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six months ago, of ‘the sub- wants either these—another course ¢ of 
ject” of this address involved action must be charted. Certainly a 
“definite risk. Events might deal of political wisdom and the contribu- 
j tobbed it of most of its pertinence. I am tions of other social sciences must go into 
“not implying x that the outbreak of a third — the charting of this course, but I hope that 
war would render sociology powerless it is not merely | a professional predilection 
to make vital contributions to the planning that makes me believe that sociology has 
and development of a world order, but only a focal role to play. The path to peace that 
‘that the situation would then be so changed i is chosen must — be both sociologically pos- Se 
as to call for contributions of a and sociologically efficient. To” judge 
kind. It is almost certain that at the end what is possible we need to marshal present 


a a third global conflict either the Comin- “theory and knowledge; to determine what 


group of nations or the North Atlantic lines of action’ would be efficient we 
q | 5 would emerge with world power mis f the guidance that. can come from new re- 


in its The then would be search | my a aim n to 


vorld authority pu within the structure of is s much of its validity, Tai am going 
that authority itself. Only thus” could ‘san- to suggest the theory, formulated -many| 
rebellions be | avoided. years ago by Charles Horton Cooley, that 
| The problem that has to be. faced in the | poyet structure develops according to a a 
= circumstances is quite different. tentative process.’ You will recall that he 
There is no effective world authority | The believed selective adaptation is everywhere 
teal foci of “power are are ‘national states clus- at work. He saw social units, whether per- 
? 

into two blocs. /r hey are jockeying for sons, groups or in stitutions, sending out 
advantage by political and military means. feelers” ‘into the e environing world, like the 

ff this. jockeying i is not to lead to a yer ee tentacles of a grape-vine. Those that catch pe 

_ War or at least toa “cold war” lasting for on or | “work” are followed up by develop- a 4 
gnerations—and I assume that none of ment; those that do ‘not, wither and die. 
(Since forms are are in constant interaction ; 


of the American Sociological Society Social Process, Charles Scrib- 
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at ‘the same time a Process of organization. tion becomes impossible through the 
_ The participants may or may not be con- of the veto, it will almost certainly ‘play 
Scious of what is taking place. W ith respect a dominant role in thenear future. Even 

to the evolution of their language they if it fails, the United Nations s will 1 remain 


of inter 
‘of good: 
another. 

F gration 1 I 


_ ‘not, but in the case of a revolutionary party something to be reckoned with, A new and 
they are. 7 different type of organization would 


"The tentative “process gives u us, I think, me tainly try to salvage as many of the programs | rules ot 
a useful conception for exploring — what is of the United } Nations and its Specialized I power 1 
today possible, and what will be efficient, Agencies as have proved their worth | in | must ha 
Ea in the promotion of international peace. e. An furthering cooperation among nations 2 subject 
appraisal of the solidity and tendencies of f The peace-that-is- possible, then, must be pressure: 
a social forms will give us a clue one that reconciles, through a ’ the the Uni 
-» to the possible; research on the success of tional body, nations having great dissimilari- __aggressic 
developments n now being tried out will give ¢t ties. It would be reassuring indeed Lif we | it has se 


> rational guidance for the future. _ earn, could look forward to a quick | convergence | internati 
_ An historical circumstance of great sig- * of cultures sufficient to afford the base + = 
nificance is that the  nation-s -state isa stub- for the erection of a monolithic world state, 
born fact. We may y dream about the abolition But this would be wishful thinking of the The sen: 
of nationalism and the substitution of inter- most unmitigated kind. _ We know too much. ; tr - the exist 


nationalism, at present t this is sheer; about the processes of social evolution to 


- fantasy. Peace” will have to be achieved _ entertain any such hope. If convergence does ¢ would b 
through nations, not in by-passing them. "a occur, it will be the result of long and broad the worl 
_ National power is today sO great that its interaction among the peoples of the globe. f national 
‘subversion everywhere i in the cause of ‘world- » In the meantime the world will have to get | countere: 


_ wide revolution is unthinkable . The hope lies along with _ some kind of federation that, all be r 


in modifying the nationalistic spirit so that in spite of cultural diversity, can wield effec. | "strange v 
coexistence is possible. tive power. What further specification | can there wa 
second. condition that must ‘influence we give to this immediate goal? On us, 


thought about | the kind of peace that Though the distinction cannot be sharply 
~ is feasible is the resistance of national social | drawn, there are two types of social ae | erance i: 


structures to radical change. Peoples relin- | ‘that: concern world peace—those that cover \ thing to 
quish cherished customs and values with the telations among men within nations, and havior b 
i ; greatest reluctance. It will therefore be pru- those that cover relations among men who | keep hin 
dent to envisage an organization the interact as representatives, official or unoffi- it is anc 


a world in which the necessary meshing of cial, of their several states. Although n norms | the 
national social structures will entail the of type might seem to have 
absolute minimum of internal reorganization. 

So far as possible the international ‘struc- 


+d ture should be projected on existing national 


My an int 


do in fact | a “great role in inte 
national affairs.Religious, economic or 


though the power and own culture arouse suspicion, fear, and These 

of the ‘United Nations are today in doubt, hostility. Quite apart from any proselytizing the 
* we must accept the existence of that body or imperialistic activities, there is a sense want pea 


as a third condition. Before the Korean war, , of threat. Alien norms, even when operative oping an 
might been argued that peaceful if distant countries upon their own peoples, | law and ¢ 
relations ‘could best be institutionalized in breed international distrust. 8 Cultural 
other wa way. ‘Since the successful repulse Norms regulating the relations among na -generatio 
aggression there, however, we must expect are of course embryonic as “yet. It but the 


that ¢ the United Nations will continue to is to develop and enforce them that a supra- = if 
van efore 


ony Ge hopes of the world in the struggle national organization is so essential in the 
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pera: modern world. Their number, however, need need to saya word about general dal 
use | not be e large. There are two broad areas ‘the moment it seems almost inconceiv- 
play d interaction that must be covered. “One able that the Soviet ‘Union a nd the United © a 
Even ~ comprises rel relations ions involved i in the movement — _ States could accept a common supranational — te 
main | | of goods and persons from one country to i authority « of any kind. Obviously the situa- — 


another. International finance, trade, and mi- tion demands a plan for action by peace- 
cer. | gration must be carried on n in terr terms of “agreed | lovers over a considerable period of time. — 
rene rules” standards. The other comprises Columnists, military s strategists and states- 


‘lized “power relations among states. Countries. men are constantly putting forward their 
h in "must have confidence that they will not be prescriptions. a sociological point « of 
subject military attack or exploitative anything original to offer? In my at- 
st be | pressures from abroad. The resistance of tempt to show that it has, I will be as’ 

rana. | the United Nations to the North Korean _ objective as possible, but I should frankly Cy 


-qgession is vitally important just because admit that the type of federation proposed — = 
‘it has set a precedent for the enforcement o of would be much more acceptable to the — 
international norms in such cases. ‘Atlantic bloc than to the Cominform bloc. 


Pamper the two types of norms ‘might — In that sense, I think the task is one of = 


“a 


state. seem quite unrelated, in fact they are not. maintaining our ‘position _in its essentials Ls 
f the | The sense of threat which is s occasioned by | while persuading the Soviet Union and its — 
much the existence in foreign lands of alien re- 7 satellites to accept an institutionalization = aa 

> would be largely obviated if all peoples in «The; greatest single 2 contribution so 
broad the world were sure that any breach of inter-" has to make to this question of strategy is, Pa 
globe. national law would be quickly and effectively I believe, to emphasize the close tie between v 
to get countered by punitive measures. We would function and social structure. ‘group is 


| al be much more likely to tolerate the not an aggregate of people that eam 
elec | strange ways of other cultures if we felt that — anything; it has its particular job to per- ts 
can there was no danger of their being imposed form. It has worked out rela tionships, both 
rarply G This essentially negative approach to tol- to that performance. Moreover, this 

norms | erance is, however, not enough. It is one tional aspect of social units becomes aks i 


‘cover | thing to accept our neighbor’s strange be- | = ciated with symbols that bye onceng 


and havior because we know the policeman will weight. The Star Spangled Banner ree 
who keep him from making us us do likewise, but enforces ‘our will to cultivate and 
unofii- is another to respect that behavior as our national way of life. 


norms | the prerogative of | a human being with just | As ar applied to the international problem 


have”  asmuch right as ourselves to self-determina- of the immediate future, this insight makes 
state, { tion, Live-and-let-live must st become a a wary of expecting t that a body s set 
inter- | tive ve policy. Mutual respect ‘must. itself for one purpose will be able rapidly to shift 


become norm for the relations among to another. Specifically, I have in mind that 


or po- 
one’s nations, it is futile to believe that defensive bodies, 
and These to suggest like the North Atlantic Treaty Organiaation, 


ytizing 4 that the short-run objective for those who | can gradually expand» outward, including a 
sense want peace must be the dual one of devel- _more an and more of the nations of t the world 
erative | oping an effectively enforced international until even the Iron Curtain is penetrated. _ 
eoples, | aw and of institutionalizing tolerance of the In-groups do not expand by peaceful prog- 
cultural differences among nations. In future ress to absorb out- “groups. ~The coalescence 
ng na- generations men may set their goal higher, in- group -.and out- -group occurs either 
yet. It | but the present generation at least will be through | conquest or through the develop- — 
supra- lucky if it achieves this one. ment of organization at an emergent level. 


in the Before passing | to the que question of means, "Absorption by m military threat, which is what 2 
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many y Americans seem to have in “mind course that is sociologically possible, a now 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, even if possible, to the question of what will be s Socio. linking 
would leave us sitting on a perpetual pow lgically _ effective. do do we best get | alread 
der keg. th from where we are to where we we want to ing th 
_ Since the United Nations is already i A It seems to me clear that there is not tions a 
I belie 


‘existence and has shown i itself capable of = sufficient ‘evidence for a a sound answer 
4 action in the Korean crisis, it would appear to this question. . We need research | | Specifi- ; that n 
the policy of the United ‘States must cally designed to throw light upon it. For ‘instan¢ 
_ be to work in two directions with two ) pieces - the choice | of exact areas of investigation a citizen 
of social machinery at the same time. We there is again guidance in Cooley’s theory 

must defend ourselves against the Soviet ‘a the tentative process. Since interaction this 
threat by leaguing with us others that are among nations has been going on for cen- 
bb n danger. But we must also try to quicken — i ~ turies, ¢ one can assume that ‘the ultimately ‘States. 
the life process of the universal body that successful links or r bridges between them 


includes both in-group and out- “group. Since already exist in some embryonic form. What 
be it is unlikely that we can : soon cooperate is needed is an intelligent process of selec. ‘ of grov 
effectively within the United Nations with tion” so as to maintain and multiply the develoy 
the Cominform countries, it is essential that links that are holding fast and to ‘eliminate coexist 
“4 we show our breadth of purpose by working» those that cannot support the burden. atmosp 
closely with other nations that are outside role of the sociologist, then, ‘is is to speed - This is 
the North Atlantic Treaty” Organization. upa process that would involve us in need- ; selectec 


The more we can make these countries appre- less travail if left to crude trial and error. a error. 


ciate our willingness to support a true world ‘This view of our role assumes s that the life | growth 
federation that is both strong and internally yo process itself ‘makes the n necessary social in- probler 


tolerant, the sooner can it be ‘Tealized. ventions. is _ sociological migrati 

‘norms, 
manship that required is. field of international relations this usa | 
at each point in th the United } Na- tremendous job. There are today innumer- flicts al 
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tions ’ development the degree of conflict with — able ac activities and programs involving people institut 
which it can cope. kh appears that it can — of different nations. Almost nothing is known = 


ow survive a_ rather extensive ‘ “police ac- about their effectiveness in furthering peace- well alc 

n.” On ‘the other hand, it is certain that ful co- -existence. If we could measure “the _) especial 

could not now successfully discipline al degree of their success, internationally =| terms o: 


| 


the Great Powers. For a considerable ented leaders w would to focus needs 
ponte it will be necessary for the West to theirenergies. | tea | “criteria 
‘protect itself through such bodies as the line of research proposed differs activi 
North: Atlantic Treaty Organization. But considerably from that envisaged in the then, 

UNESCO Project on Tensions Affecting activity 


did not plan to transfer to the United Na- International Understanding. In that case, : particip 


tions the function of keeping peace between _ the prime need was judged to be the diagno- | Nations 
_ the two blocs at the earliest possible mo- | sis of tensions that threaten the peace. . The ‘| whether 
_ ment. Unless we assume that the strands assumption was | that when causes are. diss ~ toleranc 


that tie the nations + together within that covered, steps can and will be taken to re 


organization are go going to thicken, and unless move them. This ma may be a valid assumption 
we plan to let it gradually deal with more> 2; for tensions internal toa nation that are 


more weighty it will vill bog. displaced outward upon other countries, but 
4 I believe it invalid for tensions arising from 


tional bi 
‘the func 


within the United and social structures. These latter are very 
- orientation will tend to self-fulfillment. a deep-seated and will not be easily or quickly 
i So much for an attempt to c chart the — eradicated. ‘I think tl that the very forces most 
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likely, to eradicate them or will be throughout the 
~ dinking activities between peoples that have discussion. I shall not specify further what : 
already begun to develop. Rather than study- constitutes success in each type of activity. 
ing the conditions that produce such fric- _ Although education i in its broadest ‘sense _ 


not tions and conflicts, w we will get ahead faster, be thought to heighten friendly feeling 
nswer I believe, if we evaluate the relationships _ byi increasing the human stature of the per- oa 
that may be reducing them. I suspect, for son, ‘it is only programs of education aimed 

instance, that p participation of American directly at increasing international tolerance, 


-_ citizens in international groups is a prime and loyalty to the United Nations that are in | 


ration 

heory aon fo for the of race relations i in question here. has been considerable 
this ‘country, ‘relations that: have been a | emphasis u upon on such programs since World 

cen- serious cause of hostility t toward the United ar I. are worked into the teaching : 
them a In measuring the success of linking activi- gf tary and secondary school levels, some are 

What ti ties, it is not enough to determine their rate embodied in special courses in intercultural | 

selec- x growth; * we must yearn whether they are ‘relations o or on the United Nations at both 

y the 14 developing norms conducive to the peaceful — high school and college levels. Numerous be 
linate coexistence of nations, or at] least creating an an other: projects like summer seminars 

. The in which such norms can develop. workshops have been tried. 
speed “This” is the kind of fitness that would be tremendous amount of international 
need- | selected in a a long- run process of trial and good- will has gone into these enterprises, and — A 
error. error. I have ve suggested earlier that many of them have ‘been very intelligently 

ne life | growth of a world federation requires that | - conceived . Little is known, however, about - 

al in “bens 0 of international trade, finance, and _ their success in achieving the objective. So-- 

ch to. migration be handled in terms of world moral v -ciological research should be a able to throw 

n the | ~ norms, that the United Nations become the a great deal of light on the matter. r. The 
susa | instrument for ‘resolving power con- obvious design i is to set up ‘matched groups, 
umer- flicts among nations, and that tolerance be some of which receive education of this a, . 
eople 4 -insttutionalized a asa positive norm in inter- ® others of which do not. No two groups could 

nown national relations. The first of these tasks is be drawn from the same school because of on 
yeace- | well along. International trade and finance _ the danger of “contamination.” In ‘dition 
e the ) especially are today conducted largely in to the usual | attitude tests administered be- a 
y ori ; "terms of an accepted code. It is the other — fore the experimental period and at « certain : 
‘a. | .meeds that should serve as the principal intervals after it, I would favor the use of Sia 
= “criteria in evaluating the success | of bridging © behavioral indexes of international orienta- ian 
differs activities. The research task in each case, tion. . Group affiliations, reading interests, at- 

n the | then, is to determine whether or not the tendance at different types of lectures, ‘and 
ecting activity under scrutiny increases respect for, "school courses elected in sem semes- 
participation i in, _ and utilization of the United ters might be considered. 

jagno- Nations arbiter of conflicts, and In these educational studies, as i in 

. The | whether or not it tends to the growth of other types we will consider, it is of great 

e dis- tolerance as a cross-cultural principle. — importance that evaluations be made in a 


_ Evaluative research might done upon number of countries. As ‘sociologists, 


aption | the whole range of ‘relationships across would assume that the same type of program 
at are “tional boundaries, from symbolic contacts to will not succeed best everywhere. On the 
S, but 


| the functioning of the Security Council itself. 7 other hand, I would hope that the programs 


I shall pick out five salient research areas: would not have to be tailored ‘to each indi- 


tures education mass communication, exchange vidual case. It would be 1 my expectation 
> very of persons, international _non- “governmental certain broad types of national cultures 


_the United Nations could be identified, for each of which there 
would be a effective kind of alll 
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cational program. . Once the internationally programs. most countries 


oa oriented lea leaders of a particular nation are 
given research results of this kind , they can vision stations are businesses that may not t 
organize a for the be inclined to foster internationalism unless 


rs, Movi ios, ae 
papers, ovie studi os, and radio and tele. | 


changi 


of wor! 


can be shown t to pay. Iti is probable, how. 


boundaries as well as reach native audiences. industry who were internationally minded 


either case they can be employed by willing to pioneer. r. Moreover, govern 


leaders for the furtherance of international = ments will always be eag eager to increase ie | of 
cooperation. But it is difficult to present number of people in other nations with | 
- press, film, radio, or television material $0 cordial feelings toward them, and can be 4 
_ that their success is susceptible of testing by counted upon to foster any type of mass 7 
a rigorous research design. Hovland and his . communication that has been demonstrated | 


associates, during World War Il, were to have such influence. 


programs has already been studied ‘to some 


.W ith some 35, 000 foreign students 


in the United States during the coming 
academic y: year, it seems no more than | pru- 
dent to discover what influence on relations — 

th their homelands and this country 
and groups that are > their sojourns are likely to have. 
radio series on the ways of life of other iy This is not so easy a research problem as | 

"peoples or on the machinery. of the United might appear. Although the impact of the © 

is Nations would be listened to by a. very exchanged student on the visited country | 
atypical audience. Under these circumstances _ undoubtedly important, it is the effect of 

_ the most feasible procedure appears to be to his stay abroad on his native country, in 

make periodic surveys of a panel of Persons Subsequent years that is most significant. 
constituting a random sample of the popula- perhaps this cannot be judged ade-— 


mass medium in question. Between surveys ~ nation at the time of his return home. It — 
the special programs would be presented. would seem the first task is to deter- 
| Their success could be tentatively deter- mine the validity of such attitudes as indexes. q 
o . mined by comparing the attitude shifts of of the influence of the exchangee on his. | 


= the city or ‘region served the quately by his attitude toward the visited 


those to whom the programs had ad com- countrymen. This would require later inter- 
municated with the shifts of a matched set views in his community of residence. If it 
a panel members who had not been exposed. turns out that in fact attitudes upon a | 
sf _ Although there would still be the possibility are a good index of subsequent influence, — 
that differentials were due to the effects of then 1 many interesting studies could be e made. 
ree other factors such as world events, to which | Degree of success of exchange programs in 
the the receivers | were more ‘sensitive than the general could | easily | be investigated by co - 
4 non-receivers, the evidence would be conclu- paring the c change in attitude of exchangees- 
“sive if the differentials were large. during a period of foreign residence with ‘the 
_ It will perhaps be more difficult to obtain — changes in attitude of a matched group up left 


the ap application of research | findings on the Jat home. This control gro group might be made ‘ 


= media than of those concerning educa- }up of persons who had applied for the pro 


Hovand, gram and were equally qualified but who, 
ee Car ovlan rthur umsdaine tch- 
a. Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments in Mass Com- for some reason, were not ang? ‘This = aay | 
munication, : Princeton University 
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_ where the general climate of opinion ‘was gested for exchange-of of- -persons research, Two: 
changing i in favor of the host country because 
of world developments ete the shifts in international attitudes among 
Perhaps r more re important would be to study — ‘members of these organizations through ti time = 
the effectiveness of various types of progam with the shifts of nearly similar persons V who - 
| within a given country. Comparisons could are not members. If the members have 
he made of the changes in attitudes « during _ shifted toward | internationalism more than 
the exchange period of properly matched non- -members, the difference ‘might | be 
= groups that had been i in various types of © _ reasonably attributed to the influence of the 
and in various types of living rela- organization. This research idea could be 
tions to natives. It might well deter- carried” out most easily by matching n new 
E mined that the optimum program v varied by ms _members with those who joined five or more a Pie 
the nationality of the visitors. PP AE SS. 2 ne years” earlier on such factors as sex, age at 
a type of organization of great ny time of joining, « ethnic stock and education, & 
“cal significance, but which has attracted little and treating the average difference as ‘the 
me | popular or scientific attention, is the inter- shift through time. Then both old and new 
national non-government . The members would have be matched with 
number of these is legion. 8 Examples come non- -members | taken at in the same 
to mind immediately—churches, scientific communities, forming. two control | "groups. 
and professional societies, federations of The average difference in attitude between 
labor unions, cooperative | movement, members of these control groups would 
sports. organizations, to name only a few. the baseline against which the 
Since it is widely balteved and partially shift of member attitudes could be measured _ 
demonstrated that the most direct way t to for significance. 
mutual respect and cooperation: is participa- The other possibility i is to. compare the i 
} tion, it is surprising that there has not been programs and membership attitudes of inter- b2 
a more study to determine the contribution of ~ national _ organizations in the same general _ 
these organizations to international p peace. field. For instance, an international associa- 
ae in all cases of links between nations, tion of physicists could be compared with — 
the design of the research on non-govern- one of chemists. If they conducted their 
| -ducormguel is a thorny problem. a work a nd their conferences differently on one 4 
We particularly want to know what kinds pers perhaps draw conclusions about pro- : 
of activities by what kinds of bodies ‘help to grams effective for international cooperation as 
knit together the peoples of different nations. ns. by testing the international-mindedness of 
would be necessary to conduct research the mensbers, country by country. ARS 
a number of countries in ‘order to discover y am greatly impressed by the | potential 
If 7 _ how widely a particular organizational pro- value of such studies. It seem s to ‘me that 
stun is to this end. But this is of good will are trying to promote inter- 
a} not the - most difficult problem . The e real national integration by j joining organizations 
‘| enigma is how to control in the research of this kind. But for the most part they do , 
design the membership : selectiveness of inter- not know whether or not they a are accom- 
national: organizations. Very probably the plishing anything. Research results could 
people members of them were serve to channel these aspirations and 
already predisposed toward international gies into the most fruitful | types of activity, 
operation before joining. It would apy appear indeed we could step. up the efficiency) 
made | Practically impossible to “find: perfectly of the tentative method. 
pro matched group of non- -members, as was Finally we come to the research | on the 
of the United Nations and its 
various satellite agencies. At first one might 


See Lym man Cranwell White, International Non- | 
| Governmental Organizations, New Brunswick: Rut- think that such research is unnecesary, since 


“Bers University Press, whether they are successful or not might 
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appear” to be measured by the degree Another illustration o oul 
cooperation among nations. This is" approach would be to sec. 

Bs not true, however, because their effectiveness _retariats comparatively. ‘The World Health 

_ may show itself in increased tolerance and ~ Organization might be found to have devel. 

cooperation among the peoples of the world ld oped a more satisfactory structure at some 

long before it becomes evident in the points, and the Food and Agricultural (Or. 
of governments. "ganization a at others. These findings would 

ae In sof far as the United Nations secretariat t obviously be of val ue not only to each of 

or the secretariats of the Specialized Agencies - these bodies but to all other international 

carry out programs intended to influence the agencies that are seeking to di ink nations 


ot national populations, ns,these can n together. 
be evaluated according to the techniques The suggestions I have made for sociologi- 

already discussed for ed educational and cal research on the e effectiveness of the exist. 
communication programs. The United gr bridges : among the peoples of the world, 
tions Technical Assistance projects for under- by no means constitute a catalog of what 

dev veloped c countries will afford opportunities — might be done. Others could readily be added 
‘for comparative ve studies of a slightly different to ‘the ‘list. ‘But perhaps enough has 
kind. In these one would not be concerned -_ said to make it apparent what a large and 
B. _ with the prime objective, technological de- challenging field lies before us. It is not my 
but with a by- product, the edevel- p purpose here to enter into questions of s sup- 


opment of loyalty to the United Nations. port administration. I would merely 


To the ext extent, however, that U. N. activi- — point out that such research, by. the v very fact 
concern on among the states them- that it is international in character, will have 
Gonna these are not to be ona large scale if it is to be 


of states that are non- Bt ny Under these once. aig of this kind are cou 
Or financial means of m most universities. 
_ be to break down the United Nations ns activi- Foundation, government, or United Nations 
- ties into units of similar sort that can be funds will have to be obtained. 


A how ‘to organize them on the embryonic “world society. A 
Though it would appear difficult to do, i t of it cannot have a solid empirical 
; B- ie be possible to study political negotia- — base at this time. Would it be wise to P| 

_ extrapolating: from our knowledge of na 


in the same way. Nothing would be 
tional social systems? Would this be likely 
to lead to crucially important hypotheses 


7 ‘more valuable for world leaders than to have 
j about international life, or to sterile ones? 


dealing with various types of political ques- 


- their disposal an analysis of the strengths 
x More generally, the problem i is this: At 
tone in the nite ‘Nations. 


2 and weaknesses in the procedures used in 
stage in the development eat of 
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COMMUNICATION IN THE SOVIETIZED STATE 


social system has enough | knowledge of its few appreciated this 


functioning accumulated to make it worth enormous challenge and that ever 
- while to project a theory satan have done anything ab about it. It is ‘my con- 
am leaving you with a riddle because -viction that we must r repair this. negligence. 
Some = this is s symbolic of the whole field of inter- We must awaken to our responsibilities. In © 
al Or. national sociology. Almost all the important — _ these fateful times there | are few groups that 

questions are unanswered . And they are r have so ‘much to offer” ‘the world. Neither 
- questions merely of theoretical interest to a , those that come after us in sociology, nor our 
be handful of academicians. They 2 are questions — fellow citizens of the present, will forgive us 


“that concern the destiny ‘of common people ‘if we fail to make our best contribution to. 


ational 


around the globe. It is deplorable that rela- creation of aworld society, 
“OMMUNICATION IN THE SOVIETIZED STATE, AS 
added DEMONSTRATED IN KOREA* 

been : 

ge and 

ot my 

vf sup 

merely 

ry fact Joun W. Ruitey, Jr. 

ll have Rutgers University — 


e done HEN Tron was rolled quickly apparent to that the sc soviet- 
TOUDS, back from Korea in 1950, the free — ization of South Korea had proceeded from 
large 5 world was presented an opportunity the same blueprint which had been used in 
ries at to test long- -held beliefs a and suppositions ; North Korea 4, and that the North Korean 


4 


veyond | about the communication system of the so-— blueprint in turn bore enough resemblance to — 
rsities, | vietized state. Korea was a _ good place to ? the patterns in other satellite states to permit mong +] 
‘ations | observe this system because it illustrated considerable degree of from 


restion 90-day ‘Communist ¢ occupation of South The sor sovietized state as seen in is, 


wer Korea) ina much later stage of develop- oligarchy that calls itself a 
on the 


ple’s democracy. Its effectiveness depends 
| years “under Communist control). Tt was has declassified. Sources of this material were ap- 
ave he proximately 75 intensive unstructured interviews 
1 com | a *In November, 1950 the Human Resources a - with officials in the ministries who had remained in 


the sovietized s state in in its early stages" (the ‘was seen in Korea. 


cole | search Institute of the Air University, under the Seoul during the Communist occupation and had 
wledge | direction of Dr. Raymond V. Bowers, sent a team - been able expertly to watch events in their field; 
e few of social scientists to Korea to study certain psy- 7 approximately | 200 structured interviews with rep- ‘ 
= chological warfare problems. The authors of this resentative citizens of North and South Korea; _ 
article were ‘members of that team. Other members about 1300 interviews with prisoners of war; about 
pirical 4 who were especially "helpful in the gathering of 1400 interviews with refugees; captured documents; _ 
to try material and the discussions from which this article and published personal narratives by Koreans who 
of na grew include Dr. Frederick W. Williams, chief of had lived under Communism. Some of these per- 
~ i the psychological warfare division of the Human © sonal narratives — may be found in the book by 
likely” Resources Research Institute, and Dr. John C. 7" these same authors, The Reds Take a City, Rutgers 
ytheses | Pelzel, of Harvard. . The contribution of 25 Korean > ~ University Press, 1951. Other related material from 


social. scientists who served as. interviewers and the Korean assignment has appeared in an article 


interpreters should also be noted. entitled “Flight from Communism: a Report on 
a This article makés use of material, gathered dur- = 


Korean Public Opinion Quarterly, sum- 


ing Korean assignment, which the Air Force 
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“ture, upon control by the state of most or repeated over and over again. a 
all of the productive resources and facilities, 3. Reinforcement. propagandists, they 
and upon a monopoly of communications believed i in shotgun rather than rifle methods, re | s 
Sufficient to shut out opposing propaganda They used every channel to din their | propa- ay om 


MG and to ) saturate the people of the state with ganda line into their. audiences, and made no | 
_ ideas and attitudes predisposing them to effort to avoid repetition. The careful match- af 


cluded 
sovietization. One of these controls could ing of media to message was apparently Tess inc 


dard 
hardly endure without the others. the important to them than the need to saturate = 
tribution 
power system is the most carefully and evi- the information channels and to 


Id o1 
dently organized at least in the early stages their message every y possible mi cor condition 
14 


resources produces sc some of the most spec- i t 
munication program is the most Pervasive The Communist line i is quite familiar, 
ofthe process; 
Literally nothing the Communist govern- audience. It is more important to 
"ment did in Korea was free from association & out the essential simplicity | of the line 
with their ideological propaganda. — . Every as used in Korea. There is a basic difference _ 
school, “every organization, every surviving in si soviet terminology between propaganda, 
“medium of mass communication became a ~ which in Leninist terms is the presenting of — 
‘mouthpiece for the leaders anc and a tool for the _ many ideas about a single subject toa —_ 
indoctrination of the people. Special atten- number of people, and agitation, which is 
tion was paid to official contacts’ and be- Bi ccooeye as the presenting of a few ideas to the 
havior. . The first | Communist - occupation mass of people. In the advanced Communist 
troops in South Korea, many of whom had s chools of North Korea and neighboring 
. fought i in the Chinese 8th Route Army, were _ China, the curriculum was propaganda. The i 
4 
F specially trained in the way they should mass n media and the many face-to-face chan- 
treat civilians; when they shook hands with nels to the Korean people were used for what | 
South Korean women they used the he occasion the e Communists — called agitation, and the 
to emphasize the Communists’ promise of content of these channels was kept simple | 
equality for women. When they redistributed and direct. 
4 - the land, that too was a text for teaching. ‘This content| was 1 remarkable not not for its 
rd When they looted homes for s sewing ‘machines difference from Communist lines elsewhere, i to be sur 
and other mechanical devices ostensibly to — but rather for its close interlocking with the | able to lis 
be used i in hospitals, they used that occasion — Chinese and Russian lines. . In general, 2 | e Contro 
to berate the U.S. forces for their brutality goals s seem to have been four: a. a: of owner: 
and to explain how the people’s democracy 1. To promote aggression | toward the | The stat 
pout for its wounded and unfortunate. Asa | United States—which was called “capitalist, | stations, t 
laborer said to ‘us, , “Every s sheet imperialist aggressor” and accused of trying wre susp 
4 of paper, every” instrument for communicat- to colonize Korea for its own economic = 4 papers w 


plants of 

Party me 

ment was to ‘extremely biter in chief con 
Monopoly. ‘As every vective, called traitorous, corrupt, ‘ ‘runn 8 | branches 
Communist source of information was dog of the US capitalist imperialists.” closely. A 
be excluded, and | every channel of infor- promote identification. with the and state: 
aa and opinion was to be in the service USSR—which was given entire credit for - fumished 

of Communism. liberating Korea from the Japanese, , called tors. TAS 
propaganda “peaceful, , powerful friend of small nations” is mitted, ar 


of the sovietizing process, and if the control 
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held up as a model ‘for future Korean of prt material from non- 
"development. countries seems to have been dried up to 
q i To shape expectations toward rewards nothing, and in its place came a large number © 

4 under a Communist regime. To dramatize of books, , magazines, posters, _ pamphlets, and 
| this last purpose, a series of promises were comic books from the sovietized world. The © 

tch- included in the line, among | them better living Communist government apparently 


standards, equal status for women, every effort not only ‘to. prevent non-Com- 

rate | tribution of farm land so that each farmer munist communication from reaching the 

orce “ont own his equal share, better working» Korean people, but also to fill the leisure 
| conditions and the eight- -hour | day for la- time of the Koreans with Communist. -_ 

. i borers, the unification ¢ of Korea, and a a great munication — ‘SO that there would be less Bis 

for the country in ‘the Communist opportunity or incentive to seek facts else- 

and should be added ‘that t the li line, especially Finally, the surveillance and penal system 
this the parts of it directed toward the United operated to it dangerous for any 

and the ROK “government, was” in Korean under Communist domination to re- 
every way as bitter and intense as the ceive foreign communication in any circum 
Chinese and Russian lines. stance. As many radios a as could be found in 
= ‘METHODS “Many radios in North Korea were sealed to 


the Pyongyang wave length. To be caught 
This intense, simple line in- _ listening to the anti-Communist radio was 
cessantly into the people of Korea by means - made an offense punishable by death, as was a 
of f monopolized cc communications. The im- picking up ‘of UN leaflets dropped from 
- portance of monopoly in the soviet scheme airplanes or the reading of “capitalist” books. _ 
was illustrated by the confiscation of radios _ Librarians in occupied South Korea were a. 
in South Korea, despite the fact that the made responsible for deleting undesirable 
off Communists had possession of Radio Seoul, _ books from their collections. ‘Citizens were . “ 
‘the ‘most powerful broadcasting station in to denounce fellow-citizens for 

Korea. In other words, the Communists were such offenses, and the secret police operated 


=| | willing to forego the opportunity of speaking _ “everywhere to. check on offenders who had 


; its to South th Koreans 0 on their own radio in order been rumored to have € expressed deviationi 
1ere, at to be sure that the South Koreans were not sentiments. : 
the able to listen to the Japanese radio! 
pits | Control of communications was by means use oF ‘THE 


The state owned newspapers, broadcasting = The first requirement of the mass media in i 
this monopoly system is that they shall 


stations, theaters. In Seoul the existing papers 
"were s suspended by the invaders, and two new Entertainment is ‘not 


"papers were established, usin g some of the as an obligation of the media, al- 


plants of the suppressed newspapers. Trusted though, as Alex Inkeles * expresses it, “pos 

| warn placed in positions ad tive and constructive _felaxation” an 
chief control in all the media. The cultural 4 

4 ranches of the ministries supervised ee 

Closely. A large quantity of speeches, letters, 

‘and 1 statements by leading Communists was | 

fumished to” ‘the editors program dir direc- 


accomplishing the Political p Purposes of = 


' Ss For his discussion of this point | see his book, 
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that the pre press the Communist occupa- political articles in a ‘rather. dull way, way, 
tion was “like a textbook.” This is, of course, that the radio had “no charm.” Perhaps the e 
7 exactly what it was intended to be, and the kindest words were said about the children’s 
papers used as texts for the Party programs where, in Korea as in Russia, “the 4 
cultural hours. According to Lenin, the Com- _ imagination of ‘radio writers was given freer more 
_munist press must be at once propagandist, reign and where agitation was more subtly - 
agitator, and organizer. ~The Korean press accomplished. In many cases music on the 
was therefore an agitator to the masses, i Communist radio was said to be excellent, 
_ propagandist to the higher Party members, and there were some broadcasts of literary 
and a oy journal. A large part of it was material, but all these, like the talks, were 
‘Tequired be politically “purposeful.” If 
the Korean was allowed to relax with his 
Ee pi acoggs in the ministries, and es radio program, he was supposed to relax to 
politically reliable experts. ‘Another large Party songs or poetic odes to Stalin ora 
consisted of the official statements and by a solid soviet 


to the ‘press. ‘Rather, made in Communist countries, which meant | 
: _ news is defined as social process and eco- chiefly Russia and China. There was some 
nomic ‘political meaning. whole production in North Korea, supposed to. 
ee. of fresh news, “scoops,” a _ be largely shorts | and teaching films. As the F 
a ig human interest stories, “inside stories” ££ official newspapers in occupied Seoul were 
rather ‘meaningless to the sovietized press, given free circulation for a time, so were 
where the criterion is not firstness or fresh- the motion picture theaters for a time opened — 


ness ot or “uniqueness 01 or "Surprise but rather how a free the public. The public approval x pation, 


gained by this gesture was lost, however, 
Party or the state. when the People’s s Army began to take young not so 
The press undoubtedly was given its posi-_ men from the audiences and draft them system 
of leadership in the Communist pattern military service. from 2 
because the foreign press can be more easily Comics i in sovietized Korea were no more | dildre 
exc and because printed material can be for entertainment than were the other me } the arn 
studied and re-studied and used as a text for dia. Indeed, they were no funnier than most dren a 
meetings and schools. For this reason, ‘comics. Unlike American comics, system 
South Korea for some weeks the newspapers however, they tended single- frame were 
= given free e circulation to every nth cartoons rather than continued serials. Some 4 
o and t the persons who received | the - of the cartoons were signed by Russian 
sq were ordered after reading to pass < artists; others not signed \ were in the familiar 
them: on to the neighbors. biting ‘style of Pravda. It is reasonable to 
Politically the radio seemed to be used to” suppose t that in the ‘production of of this ma a 
— echo and reinforce the | press, rather than to terial considerable help ¢ came from the center 
make original contributions of its own. This - of the Communist world. From Russia, too, 
refers, of course, to domestic ra radio, not Avon came beautifully printed magazines carefully 
‘national broadcast. in many cases, the politi- following the Party line. 
cal talks on the radio were reported to be the One other point needs to be made about 
‘same as the articles i in the newspapers. The Communist use” of mass media. Having 
same TASS news was printed in the papers — decided that the press should serve them as | 
on the air. There were many agitator, they took pains to make the press school 
"references among Korean 1 listeners to the readable by the masses. In the newspapers a8 around 


- ” qu in the schools they used the Korean phonetic 
ed much 
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gratitude that tl he papers were also re- place of Chinese ideographs, and offered 7 
arranged so that subject matter could be ‘many classes to teach reading. ‘TT his program 
easily found. = extended even into the army, where, as a 

prisoner of war testified, in peacetime classes 


USE OF SCHOOLS were held three hours a day for those who 
= seemed to : some deem of sovietized - wanted to Jearn to read. Since the chief les- 


mass communication addressed was prey tended make both literates and Party 
| to dull rather than to arouse, to material. 
keep 1 new ‘ideas out rather than to inculcate a: Curricula i in 1 the public schools ' were little 
them. These s same observers wondered also changed. a a W 
| ter the Party were not counting on the “Lessons at the high school in North Korea 
schools, rather than the mass media, t to pre- were mathematics, geometry, literature, Rus- 
re the ground for conversion. For sian,» trigonometry, astronomy, ps Rupe 
pare g g y; psy By, 
tainly the Communists, like the Nazis, have logic, philosophy, Korean history, constitu-— Pi 
filn 4) mck faith in youth ar and are meticulously BE, tion, geography, world history, etc. There — 
neant | careful to expo expose young people to the kind _ wasn’t any special | hour for Party history. It 
of schooling the Party considers right. A was ‘Mainly instructed at the: hour the 
ed to North Korean farmer told us significantly, constitution.” ” Russian was substituted for 
the “The aged) were not soquized to attend the English or Japanese, and time e was regularly 
various political meetings, but the young devoted to Communist Party history 
were forced to.” Communist songs. But the ‘Party depended 
Tn. South during the 90- -day occu- on changed methods and materials rather 
pation, the school system broke down and than a change in courses. 
- enrollment fell off as much as 90 per cent, furnished all the textbooks, which were ed-- 
~ not so much because , of any changes in the ited so as to be politically satisfactory. T he 
| system as because of the dangers of injury also examined all students. 
- from air raids and, i in the case of older 
children, the danger of being impressed ‘doctrination. ‘In some ‘schools least, 
a the army. Parents therefore kept their chil- 7 Party member served as head supervisor, 
dren at home. In ‘North Korea the school and all lesson plans were ‘submitted to this 4 
system was well developed. Actually there for approval or disapproval. ‘Sth. 
two systems, but the political schools. dents» were given of their grades 
blended into the civil schools that “behavior,” which meant not ‘ ‘deportment” 
q points there was no clear boundary. Political in the American sense, but rather political 
oe AP indoctrination appeared i in the curriculum of behavior. Teachers were chosen apparently © 
sle to the civil schools, and the political schools for for their political safeness rather than for 
ma- various kinds" of Party leaders usually in- extensive training, many complaints 
a cluded some general heard that a teacher was required only 


language and history. to have four years of education. It is not 
_ Two things the Communists did with edu- surprising, therefore, that one Korean = i 


‘cation won the plaudits of North: dent should report to us: “Courses begin 
Koreans. For one thing, they made it easier _ with admiring Communism and "conclude 
for children of farmers and laborers to go to _ with h honoring Communism, even though they | 

Le school. This they did by ee more are Korean history and language courses,” ae 
| Se designing the first four years” nor that a Pyongyang factory ‘anager aa 
around the concept of a “People’s! School” should say that the goal of all the schools ~ ican 


onetic which should be open to everyone. They also to “train students to be perfect Com- 
Made a real effort to the rate of munists eloquent speakers so that they 
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be 2 able to train the public through meetings. In addition to there 
4 oo be Communists.” ” It is perhaps unneces- were also regular community meetings and 
aa we sary to ) say that the young Communists — industry or office meetings, also for indoc- 
(the Youth Alliance) were carefully and ex- trination. ‘There were, as a Pyongyang i iron- 
the schools. monger summarized it, “reading meetings, 
self- criticism meetings, reflection n meetings, 
lecture meetings.’ Reading Meetings 
for the army, and began with the reading of the newspaper or 
- numerous other specialists. It was in spe- other Communist text, or with a member T Te 
‘ cialized and professional training that the porting on his reading, followed by comment 
_ political and civil schooling tended most to from others present. Self-criticism ‘at 


For cultural officer candi- began usually with denunciations, followed 


tory, Politics, World ‘Political Geography, from accused persons. Reflection ‘meetings 

_ Mathematics, and Russian. Students in the were “to reflect on one’s mistakes and swear 

political school at Pyongyang, study- not to do the same thing again.” Lectures. 
ing to be Party leaders, took Korean His- were usually given by higher Party officials 

‘e tory, Politics, W orld Political Geography, or by students from a Party s school = 

History of the Communist Party, “Military Meetings were going on apparently at all 

Tactics, Physical 1T raining, and Russian. hours 0 of the day, : and few sovietized Koreans 
‘Students. in the historical curriculum at seem to have | escaped ‘going: to a. least 


 Haeju Normal College studied Marxism and _ political meeting a day—at his school, his ‘i ‘a 


Leninism, European History, Korean of business, his association, or his 
tory, Russian Language, and Russian Teach- neighborhood. Evidence on the: frequency 
‘ing } Methods. Korean political s schools were — and ubiquity « of these meetings is very exten- : 
‘geared into other Communist : systems, | so sive, and the indication is s that the Com- 
promising students might study munists 


Chinese political school, and the prom- 


geared into the mass media. The he newspaper 
FACE-TO-FACE METHODS 


Frees, as was the degree of organiza- the cultural hour. The radio or film some- 

tion reve: revealed _by the Communists’ use of ‘the > thes served as a ‘program for the commu- 

mass media and of the schools in Korea, nity” meeting. In a few cities, loud speakers 


o even more impressive was their organization were installed, through which announcers ex- 
for face-to- face indoctrination. = ~—_ér—pilained the news. Perhaps most im ortant of 


served as a text for the reading meeting 


— 


the Communist Party (called the the tight control on content made | sure 
Labor in Korea), the 's Alli- _ that the citizens of Korea would be vig | 


- the same facts. from the media as from face- 


i Se communication, n, and that there would 
thus be a considerable | 


clergyman said, “Propaganda officers 


em District People’: s Committee made their | 


of Gas was the uals and small groups. In Seoul during the 


once a week preaching Communism.’ 
- Agitators were active in dealing with individ- | 


occupation, Communist school | 


| = 
to pers 
to sch 
bi 
-_agitati 
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the Yc 
tion: 
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labor unions operated under the win 
the Party. The professional and busi 
associations were required to devote a 
siderable part of their meeting time to 
tural hours _ teaching Communist doctr 
school children were organized. 


= 


to ‘them to send their children. back of tab on n young people and 


The quality of the planning and organiza- section, in charge of | finances. . The leaders 


tion back of this apparatus of meetings were in charge of meetings. 


agitation was most impressive. As an exam- ‘This was” district headquarters. Re- 
let us take 0 one district headquarters of porting to “country and city 
headquarters, all organized on the same 

pattern, -all— to the testi- 


“Young Pe 


the North Korean a1 army, ‘cultural 
- extended down at least as far as the company 


in the level. In the 7th divisional headquarters, for 
schools; the cultural section, in charge of the example, the propaganda section was” 
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- “fled. with great speed and effi- 

General testimony from Korean pris- ciency by the Communists, it was intended to 

oners of war is to the great influence of these celebrate—ironically—the propaganda report 

Officers. The most powerful section heads in that the invaders had been thrown back into 
= division were said by one captured officer — the he sea. Two days later the Marines ‘eae in 
to be the tactical planning “officer ‘(division the route of — 


staff officer in the headquarters) and the 


“cultural officer (propaganda officer i in head- SPECIAL 
quarters). There is also abundant testimony 


as to the amount of indoctrination given 7 


kill ff 
North Korean soldiers. . One prisoner | of war skill and effect by the Communists as a part 


Among the sp special devices used with ‘great 


their program of thought control | | was son 


testified that he was inducted on August 15, “criticism. This is simply a public confession 


of sins against the philosophy or practice of 

three days in travel, then had four 


ten, asa 1 part of an indoctrination ¢ course ot 
‘military’ training, and went into battle. This, tect ad “reactionism.” More often is 


rom an situation, but it illus-— Often such a confession follows denunciation, 
Tke confessor humbly admits } and describes 


putting first things first. — was his defections, and promises to do better. 


The auc audience ‘then votes as to whether his 


one of the first things. a! 


: | SPECTACLE AND DISPLAY oi and effects are not t entirely unlike those ¢ of 
the Oxford movement and other public cor con- 
Like other totalitarian governments, the 3 Af In th 


a splash of color and a powerful repetition of ble” 
theme. Supposedly, most of these posters y around “undesirable 


7 were printed in North Korea. Many of them, as “reactionary,’ > and building expectations — 
+ 
‘ however, looked exactly like Russian posters 


of reward around concepts the Communists 
except in language. Stalin’s picture looked thought Gesirable. The mass 
down from many walls in s sovietized Korea, 


Should be ible, 
and typical Russian was eithe either 
“4 copied or furnished. _ INFORMATION 


pate these posters together so as to make © 


also favorite te devices of the Korean Com- ‘detail ‘Korean surveillance system, in 
5 munists. The Inchon landing in September of _ which spies spied even upon spies, one gov- a 
ea 1950 came just in time to cause the cancella- ernment agency on another, and amateur cs 
q suf tion of a great festival scheduled to be held denouncers joined with Party ‘members, in- 
Seoul celebrating the Communist victory ecret police, security police, and a 
and the reuniting of the country. C Choruses, ¥ variety of other groups in 1 reporting - to the | 
orchestras, dancers, actors, the most ‘dis- Party and the central government what they 
tinguished conductors in in Korea, all were to needed to know about ‘Potential defection 
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if 


within ns —w But let it be said that these 4 himself and the receiver i in — aa pen 
“4 channels of communication were painstak- which both deadened the sound and created 
ingly kept open. By many channels this in- a sweatbox. Once a broadcast or a leaflet was _ 
formation flowed to Party and ‘government received, then there were many grapevines _ 


headquarters. _ “Wherever there were more by which the message could circulate. Lis- 


a 
> 


than two people gathered,” said | a North teners told their trusted friends, and these 


"what they ‘said, w where ‘they were seen. in- doubt that channels existed to get at least. 4 
- security” and inhibition were built into life a small quantity of information from outside _ a 


in Korea. _ to such Koreans as wanted it. 


should be said also that the Communist 


better from the government to the 


than vice versa. Most governmental 


Communist “use. of ‘communication systems provide channels whereby citizens 
‘Korea must be estimated rather than meas- can express their opinions, needs and wishes 
ured. Yet there seems little doubt that the to and about the governing elite, and thus __ 

Communists succeeded in dinning their line secure changes or at least develop a sense of 


| into the ears of all their Korean subjects. belongingness. These « channels vary from the 


dl Their concentration on a simple message and cracker barrels of the country store through 
their “shotgun” _methods ° were ‘undoubtedly th the ward heeler, th the padrone of Latin Ameri- 
efiective. A Seoul physician, for example, told can civilizations, , the free opposition “news-— 
4 us that he and his family found nein _ paper, to free elections. By definition , these 
listening and remembering, even though omitted from the ‘sovietized state. ‘The 
weary of the repetition, even though pt pre- 
against the Communist position. mittee, the: one-slate. election, the letters to 
housewife told us frankly that if the meet- _ the state- owned newspaper, the agitators, and 
ings, the self-criticism, the saturation of the political officers—were apparently n not en- 
press, had gone on a few weeks longer, she _tirely satisfactory even in a state where the 
{ felt she would either have been forced to go "vast majority of ' the people had been accus- ray 
underground and fight « or to become an active -tomed follow direction ‘rather’ than 
ee In the face of such an inpouring ‘participate in making policy. ‘There was 
_ of communication, she said, a middle ground considerable evidence in Korea that people 
difficult if not impossible. saw through the elections, letters, the 
The communication monopoly was ‘thought =“ “self- -governing” committees, and that the 
4 “to have been at least 90% effective, even i in - oligarchic nature of the state and the covert _ 
occupied South Korea. Yet it was not com- nature of its authority were understood. Heal a 1 
“effective, a and the cracks in the iron On the other hand, it must be admitted. 


curtain were important. Radio was the 1 most that in getting information « about the people — oF 


a frequently successful way to penetrate the —by spying, inspection, ‘surveillance, -denun- 


curtain. Short wave radios still were used to ciation, self- criticism, personal history, an 
hear UN broadcasts even after North Korean other ‘means—the communic 
- receivers were sealed to the Pyongyang wave tion system was marvelously effective. Just as Ke aa 
- length and as many $ South Korean radios - & central concern of the government in La 
could be found were confiscated. People hid sovietized state is to keep down a counter- re 
- their ‘radios i in the wall or ceiling, listened to — a. so the provision of information on such © 


4 them | a few ‘minutes a day or even afew a ‘potential elite may be more central to the 


minutes a week. ‘Sometimes the communication: system than either the pro 


under the floor, and ‘wrapped both th vision of information to the people or 
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making of opp of ‘their own, looking t toward a series of 
terms 


tige al 


speak. Indeed, the impression grows with automatic responses at the will of the ruling 
that the Communist elite i in elite. And id meanwhile the ruling elite sat wih 
Korea were using their elaborate communi- glued to the communication channels ry 
a system chiefly to dull the people, to that would report the first stirrings of dis- + ot 
‘fill their ir communication | time and keep them satisfaction or re rebellion against the auto- 44 


counter- information or from reflections matic re response pattern. 
IN A “ ‘SOcIETY* 


4 settlements in Israel, seems to be p par- 


= 


ticularly rewarding in sociological implica- | 

_ tions, whatever aspect of it might be 

£4 studied; this i is due mainly to its clear-cut — 

; cultural structure and to the fact that the 
group of modern of stratifi- collective settlements grew developed 

cation—the arner school—little, if any, for many years in a social environment 

S ~ cumulative effect can be detected, , in spite of _ which was not unfriendly and not dominant; 
great overlap in the points of attack. In institutional dynamics of the collective 


the impasse which we seem to have reached, ‘society are thus, a large extent, 


which others. bitterly denounce, it seems to The presentation, 
the a author that a study of social stratifica- > social Stratification in these c collectives of ; : 
ee tion in social “systems different from ours - it is hoped, throw a new light on some of 
3 while yet belonging to the broad heritage of e the old problems, and particularly on three . 
Western culture, may prove ti to be pro- moot questions raised _ by the critics of 
vocative and contribute more to a clarifica- present- -day research on ‘stratification: tae 
of some confused issues than another 
the long series of theoretical articles. 1 ‘The diaregaed. of the question of 


The social system. in question, ‘the o collec- functional reasons for differential prestige rank 
associated with various social | Toles, and of the 


Revised version of a paper read at the annual selective process whereby | some individuals get. 

meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society held into the high rank positions. The forty- -year- “old 

in New Haven, March 31-April 1, 1951. oes. history | of the Israeli collectives reveals the 3) 
The analysis of social stratification in the process. whereby social strata . emerge out of 
agricultural collectives in Israel is a part of a larger initially undifferentiated group of 

_ study carried out with the help of a research grant — adults living i in an equalitarian and democratic a , 
the Social Science Research Council (1947— system and bent on preventing the crystalliza- 

— aimed at discovering the dynamics of in- tion of fixed social strata. The fact that such — 

changes in these planned communities. be strata did emerge, makes it imperative te raise 


1 Form expressed a similar hope when, deplori 
pe” the question of the functional importance of 


pitically the types of stratification,” he suggested some social roles and the question of 
that “One technique for (overcoming) this is to of personnel.? 
study settlements that obviously differ fren the 
average in amount and type of stratification.” Wil- For an admirably concise and clear theo- 
iam H. Form, “Status Stratification in a Planned retical analysis of these questions, see Kingsley | 
Community, ” American” Sociological Review, 10° Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some Principles 
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Conceptual confusion in. the use of. the: socialist: and anti- -clerical 
terms “class” (economic rank), ‘ ‘status” (pres- Federation of Trade Unions (the Histadrut). 


ah “ 
z and honor tank) and “power” or | “influ- With one exception, all collectives are 


ence. The Israeli collectives fall into the cate- based but, increasingly, indus 
of ‘classless” societies (together with the . 


societies of Hutterites, Amanites, the 19th cen- _ trial branc * being devel All 
tury” Oneida and others). The social stratifica- erty, not only the means of production, be- 


| ton ‘which ‘emerged is, ‘therefore, free from longs to” the commune, and members who | 


3 In the Israeli collectives there are, as we shall 


Hs with. respect to institutional change, and the — 


Research,” American Journal of ‘54 


; the “confusing” - economic factor. aac leave have no claim on any part of it. ee 


4 3. The seeming bias against raising the ques- - is no exchange market | nor labor market 


1ark 
tion of conflicting interests of the various strata. within the collectives, although there is busi- 


ness as usual with ‘the Mem-_ 


see, NO economic classes and, consequently, there — 


is no “class struggle.” Yet, the various strata Work Committee. All passe dl ue —_ 
that emerged, have different vested interests ang branch managers are elected—by the 


roles they play in the actual process of change | General Meeting or by the workers in = 


reveal this conflict of interests. Thus the -ques- — given branch, , respectively—for a period 0 
- tion of the functional relation between social _ one to two years and, although their nomi- 
stratification and social change forced” into nation may be extended several times, there. 


the open with great clarity. is a principle of turnover managerial 
4 positions and and of rotation of disliked tasks. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of social The aver of the communal factory 
stratification in the Israeli collectives, some n duty in a 


general information is in order. The first ‘season or on 
collective (or “kibutz”) was established Furthermore, the members’ position the 

1910. At present, over thirty thousand adult administrative hierarchy is not related 


members and another thirty thousand chil- — their life chances for material gratifications: = 
dren, old parents and transient groups live the basic norm is “from everyone ac according : 
in more than two hundred collective agri- to ability—to everyone according to need.” 
cultural settlements ; this | comprises about [Dp principle, and in practice as well, it may | 
per cent of the settled Jewish population happen that the manager of an important 
Asrael and over one- -third of its settled branch of the collective > enterprise lives 7 
population. The collectives average smaller ro room, has m more primitive furni- 


about 200 ‘members or about 500 souls; ture, worse clothes, and eats less well than 
there are several large ones with more than — some of the ‘unskilled workers who happen a 
1 1,500 population. With the exception of a to be sickly and need special food and hous 
dozen or so o religious collectives, all the rest” ing. All commodities are distributed cen- 
_ belong to either one of the three large fed- ‘trally ¢ and in kind; food is eaten in the 
erations of collectives a and through ‘them | sal communal dining hall. Children are brought — 


up, from birth, in communal children’ s 
(April. 1945), 242-249. The findings presented in homes. 


this paper support some of their generalizations, 
_ mainly that the universality of social stratification _ Political institutions are democratic: and 


sems to be related to differential functional im- “equalitarian. All decisions of general inter- 
portance of social positions and to a est are taken by a simple majority vote in 
scarcity of personnel. On the other hand, as will the General Meeting, every ‘member having — bt 
appear below, our findings question their proposi-— te. Minor decisions are made by the 
“tin that all types of rewards must be differentially — mew - cisions are made by the 
dispensed in favor of high rank strata and their Management Committee and other special "i 
assumption that high prestige is always directly committees elected by all members for one- 
See especially the survey article by Llewellyn“ Thus, the s ocial of the 
Gross, The Use of Class Concepts in Sociological 
prevents the emergence of economic differ- 


‘(March 1949), 409-421. entiation. Yet, differential ‘social status ex- 
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ists in the kibutz society. Members with members whom the group itenies most ca capa- 


high and low status regard each other with | ble and trustworthy. Yet, the association es 
- a set of ‘stereotype attitudes, and in ute of a high status” rank with managerial posi- 
- pelations the awareness of being a distinct tions was not a simple process. Neither could 
: : type is clearly expressed. The high it be said of the kibutz society that “the 
and low strata play distinct roles’ in the question of . . . why different | Positions carry | ¥ 
_ process of institutional change and the dif. different degr ees of prestige . . . is logically — 
= nce in t their W: Weltanschauungs —— prior and, in the case of any particular in- 
Several questions demand answering: _ the question of) how certain individuals “ 


_into these positions.’® In fact, it would seem 7 | 


‘How did the distinct ‘strate emerge out 
rg 
the “equalitarian group early settlers? that in the Israeli collectives. this order of 


What are the criteria for locating mem- em- Priority was Teversed: -managerial positions 
bers in one of the strata? gained high prestige because of the — 


are uSU 


What are the characteristics high prestige of the persons who became 
“stratum? elected to fillthem, from a 
4, What are the relations between them and structural characteristics | of the “and wo 
their attitudes to each other? = haan kibutz society must be kept in mind: ‘the tegrity 
What special roles. do in the glorification of manual al “productive” ” work: =. 
What self- cn | _and the fierce insistence on complete equal. 
abo} 0 high 
manage 
sis = limited. ‘fint- -generation full mem- among the Phas thei the ben 
bers; transient and marginal | groups are strategic importance in the task of building of 
‘excluded; the special problems of the posi- the nation anew in the deserted land. Since ay de 
tion of the woman in the collective will also there was a surplus of intellectuals and white- _ | formalit 
As to methodology, the uniformities re- and “brainy” type of work was looked a, -. real, P 
ported in this paper were first discovered at and the manual worker became the hero 
‘through ‘participant observation in three of of ‘the day. attitudes, particularly 
_ the oldest collectives over a period of a a strong i in the early years of settlement, im- | _ principle 
1 ‘year and and a half. These uniformities were bued managerial tasks with deep ambiguity. =. 
, i subsequently chec ecked by (1) short “visits — On the one hand the group itself insisted on | ™@nager 
a i to a selected group of the oldest communes, a turnover in all managerial and administra- 4 gene 
with a a systematic observation and interview _ tive positions—even tl though efficiency might | | the scar 
guide; 2) intensive interviews with the” suffer. On the other hand, 4a gener: 
leaders of the two important fé factions in the elected to managerial positions felt impelled braii 
_ current struggle for institutional change: the toi insist on going back to ‘ ‘real \ work” after | Jn tin 
and the “innovators” and the end of their first term—even tibute— 
(3) participation te in nationwide meetings | of of they might have “enjoyed their task. But in | in the p 
& collective movement, called to discuss = secular society the pressure of the need ’ “ the or 
the pressure . for change “in the institutional , for efficiency in time won over the cultural the high 


The Emergence of Social Strata. Man- Ina new settlement t ‘there is much move- (teria bec 


_agerial positions of vital importance to the - nt from 1 bottom to top: new branches newcome 


group ar are quite naturally* entrusted to to those being skill and init initiative are at | the exist 


¢“Nothing : surprised me more in my investiga- of communistic societies in this country (Charles i‘ Personal 
Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies of the United ‘hidden b 
States, New York: Harper & Bros., 1875, p. 39 over, wit 
= 5 See Davis and oP. cit., 
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at the outset, there is u usually ‘one As the community grows older the 
skilled worker in in every branch and_ he is original” group of pioneers becomes ever 
naturally put in n charge of the less skilled, in the influx of newcomers, seniority 
- years of work and experience often produce also becomes a source of prestige. The old- = 
several: self-ti taught capable workers i in every timers: (“vatikim”) are are the ‘aristocracy of 
branch. Then a system of turnover of man- the kibutz. They are a certain 
agers may be adopted for some years. But amount of esteem for the ; 
again, years pass, one worker usually | be- ity alone. One ‘Might ca call this “the 
comes recognized as the best a among the good _* the fp pioneering personality.” And since, 
workers and the tendency then is to re-elect in most cases, the leaders, " managers and 
as manager for many years. Such men “responsible workers” are “recruited from 
are usually successful in several fields. The among the oldtimers | (newcomers are not as 
collectives, as any pioneering society, suffer generously appraised as ‘the oldtimers and 
from a lack rather than abundance of men they are not given as much opportunity for 
and women with talent, initiative and in- showing their best abilities) the attribute — 
tegrity; their scarcity puts them at a pre- of seniority comes to denote not only a 


and gains” them general ‘recognition "personal distinction of idealism and 


and high esteem. Thus there emerges a ing spirit, , but also the correlate: the man- i 
group of members whose personal status is __agerial position; and the ¢ managerial posi- yal 
so high that their -election to important tions g gain in prestige through the charisma 
managerial positions | is a matter of course, of the -_oldtimers who hold them. is: cep Ses 
the benefit to the group in making» best st Locating Members in One of the Social — 
use them being obvious ‘to all. In the Strata. . The objective attributes of status are 
early years ‘of settlement in Palestine, the explicitly whenever a kibutz member 
formalities were observed more than now: is asked to describe or give information 
managers would insist 1 upon returning to about some other member. The highest rank» 
“real, productive work’ after a term in the attribute is mentioned first; other, additional 
office: “but t these periods of ‘ ‘productive | qualifying attributes may then follow. 
work” grew sh jorter and shorter and the The highest rank is ; associated with a 
"principle o of turnover “nowadays means, ‘in designation of important personality” 
reality, turnover within given range of (Yish hashoov) which, on closer questioning, 
| managerial positions. ‘Simultaneously, the reveals one of the top leaders in the kibutz — 
exigencies of managing a big enterprise and movement or a person highly skilled and 
“the scarcity of g good managers s made for "specializing in some activity of general im- re 


a general shift in valuation from manual, portance in the kibutz movement. A quali- 


‘to “brainy” work. fication: “an important personality in | 
In time, these correlates of at- means a local leader or branch 
positions—became fixed ager who is credited for contributing 

in the popular mind and are used, ‘instead the success of the communal unal enterprise or 
of the original | criterion of : status, ‘to denote _ to the high | morale of the cor community. All 4 
‘high standing of these members in th personalities” are oldtimers and 
‘ommunity. This substitution of status cri- non ‘mention of seniority i is made, unless 
teria became « complete 1 with the arrival of 

newcomers to the kibutz, who are faced with the father of kibutz movement. ‘The 
‘the: existence of an already ‘stable ‘group “important personalities” are e the living 
of highly r respected leaders- -managers whose myths of the collective ideology—they 

| Personal background and attributes emplify the devotion, the faith, the accom- 
hidden by 1 time and social distance plishment which which show show that the 


within the co core of ‘oldtimers, personal “works. 
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Second in rank is, , simply, “one of the the significant ‘distinction in terms of dif. 
fret members” “(shad mihavatikim): ; this ferential life attitudes, opinions and ‘ol 


attribute is then followed by a designation — _ role played in the process of change, obtains — and th 
the “special work the oldtimer is doing. between the upper, ‘managerial stratum ¢ on | - 


In many cases, the -oldtimers have a man- the: one hand, and the whole rank and file The sel 
—* position in one of the branches | of ‘on the other. The ‘numerical ratio of the tunity 
the farm or specialize in some administra- lower to the middle substrata affects stip as 
me - tive tasks . If the work position is not man- relations between the upper stratum and the 2 epiitos 
the the special branch in which the old- - rank and file (see section on relations “lk to ‘mos' 
= timer works as a steady and “responsible” eae the two strata), 
worker is stressed: “He is one of the chief T he Characteristics of th the Two Social | 
field workers, “She is one of the oldest ‘Strata. Two special life conditions charac. 
in the poultry yard” o r, “She i is the the upper stratum leaders- -man- | 
head nurse of infants.” agers; one is the immunity from frustrating — 
a member is not an oldtimer and yet and humiliating experiences in dealing with 
a recent arrival, the length of his stay central ¢ distributive and administrative 
in the community is not mentioned, “only kibutz institutions, and the second is the 
his at work. Here, again, we find greater” life chance for emotional al 
pent tions d ‘derived from the special, ego- | worker 
_ ing experiences associated with their position | should n 
seniority, responsibility and leadership. _answerec 


special life conditions revolve your wo: 
¥ work re 


(stam pkak) is the lowest ‘designation. of his material needs, upon thing to 
this category one finds newcomers who are _ _ the elected officers who are supposed to dis- q recogniti 
‘still unknown in the community and those tribute commodities centrally, in kind and 
of the ‘older members who are not consid-— according to a general” (and rather vaguely 
ered or of “need.” For | ‘several rea 4 


rela 


situations. The kibutz “aristoc 

ry (if there is Tacy” is is ‘spontaneously treated with more 
The concept of rank is thus based on Tes spect deference and, therefore, very 
objectively define ned attributes of seniority to encounter these humiliating sit- 

% uations. Furthermore, , a sense of one’s im- 
"istration. The informal leaders of the kibutz portance in the affairs of the community, mau 
. Mov rement and within the collectives are and the feeling of security it generates, make related Ww 
always members w who belong to this upper _ their r behavior in dealing with the distribu- | “ons, ma 
stratum of oldtimers-mangers. The rank and “officers: more poised and self- lave sev 
file (amho) a re composed of the middle this, in turn, affects the attitude of ‘€go-expar 
stratum of “ “responsible workers” (both old- the officers so that it is very unlikely that the rank 
ie timers and middlecomers) and of the lowest they will release against the upper stratum — _—— 
stratum of “pkaks.” members whatever irritation or hostility they three types 
ithin the rank and file, the ratio. of “may feel. people into 
to ‘moveable workers varies greatly Another s serious problem in the kibutz is 
from one community to another and, within — generated by the fact | that the individual | tee : 


Ta 
toes every collective, over the span of time. But — does not see directly the results of his work- | ¢ rewards 
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| identify themselves with» the branch and 


q ‘ut of their own labor. ~The administrative 


that of others’, in the communal enterprise chance to the settlement and go to 
an and the fruits of his labor are pooled with town on some errand; they enjoy a degree e 
those of thi the others’; so is the recognition. of freedom of ‘movement and the pleasure 
~The sense of personal c creation and an oppor- of some petty ‘cash which they can spend 
tunity to realize one’s ‘sense of -workman- to see a show or go to a -café—pleasures 
as 9 as well as ‘the claim to the group’ rec- which the ‘rank file are deprived of. On 

ognition for one’s efforts, all these are lost’ 

to most members among the rank and file. perience the ego- gratifications, 
Seemingly, in the kibutz, this loss. is seri- represent their whole community in th 

ous; especially, is the “recognition by the dealings with banks, merchants and ‘oer 

woman working in the icy These special life tend to cre- 


plained to me one day that her supervisor 
- snapped at her “What did you do today, “ot —_= the upper stratum. They experience 
way?” and ‘she felt very hurt and upset. I B/ less of the strain and dependency and more | 
asked her, why should such a thing bother her; of the pleasures of collective living. “What 
“after all, she is an experienced, responsible is all this talk of ‘dependency’ I hear?” ex- 

worker and if her conscience is at “rest, she / claimed « one e of the top leaders. ‘ “Why, we . 

should not mind the supervisor’s remarks. ‘She in the kibutz are the only people who are i 

answered : “Outside, you get your money for tru 

your work and that is the main thing and the of competitive existence. ry feel more. free 


work relation ends there. Here you get no | 
reward at all. at me, , after years o of than all your Rockefellers. I do 


hard work in the dairy, what have I got? But really want!” 


| we work, because we know that is the right > The rank and me, on ‘the other | hand, 


recognition.” ‘point of daily routine, difficult and subordi- 


te work, tensions and conflicts in man 
The ms Managers of the branches, who institutional relations. 


_ The importance e of emotional gratifications 
in the kibutz society can not be overstressed. — 
The kibutz ideology is is that of avant- ont 
_ Pioneering, and the motivation is essentially 

that of self-denial. Material for in- 


ate a special “managerial W eltanschauung” 7 


direct its policy, see the harvest as the prod- 


oficers and the oldtimers in general, who 
direct the policy of the whole community, 


see the communal enterprise as a whole, 
. 


grasp it whole and identify with "motivational is based on the assump- 
it; they watch the growth and development eee 


— —— 
af ‘the farm and village with pride and in- jing to positions.” The stratification system in the 
terest and receive therefrom emotional gra grati-  kibutz certainly supports the statement concerning 
fications. _ Since seniority is so highly | cor- _ the existence of special rewards, but it shows also . 
related with managerial and leadership posi- = that it is not at all necessary for any system to - 
tions, ‘many n ad the per stratum dispense all three kinds of rewards. Special sus- 

? tenance and comfort are not associated with high 
several sources of opportunities prestige positions; neither is there any indication 
‘(go-expanding ex cperiences, while some of that, all other forces remaining equal, future devel- _ 
the rank and file have none.* Furthermore, opments will necessarily lead to preferential treat- . 

ment of the managerial stratum with regard to 


Davis and Moore (op. 243) the standard of living. To the contrary, a pressure 


three types of rewards that can be used to induce for higher material rewards comes from the rank ee 
people into desired positions: those that contribute and file who are underprivileged in “humor and 
to “sustenance and comfort,” to “humor and diver- diversion” as well as in “self-respect and ego-— A 
ion” and to “self-respect and ego-expansion.” They — expansion.” The former type of rewards is sought 

daim also that “In any social system all three kinds by them as a ahi the lack a" the 

rewards must be dispensed differentially accord- latter two. 
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to 


is in turn ‘tend ‘the hes I 
existence of identification of the members 4 set of stereotype attitudes. The 


with their work, the village, the group, the  agers- -leaders are respected for their contri. 
a communal future. If the society does not | bution to the communal enterprise as lead. 
af provide an any basis for identification, or ie the ers, organizers, ‘managers | of farm and shops, 
prepared to identify with ‘they are not loved. the part 
are -forthcomin and the w whole ‘nation tional insufficiently m motivated ‘ewcomers, the 
"system: collapses; character of their life is recog. 


between Managerial Stratum nized and they are privately—and sometimes 
the Rank and File. Social relations —accused of not really knowing 


Among the older members no overt signs don’t toad cur Mees .” say the rank and 
distance is , however, introduced by new- hand, feel slightly contemptuous of and dis- 
comers through their spontaneously deferen- couraged with the and file tor their 

tial attitude towards the managerial stratum. _ ‘inadequate enthusiasm, ‘their lack of intesas 
a One may observe a newcomer stepping aside — 2 participation in group life, their demands — 


“ 
to let the “big leader” pass through the for a higher standard of living and less self- 


door; in addressing. the “important person- ‘It seems clear that the 


alities” the newoomers speak leaders do not grasp the difference in the 
life conditions of the rank and file and the 4 
*) impact it must make on their image of and . 
from the fact that ‘they are e strangers attitude toward the “collective society. 
to the oldtimers and are incapable of ever : = in which the author participated will _ 


7 
achieving the degree of familiarity obtain- illustrate the nature of the differences be- 
ing among the oldtimers; their deferential tween the two s 


attitude towards the managers is brought 
between them: 
from the outside world. newcomer is 


faced with a fixed correlate personal was chatting with an oldtimer in the tiny 


—and he often. switchboard- post office-ar rmory room where 


job was to answer telephone | calls and take care 


does not sense the i initial criterion of status— / 
"personal attributes—which, historically and ° 
q th 4 around long enough to know what the score is. 
bY, ogically, stands behin ese occupationa a ou know what is bad in our system and I know 
e correlates. This a’ attitude of ‘Testraint and def- it too, so let’s not talk about that. But tell me, 
@ erence on the part of. the new newcomers s tends Big in your mind, are the good things . 

to increase the “gulf between the upper kibutz life?” T started hesitantly then 
‘stratum and the rank and file and inter- o _ warmed up and talked about the deep emotional 


feres with the proper functioning of com- many seem to Teceive from “44 


munication ¢ and with mutual understanding 
of each stratum’s viewpoints and problems. 


ry In a summer rest-home maintained by th through the “window and listened. His face 
kibutz, a girl newcomer became friendly with warmed up with a smile and when I finished 
= of the oldtimers. * ‘How I enjoy being able he exclaimed: : “Let me shake your hand! t | 


to talk with you,” * she exclaimed once. “Back i is all true, very true, what you just said!” — 


home, I would never dare to” speak to But the first man flared up: “Oh, that’s 4 


— always seemed so formidable and distant.” again, ” he cried, dismissing the other with an 
The oldtimer was bewildered | at her feeling of gesture (though not an unfriendly 


among all members are completely informal. “what kibutz life tastes like.” “These pene i 


deference exist. A certain degree of social The managers leaders, on the “other 


of the mail. “Tell me,” he said, “you've been 
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they were both oldtimers). know labelled “fanatics, ” “saints’ ” and “ conserva: 


ike 


it whole song, = friend. tives.”” 


most a the people do 
pod feel nothing of the sort. To the contrary, 


“to participate in ‘meetings, committee 
work and other communal activities. It is" 
when the passive ‘resistance of the rank 
the leaders reluctantly give in to the 


a Distinctive Roles of the Two Strata “4 
in the Dynamics of Institutional Change. — . secretariat of the Libutz federation | may €x- 
The managerial stratum, strongly identified ert its constraining pressure and threaten 
with the communal enterprise and immune “deviating” settlement with expulsion. he 
a 9 from many tensions, acts as a whip for in- ‘innovations are felt ‘to. be a 


ducing greater effort in work maintain-— pure collective system and are feared 
.. the austerity in consumption. The rank eventually to lead 
a i and file, on the other hand, press for the every f foundations on which this system rests. a 
3 elimination of the discomfort and depend- ‘Thus the differences in life conditions and 
-ency inherent in some of the institutional the resulting differences in each stratum’s 
structures, and higher standard of image of and attitude t toward the collective 
3 living. The pressure of the and ‘file society create two types of vested interests 
towards readjustments in ‘the institutional | with regard to the question of institutional 
is strongly opposed by the leader- change: those more directly exposed to 
ship, who use several means their effort dysfunctional consequences of the 
to restrain the ‘innovators.” Among the system have a stake in the 
means used by them is, first, intimidation change, while those experiencing more di- y 
through ridicule in the General Meetings; rectly the functional aspects and less exposed 
secondly, administrative obstacles put to the tensions and strain fight 
the w way of an in initiator r who insists on plac- the system in its entirety; they identify 4 
ing an issue on the agenda for a a public themselves with and act as the guardians of © ts 
discussion or wants to publish an article in the system as a whole and of the status —- 
the kibutz newspaper or periodical (secre- Thus in these times of “sturm und drang” 
; -taries and editors are members of the 2 “up- the leadership is not best qualified to lead. 
| “per” stratum); thirdly, the invitation. of in the search for is 


to a destruction of the 


appeal and experienced “whipper- The question arises as to the self 
“uppers” for a pep talk; more generally, ‘petuating forces i in the existing social strati- 


gs in systematic attempt being made at fication. | It is too early yet to make definite 
‘then strengthening > ideological motivation statements i in this respect. The oldest of the 
tional ‘through special sen seminars, literature, sons and daughters of the first generation 
from | tures, etc. are still in their twenties | and all of them 


different roles played by the two are children of the « early ‘pioneers—the 


strata a are clearly” visible at the General _kibutz aristocracy. Few have become active 


Meetings where leaders and managers call in communal affairs. Two tendencies may, 


for ever greater effort and self- sacrifice and however, observed: and 


rank and file resist more or or less 


eter hey or through: 


J is ‘openly leader- 


| — 
en to | \ 
other e are passive resistance in the form §§ 
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training and higher education are offered by highly v, valuable | and e esteemed members 
-_ community on the basis of intellectual — within a narrow range of important, man- | 
4 promise, special ability and loyalty to kibutz agerial positions. Prestige becomes associated _ | i 
values, these sons and daughters of the upper . a with _ these positions which are, then, used 
\ stratum have a better chance to be given as an index of high social status. am x 
training and to be placed in posi- 2. A divorce between material and non- 
az tions of trust and ‘responsibility. In some = material rewards. Is. High s status positions do Eee 
cases two and three children of an. “im- not bring» economic rewards. Members 
personality” show great promise and managerial positions enjoy extensive (long 
Special talent, and all are given special edu- range) emotional rewards (some ¢ due to 
cational opportunities. (2) In addition, some personalities ; particularly, an to 
_ of the “halo effect” of the parents does fall identify with larger entities and With» the 
on their children. The sons and daughters of future of the group; and some due to the 
4 “big shots” in the kibutz movement are tasks they perform) and these rewards creasin 
regarded as the aristocracy among the grow- make them more satisfied with | their lot United 


ing crop of second- -generation youths. There than the rank ; and file. The latter, ‘deprived Among 
is a vague aura of prestige ‘clinging these” emotional gratifications, demand contrib 
- the « “big name. ” They are very desirable as __ immediate (short range) ‘material gratifica- 
partners and a “marriage of chil- tions and reduction in institutional strain. a 
_ dren of “big shots” is a popular | event in 3. A conflict of interests obtains with re- 
the kibutz society, while > marriages of others gad to in institutional change, which is is not J 
‘pass s unnoticed. Still, the community y applies related to economic - exploitation or or inequal- x 
initial criteria “of status—intelligence, ity, but to what might be termed “spiritual 
ability, devotion collective values and exploitation” or an unequal distribution of 
work performance—to the -second- seemingly crucial, emotional gratifications. 
generation members, just as it originally did managerial s ‘Stratum 1 upholds the collec- 
in the small group of of pioneers with tive and the status Their ¢ 
each other. special life conditions and resulting mane 
Conclusions. The very special type of so- Weltanschauung, interfere w with effec- 


a 


= 


cial stratification the Israeli tive communication yn between the strata; ‘they similar 
a is distinguished by the following features accused of not knowing what collective tional 
Be which may now be related to the several life ‘ “Teally” is. Their efforts at grappling -referen 
ca, __ theoretical questions raised at the ——s with the | growing demands of the rank and 
of this paper: take the form of “ideological education” 
a 1 A distinct rel relation t between the prestige _ which, t they hope, , will increase the people's 
of personality attributes and the pr prestige of emotional gratifications. 
x - social position. Scarcity puts a premium fa These features of social stratification in 


capable and trustworthy members with ini- the ‘ibutz seeming paradox of 
ing: 
 tiative and leadership ability. Functional ” in a “classless” society. 
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\HE subject of social class has received 33 Although s studying class with n . 

considerable attention during. the past zational framework is theoretically 1 neces- 

i decade. Yet, much of the research has sary, the failure to ) analyze the impact of a 
attempted to ‘show ‘that American social major social forces on American class struc- 
lasses have” become relatively static and ture has led to a one- e-sided interpretation. 

well-defined. Implicitly | or explicitly, most Not only have such forces retarded the de- _ 

io have taken for granted an in- _ velopment of class ; rigidity, but actually a 

creasing solidification of class lines hates the ‘more indeterminate e class system seems to 

alf- 


oft the frontier, the decreased flow of immi- At this point a more ‘it clarification 
it gration, the possible slow-down of industrial terminology and objectives seems essen- 
/ expansion, and the apparently decreasing tial. First, what is meant by “social i? 
‘differentials among the various so- Although confusion over this concept 
cial classes. These act to restrict mobility — sists, most sociologists admit of some kind 
and as such make for greater rigidity in of class system in America. _ Furthermore, 
class system. they generally concur knowledge of 
assumption increased class solidi- patterning leads to an | understanding of 
“fication possibly has had other | determinants. people’s” actions. After this, less agreement _ 
Research i in small c communities with clearly is evidenced. One school of thought defines g 
defined prestige or or class s structures convinced ‘class in terms of objective _criteria—e. g. 
many that urban social systems exhibit ‘membership in a kinship unit, personal at- 
similar pattern. _ Secondly, structural-func- tributes, achievements, possessions, and 
tional analysis has served the frame of authority and power’—to which differential 
reference for a number of class studies. In- moral valuations are attached by members 
-asmuch as this theory emphasizes staticism “of a society. ‘qT hus, a social class is a large 
and integration, the historical effects of 
q cial | change, disorganization, and conflicting 
values on the have 


Citizenship and Social Class, Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1950. Although this rook dels 

- 1Among others, see Ww. Lloyd Warner, “Robert : with the British scene and differs in its an 


“Wa : a4 
= 2In a sense, an exception is 


ss Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be from the present essay, its insights provided many & 
a, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, _ helpful suggestions. Also, see C. Wright Mills, White 4 
45-48; Walter Goldschmidt, “Social ‘Class Collar: The American Middle Classes, New York: 
sAmerica—A Critical Review,” American Anthropol- Oxford University Press, 1951, which was released 
52 (October-December, 1950), 483-498 ; John» after the present article had _been accepted for 
ow Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin, Social Life: ees. . Mills’s provocative study in certain = 
| Structure and Function, New York: Alfred A. ways confirms the conclusions of this article, al- ae . 
1949, p. 473; William F. Ogburn and Meyer though the perspective quite different 


Nimkoff, Sociology, Boston: Houghton Mifflin in interpretation exist. 


Co, 1946, pp. 333-336. Of course, even though these  #% Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory: 
. authors and others agree that the American class Pure and Applied, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, a 
_ System is becoming more well-defined, they dis- 1949, pp. 171-172. These criteria ne weed in this 

_ agree among themselves as to the ‘extent of its _ paper are based on those of Parsons but have been 


present-day make-up and meet special conditions. 
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1890 
change 
was C 


position change i intensified by 
having: similarly valued objective criteria. world wars and a severe depression. The 
2 - Ina stable social order, members of a highly expansion | of urbanization, industrialization, 

valued kinship group in all probability have political consciousness, unionism, welfare 
highly valued personal ; attributes, power government, mass communication, and eco 3 strikin 
= and the like. In a dynamic social nomic inflation has re-molded American S0- nee vidual: 

order, however, the correlation among the ciety. These have 

Possessed by : any group of brought about a ‘redistribution of certain extrem 
_ persons is not as great, even though there objective criteria of _class—power, achieve- | 
is a strain toward equilibration. Of course, “ments and possessions, and personal attri. | 


kind of obj ective criteria which are con-— butes— —in such a wa to create a class 
more 


i posi ion in a hierarchy by reason of their of great social — 


ths 
below. No pretense is made at com. | the rura 
vinted “only 


nought insists ‘Upon a pleteness; instead the way is 
subjective state of “class consciousness” as” toward analyzing certain obviou 
the primary basis for class differentiation. lected of social class. 
Some Proponents of this is viewpoint, although 


having mustered strong g arguments for their 3 § 
position, apparently confuse a ‘recognition 


periodic 
Atlantic 
Outlook, 


of status differentials, or differential moral 


valuation of the several criteria of class, with P ower. That all relatively reid cite 
class _ consciousness,’ which n necessarily ‘have a -well- defined power- elite “time, m 
4 of its membership. In this paper question is of utmost significance: Is there aoa 
class is examined from the perspective group in the United States which is in The 
its objective criteria, although the discussion — creasingly gaining a monopolistic control ‘of urban 
is not without relevance for “class coins. oF or the instruments of political and eco eco- rather wv 
ness” as well, nomic power and which is setting itself off 
relationship of stratification in the from the mass of the populace? Historical 
ae community to that in the mass society evidence demonstrates that such is not the ! ‘veh. 

s another point of controversy. However, CaSe; indeed, an opposite tendency can be | 1909-14 
findings offer some substantiation discerned. This ; some 
2 the assumption that there is a parallel digressive explanation, 
sgh’ relationship between class structure in the | Popular opinion to the contrary, an ob Chicago 
local: community and that in the mass so- _servable class system existed at the tum | of Chica; 
ciety and that the social classes of | ‘the of the century in the United States; this ‘The Stan 
former are to a considerable degree a a reflec- was reflected most in the industrial 
t Ci 

tion of those of the latter, even” though 
regional and local variations exist.* York: Re 
Now that the background material has ___ ©The term, “power,” is used rather loosely |. 10 For 
encompass the concept of authority as well. _ 
a set forth, the central problem of this ani 6 The idea of a “ruling class” has been empha- 4 Popes, 
essay can be stated: : How has the social sized by the neo-Machiavellians. For example, set z= 
change of the: past few decades affected Robert Michels, Political Parties, Glencoe, Ill: The Th 
stratification so as to make foraless 
habl alt less i sid cl t 7 An extended discussion of all the ramifications "siderable 
na ea g ass of the class system at the turn of the hel 
_ in America? During the past half-century, would lead far afield. The fact that the United * doe 
the United States has been in the throes States was during that era less of a mass society ‘rod - 
of the A 
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and not necessarily in recognizing ‘that this businessmen’s | ‘dite 


clearly differentiated from both ‘the reinforced its position by recruiting few of 


middle and lower classes. § It stood in most its members from the lower income and im- 
7 striking contrast to those lower-class indi- migrant classes of the time. Miller,’ i in a 


viduals living i in Series of highly significant of 


extreme manner but it gained for 


political and economic power? 11 In addi- cent of of "this elite had 
tion, _many writers of that era ‘evinced a | been recruited from the lommn class. 


‘Teal recognition of the prevailing social The | ‘power- -elite, , composed primarily 


the rural Midwest fitted into the nation-wide pic- -—_Tenged by the agrarian bloc, the small trade : 


ture. However, ‘generally the upper classes of the union movement, and ‘a vocal minority of 


large urban centers were recognized as dominant. social reformers. In reality, however, the 


century 


United 
society | 


g local 


ate the : t 
ow the 


Detailed documentation for these generaliza * businessmen’ s control, although ‘restrained, 
tions is not possible here. However, in addition to 


the pertinent sources cited in this paper, the prin- WAS never ‘seriously endangered, even into 4 
cipal historical works and extensive selections from the. late 1920's. Certainly, viewed in terms 
periodicals and newspapers of this period—e.g. of a an cite, a well "defined ‘class system ar 


Atlantic Monthly, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The existed _ in the United States h 
Outlook, The New York Times—were read. the at the turn 


§Typically, the urban mida*’. classes of that of the century. 
measured occupationally, were composed of  Thes social currents of the past few decades 


small businessmen, professional persons, and other have, however, greatly altered the situation | 
“white-collar” The lower of the 1890’ ’s and 1900’s. Ss. Businessmen, espe- 

and industrial workers. cially since the early thirties, have been 
“deplorable” conditions of great numbers 

of urban dwellers at the turn of the century losing of their 
rather well documented. For some introductory over political and economic institutions, even 

reading, see” Jacob A. Riis, The Battle with though an increased growth ‘corporate 


Slum, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902; Paul — business may bk have ensued. To be sure, the 
Underwood Kellogg (ed.), The Pittsburgh Survey, — 
business interests 's still retain much of their 
| vols. New ork: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1909-14; First Report of the Tenement 
“Department of the City of New York, 1902-1903 as 12 This will be confirmed by a check of news-_ 

vol. I, New York: M. Brown, 1903; J. Cc. papers an and periodicals the period. Some ex- 
Kennedy et al., Wages and Family Budgets in the _ amples are Edgar Fawcett, “Plutocracy and Snob- 

_ Chicago Stockyards District, Chicago: University — bery in New York,” The Arena, 4 (June, 1891), 

of Chicago Press, 1914; Frank Hatch Streightoff, 142-151; Vida D. Scudder, “A Hidden Weakness — 
The Standard of Living among the Industrial People in Our Democracy,” The Atlantic Monty, 89 

of America, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911; (May, 1902), 638-640; “Women and . ne 

_ Robert Coit Chapin, The Standard of Living among -Harper’s Bazaar, 37 (October, 1903), 997. 

_ Workingmen’s Families in New York City, New a 18 William Miller, “The Recruitment of. i 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1909. American Business Elite,” Quarterly Journal of 

For example, see Arthur Train, Puritan’s Economics, 64 (May, 1950), 242-253; William 

Pores, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931, Miller, Historians and the Business 
Chap. 17; Dixon Wecter, The Saga of American — Elite,” Journal of Economic History, 9 (November, =P 
Society, New York: ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 1949), 184- 208. In the latter report, Miller lists 
The latter work provides an extensive bibliography. 190 principal business leaders of the early twentieth = 


_ The writings of the muckrakers present con- century. Unfortunately, their home addresses are 


fiderable evidence of the political and economic not given. A cursory check of those heads of 
Dower held by this group. In addition, the follow- national banks and life insurance companies known 
- ing historical study contains a good survey of this to have been located in New York reveals that 
Period and a useful bibliography. Samuel Eliot among the former, 9 out of 12, and among the 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth s latter, 6 out of 8, were listed in the New York anh 


Of the American Republic, vol. Social Register for 1910. This suggests a rather 


Oxford University Press, 1950. se affinity between the social and business elites. 
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= big businessmen, was from time to time chal- — = 
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md receive the ‘Public approval it had at 
d These have implications for th of por 
domain. . Two groups. in class structure. A research mobilit 
rh ticular have emerged as competitors of the by Hart throws light on their effects on | researc 
and the labor leaders.1® Within the last two Windsor, Canada, ai an industrial | community suggest 
decades the rise of the labor leaders has been which has much in common with those in ent-daj 
phenomenal, | and ass such has served to the United States, he makes a significant ~ on the 
the power formerly held by one observation: held al 
group. While it is true that these “new causes: 
of power” have at times" co-operated an ~~ atever group we select for intensive study 


n 


we find the same pattern. ~The group most 
even collaborated with big business, they "vociferous and violent in its opposition to 


‘clearly have usurped a considerable degree unionism, whether it be the old families » the 
of control over the economic system. . The Chamber of Commerce, the local politicians, 

- support they receive from great numbers of sections of the clergy, or the small business men, 
_workingmen whose influence has been made proves to be a group which is not threatened | 
effective through the use of the ‘strike ‘financially to any» noticeable extent by “union be indi 
a these leaders not only to set wage activity but which very 0 obviously i is threatened shit w 
policies but, in fact, to play an increasingly morally. Their shouts . . . are reflections 
important role in » the 1 management of busi- of a threat to their bank accounts but to. 


their prestige and to the they 
ness. Political power has also been attained have hitherto enjoyed. 


by labor leaders. Although the elections of 
1944 and 1948 are evidence of this, what = Union members thus no longer ook: to the 


“older” groups in the community. for 
; stantial amount of favorable labor legisla- sel, nor do they show them their former 
= within | the last two decades (even deference; instead they have turned to their 


considering certain recent setbacks). And it local labor leaders. These findings of 


_ is more significant is the passage | of a sub- 


_ is noteworthy that this ascendancy of labor’ s which reveal a shift in moral valuation are 
leaders” has had the support of a consider- indicative of what is -transpiring” in many | tion bas 
able ‘Proportion of the American _ other urban | “has bee 
_ The splintering of the elite in the United _ tion und 


a ang the Pullman incident’® and still 


have historically been closed to 
14 No elaboration of the new role of government those persons of of low : status. “S But t the 
bureaucrats and the effects of this group on the achievement of positions of prominence 
class structure will be undertaken here. For an within labor r organizations has not been certain 
.  over- -all survey containing some of the necessary . encumbered by such a restriction. Although ] tionary 


bs 


Society, University of Colorado Studies: Series in especially between the and the class SOC 
Sociology, no . 1, Boulder: University of Colorado A.F.L., many labor leaders a are “being re count. 
Press, 1949.00 ered from groups s which have traditionally | World V 
Morison’ Commager, op. cit. ; “H 
Labor Leadership?” The University WwW. _M. Hart, “Industrial Relations Re- 
Ti of Chicago Round Table, no. 581, May 8, 1949; Search and Social Theory,” Canadian Journal of 
Wright Mills, The New Men of Power, New Economics and Political Science, 1S 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948; Foster Rhea 
Taussig and C. 
lew 
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been as lower class.1® This repre- occupational groups of middle cl ane ere 
| ents a ‘new avenue of achieving positions | financially liquidated by the inflationa ary 
power and prestige—a form of social: spiral of the early 1920's. They suffered 
"mobility largely overlooked in community — such catastrophic losses ‘that in | order to 
— recapture their former material advantages 
| = The shifting make-up of the power- r-elite in society, they became some of the major 
suggests explanations for some of the pres- supporters of Nazism.2° Members of the 
ent-day “class consciousness,’ particularly traditional middle class England 
‘on the part of those groups formerly also” lost much of their former status, 
i held almost complete control. Loss of power = unable to purchase those articles which are — = 
causes great | concern among the elite, thereby assumed. to be standard for their way of 


pt 


deading to increased ‘ ‘class consciousness.” life. But these historical examples are 
Generally, those whose ‘status has declined merely indicative of possible eventualities. 
are reluctant or at times refuse to admit a In the United States, the inflationary spiral sen 
oss. But it does not follow, as some writers has been milder, and asa result its conse- 
have intimated, that class lines are becoming — - quences | have up to now been quite different. 
more rigid; just: the “opposite trend may But inflation is only one of a number 
be indicated. The failure to recognize major ; of factors at work. As many members of # 
shifts within the class structure over a period the _ historical lower class have evinced 
of time mi may be one explanation | for the fact growing interest in the political activities | 
some writers can ‘upper of the nation, they hi have received certain” 
dass” sociologists. benefits from an expanding welfare govern- 
Achievements and - Possessions. _ Achieve- ment—not the least of these being taxation Ms 
‘ments he here refer to occupational position and according to the ability | to | pay, minimum x 
income; e; possessions denote 2 such material wage laws, , and relief pr programs. Although — 
items as a house or an automobile. Because — ome effects have been moderate, neverthe- 
they are typically interrelated, these criteria 
the United States, class differentia- 
many tion based on achievements and | possessions — “upper 1 and 5 per cent income groups have 
has been undergoing considerable. modifica-_ since a peak period in 1928 received 
United | tion under the impact of 2 a number of Sorel smaller proportion of the national income! 
wide social forces. The economic inflation (even though a slight upward trend began 


and | general high level of dur- = World War On the 


tionary process will expand under the im- 


labor, of further crisis spending. Reich, New York: The Macmillan Co., od 
id class sociologists have taken ‘this into 20 ff.; Frieda Wunderlich, “Fascism a and the German 


certain economists. prove correct, the 


W orld War provides numerous ‘examples of 
the changes in class structure which | were 

wrought by inflation. Germany 1S possibly and “English 
the best known case in point, for certain Classes, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 195 


Mills, op. cit., Chap. 5; Eli Chinoy, “Local 22Simon Kuznets, Shares of Upper Income 
:| = Leadership,” in Alvin W. Gouldner (ed. Ou in Income and Savings, Occasional Paper 
in Leadership, New York: no Bureau of Economic 
“Brothers, 1950, pp. 157-173. 
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now able | to 
services, whereas other occupational 
ay wi many marginal salaried mem. 
is less bers of the traditional middle 
structure. merely held their own, and i in numerous 


This problem, however, is” exceedingly ‘ins 


Not only have offered with rising prices.” Measured i in terms 
| 


income and possessions, s, this differential il 


3 cycles) and the material ~The above-mentioned social forces, among 
analysis inadequate. Vet, the following others, have permitted many persons, espe. 
tistical data computed “for single persons cially” urban ‘industrial workers, to indulge ; 

should | illustrate some the differential ‘conspicuous consumption” to | a greater 
change in standard of living among occupa- degree than before. *6 On the other 


tions which has been occurring during the hand, the apparently decreased flow of in- 
past two decades? groups 
a Samat brought about a diminution in the extrava-— 


IN STANDARD OF SELECTED gant ‘ ‘conspicuous consumption’ ’ which eX- 


isted at the turn | of the century.” 27 Further. 


Coal miner 100 191 that ‘ ‘conspicuous leisure” 


Textile worker 100 139 has become increasingly unimportant as 


Automobile abile worker = differentiating characteristic. Formerly 
stricted to the traditional upper and middle 
Teacher = -week and paid vacations, become the 


‘Congressman prerogative of many historically lower- class 


Bondholder 
to-do stockholder ’ among many groups’ in this country. 
stockholder research findings of Ha Harris also bear 
the above trends. He notes that the | 
These figures must be ‘interpreted with outpouring of secondary school and college | 
reservation, for the occupations cited were in 


Pensioner occupations.** These gains may be respon- 


sible for a minimization of ‘ ‘class conscious: | _ 


r trends, however, are undoubtedly pres- 
likelihood chosen to emphasize a trend. uk: Gung peeks 


However, other materials serve general usually arises out of the middle class. 
to to cossohoraie these data.”4 a Certain manual Witt Bowden, “Changes in Modes of 


workers formerly of lower-class status are Monthly Labor Review, 71 (July, 1950), 27; What 
an Hour’s Work Would Buy, 1914-1948, Studies in 


cal Information on the Distribution of Income by + Labor Statistics, no. 3, New York: National Indus- - 
_ Size in the United States,” American Economic Re- trial Conference Board, Inc., 1950. These studies 
view, 40 (May, 1950), 321-341; “1950 Survey of reveal that industrial workers have considerably in- 
- Consumer Finances, Part III. Distribution of Con- creased their spending on luxury —_ during the 
= sumer Income in 1949,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, 36 past half-century. 
= (August, 1950), 948-965; Lester V. Chandler, | It would be difficult to find “conspicuous con- 
oe = in the United States, 1940-1948, New York: _ sumption ” today comparable to that reported in an 
Harper & Bros., 1951, pp. 350ff§ = Mie article in The New York Times, April 9, 1905, p. 2. 
ie _ 23The National City Bank of ‘New es ee therein is the spending of vast sums of 
“Monthly Letter on Economic Conditions and money on railway house parties lasting several 
ea 24 See selected issues of the Monthly Labor Re- 28 “Paid Vacations | and Sick Leave in Industry, 
«view, 1947-51 and special the De- Labor Review, 65 
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SOCIAL CLASSES IN IN N AMERICA 
hes served to reduce the economic) classes than t they are today; a 
dvantages of the educated and the “white- equalization in style has been occurring. 
workers” over such “non-educated” 


id _ Beginning about the time of the First World | 
— employees as factory workers.29 ‘War dresses began to be mass” ‘produced 
But still other processes point to a level- in large’ quantities, “and these fol follow ‘the 
ing « of occupational status. During the past fashions to a very marked -degree.34 
- fifty years, many occupations have laid In fact, it is almost as easy to be in style 
to professional st standing, an “hon- the purchase of a dress costing 12 
-orific’? designation: formerly restricted | to or 15 dollars as with ‘one costing 200 or 300 
relatively few groups. If formal education dollars. To be sure, differences in quality 
is any index” of professionalization, a com- exist, but even these have 2 diminished. 
parison of college bulletins for 1900 and Furthermore, although the upper classes m may 
1951 will reveal the great number of occu- ‘e still set the style trend, the time lag ond 
reater groups which are in the process 
other : of achieving this goal—e.g g. librarians, musi- 
of in- | cians, dramatists, farmers, and businessmen. 
shave | a degree of fashionable “ hair-do’s’ and 1 
process may now be under way among in- today "prerogative 
more women, having become d diffused 
4 these trends, ‘which have i in a sense e detracted in great_ measure by motion pictures and» 


id from the importance of educational differ- ‘magazines. 


generally have been in class Other changes have occurred in the 
language. Although ex: exact information ‘is. 


Personal Attributes. Two 70 sa oe’ most ob- lacking, the available data at least suggest aot i 
niddle vious traits of class distinction are dress a growing similarity of speech patterns _ 
and language. The author’s extensive -read- ‘America.2® Although the extent this 

ing in other cultures uncovered process has not 


relatively rigid class , estate, or caste system as marked as it was at the turn of the a4 
in which - stratification was not reinforced Also, the growing use of informal sports clothes  —_—_— 
by dress and/or language differences.*! Al- everyday wear is in keeping with this general _ 
ths 
though these are of crucial importance, little process; 
lected | by students of of the American class _ confirmed these general observations. Also, see H. 
system. Nevertheless, certain generalizations - Stanley Marcus, “America Is in Fashion,” Fortune, 
are possible. ail 22 (November, 1940), 80-81; David L. Cohn, The 
Good Old Days, New York: Simon & Schuster, 
nour In the area” of dress, a leveling Process 1540, pp. 308-310; U. S. Department of Commerce, 3 


is evident. Especially i is this true of women ‘Women 's, Misses’ Children’ s Outerwear,” 


| dothing. 82 A half-century ago ‘ “fashions December, 1949. 


udies i0 eee much more restricted to the ‘upper _ 84 Apparently as early as s the late t twenties col 

1 Indus = plaints were being voiced by society women that it 

- studies _ Seymour E. Harris, The Market for College was becoming increasingly difficult to dress distinc- _ 

ably in- Cambridge, ‘Mass.: Harvard University tively. See Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Coat 
Press, 1949, and the Slum, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951, pp. 192-193. = = 85 For example, see Hans Kurath, A Word ind. 
7. H. Pear, “Psychological Aspects of English _ raphy of the Eastern United States, Ann Arbor: 
Social Stratification,” Bulletin of the John Rylands” University of Michigan Press, 1949, pp. 7- 8; Falk 
Library, 26 (May- June, 1942), 342-368. This Johnson, “How We Got Our Dialects,” The 
- thor emphasizes the importance of language and can Mercury, 64 (January, 1947), 70. Also, compare tide 
i dress ; and notes their relationship to social stratifica- Yakira Hagalili Frank, “The Speech of New York a 
England. City,” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
tent Py Men’s clothing has undergone some “democra- of Michigan, June, 1948) with E. H. Babbitt, | “The - 
‘ tization.” For example, the emphasis on special English of the Lower Classes in New York City and >, 
for different social occasions is not nearly Vicinity,” Dialect Notes, 1 (1896), 
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disorganization of the twenties, and has con- 
a 


‘conversations with professional linguists and for class research. 1. Nowadays, many per 


"examination of their studies have revealed _ during the course. of a week or even pies, 
contradictions to the foregoing a single day « can not be relegated to any 
zation. The so-called “correct speech” is specific class—especially i is this true in the 
being diffused to the mass of the populace — secondary ~ group association of the urban 
migration, mass education, and community. In a theater, in a department | 
_ communication media as the radio and the store, in the , subway, and in many other so | 
movies. At the same time, a growing tol- cial situations, it is becoming increasingly 
eration: for vernacular expressions to react to people in terms of class 
observed. comparison of the grammar position. In a social system | where relatively 
texts of the 1900’s with those | of the 1940’s few individuals know one another and where 
and makes this clear. Further cor- the outward symbols of class distinction 
4 roboration is offered by research into the have been minimized, class has become less 
liberal standards in English meaningful for predicting many kinds of 
among college teachers, editors, and social actions. the lack of 
the like. symbols of distinction serves to make “ tem- 
these are not the only excursions up the social ladder” a 
_ personal attributes | which merit careful at- more objective possibility. For example, a 
tention. Social e etiquette has ; undergone person generally regarded as lower class 
"equalization during the past half-century. may patronize a fashior. night club 
In contradistinction to the exacting and resort. Iti is highly doubtfu: t that, this was 
elaborate s ‘social ritual which clearly se set apart 
elite of the 1890’ s and 1900’s, the outward distinctions. were apparent 
ie ‘proper’ ' etiquette of today not only calls x and when many more people li lived under the 


for much greater simplicity but is in reality influence of primary group up control. This 
ill-defined. This breakdown in “cor- pattern, in turn, should accelerate the proc: 


rect” etiquette apparently was produced by ess ol of 
World War heightened the social classes. 


tinued up to the present day. Here, too, UMMARY CONCLUSIONS gists 


the ideal of egalitarianism has had consider- Four of the of class what 
able influence. Thus, the old u 


uence. ihus, the old upper r classes ~ been examined for the purpose of aa 


in this sense have become “democratized,” - the effects of recent social change on class 


whereas the traditional lower classes have differentiation. Throughout, the generaliza- 
_ through education an and mass communication 


= tions have been most applicable to large} 


come to adopt many oo the so- ~called “cor- ur rban centers, but they have meaning for 
rect’ manners. small towns and rural communities as well. 


The hese changes are are 2 of crucial would be possible 1 to extend this analysis | 
Albert H. Fred G. Walcott, \ ‘influence of kinship. as a determinant of class q indivic 
Pacts About Current English Usage, New York: ~ position. . The integrated large family ‘system, 


-D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938; Norman Lewis, — n rele- 
“How Correct Must Correct English Be?” Harper’ rs _ which played such an important role it 


Magosine, 198 (March, 1949) 68-74. gating the individual to particular position 
tei _ 87 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Learning How to 0 Be- in a rigid class, estate, or caste system, <* 
have, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. disintegrated under the impact of indus 
es re... 88 Undoubtedly the two wars during the twen a ‘trialization, urbanization, migration, a and 
tieth century have been of great importance in keep- 
7) ing the class system in a fluid state. These wars = %9% This notion, introduced in a research study in 
have affected all aspects of life and have possibly not England, has been by class sociologists in 
he _ been emphasized sufficiently in this paper. However, 
a separate amey would be required to do justice to 
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But it the writer believes that the ‘ "understanding a and interpreting s social 


“prior ‘discussion has been “sufficiently ela- i in the urban community has been are 
Ad borate for the purpose intended. Obviously, 3. The idea of class mobility as set forth 
every aspect of this very complex: prob- by many : sociologists requires careful ‘scru- 
has been considered. The position of tiny. _F or example , studying sc social climbing q 
Negro falls into special category. Also, solely in terms of o ccupation may 
regional var variations have not been examined. very misleading results. _ Changes in income 


© 


However, s some conclusions follow — personal attributes , and the power held by 


| have been “conducive toa more rigid “3 at far. Although it can hardly be denied 


alysis 
ening 
class 5 
stem, 
1 rele- 
sition 


differentiated class system, others possibly that, measured by “objective criteria, some 
more significant have e counteracted this — kind of class system exists in the United — 
Thus, in many respects the e class class States, historical changes i in the social struc- 
“system is well- defined than it was a ture: may y well give substance the 
half- -century ago, particularly in the urban can creed “classlessness.” Those who can; 


' 


community—there is, for example, less aspire | to all the prestige criteria may at| 


observable elite. "Indeed, today the oe least attain one e or two” of them. During the! 
tions among classes in America appear to - present century the traditional lower cau 
a so vague that social classes can be spoken of ; have been acquiring some of the highly | 
only in terms of ideal types. Failure to view valued objective criteria of class differentia- a 
them in historical perspective has led to a___ tion at the expense of some members of the 
false interpretation present-day ‘social traditional upper and middle classes who 
stratification, is have been losing theirs. Not only has this 
a result of the re-distribution of "growing disequilibration among prestige 
selected highly valued prestige criteria, peo- teria. increased the difficulty of determining 
ple’s notions about class lines have in all class lines, but it may well be ‘a powerful 
probability be become confused. (That in strengthening the 3 


gists offer so few areas of agreement as as to _lessness. 
what constitutes the class structure in Finally, this essay not aver that 
America is. an empirical substantiation for reversal of some of the above t trends may not a 
“this: observation. For example, although t take place, or that a rigid class sy system based 
certain traditionally middle-class persons on a new set of status distinctions may not > 


may retain some status by virtue of their arise in the future. However, the a 
“white-collar’ > employment, | in terms of social: structure, including class itself, will in 
to monetary achievements they have lost status ‘ all likelihood be subjected to further strains 
to many industrial workers. Furthermore, by the contemporary forces making for 2 
sy of the personal attributes which kept cial change. The world as a whole is pres- 4 
individuals in a particular class position ently _ undergoing the greatest social up- 
+ 
| been 4 weakened and none has it has yet “experienced; ; that the 
- United States could isolate itself ‘seems im- Bs 
forces have left the class. ‘structure: in -an_ probable. The growth of a rigid and | 
indeterminate state. | turn, » the value of differentiated class system under these 


_ the concept ‘ “social class” as a device for cumstances is not a reasonable expectation. = 
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oa FURTHER DATA AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE OEDIPUS | At: 
“HYPOTHESIS: THE CONSEQUENCE OF AN 
INADEQUATE HYPOTHESISt 


INTRODUCTION courtship (i. e., , toward a commitment i im 


plying” marriage) will have conscious atti- 
HE research upon which 

tudes of “preference f for t parent of the 


T and earlier papers! are based was con 
opposite: sex over the | parent of the same sex? 
a Fe ceived in an attempt to bring data to > "The first report (1943), which we base 


bear on on the Freudian’ formulation of the 


4 Oedipus complex i is conceived asa ‘telation- correlation between the ma es “coursip 


ship between an offspring and his (or her ) fi nogress amd attachment to mothers. 


th finding was consistent with the writer’s hy- | fathers 
ain pothesis. The father-son relationship did not 


Tf the Oedipus complex is not resolved by 
prove to have any explanatory value in 
the time the offspring becomes an adult, so 
accounting for variation in courtship prog: 


the theory, the relationships of the ‘off "ress among ‘college males. tion be 
if At stage the « data on comparable parent 
series of females had not been analyzed, 
‘What was the significance of this finding for 

the females? It appeared that there were e two 


Wests hypotheses, either of which might pr 
_ *The analysis in this paper was made satit for th 1€ correlation noted naa male sub} a 
in part through a grant-in-aid allocated by a re- jects consist 
search committee at Vanderbilt University, from which 
funds made available jointly by the Carnegie Corpo- (a) That, as originally hypothesized, the rela- | parent. 
ration of New York and that university, and in part _ tionship of ‘the ng a with the parent of oppo 

from a grant-in-aid allocated by the Graduate - site sex is” more important in accounting for we & si 

School of Northwestern University. The author, variation in courtship behavior than the rela: three 
however, , and neither of the universities nor the tionship with the parent of the same rt sample 


_ spring with peer-age persons of opposite sex fae 
will be disturbed. The writer then reasoned. 
that one implication ¢ of this theory was i 


follows: : among young middle-class adults 
those who manifest relatively little 


Foundation, is responsible for statements in this (b) That, irrespective of the sex of "offspring who ¥ 


onsible {0 in this 
-artidle. = the relationship with the mother is more im | mother 


To save e space, further r vefevences to the earlier 


"papers will be by date only. These articles, all of portant than t the relationship — “* the father 


in accounting for variation 
_as follows: 1943, “The Relation between Courtship 
Behavior and Attitudes towards Parents among Col- 
ie Men,” American Sociological Review, 8, 164- 4 
174; 1946, “Interrelations between Certain Social upon t the female subjects should make possi- ig 
7 - Background and Parent-Son Factors in a Study of ble a choice between these “competing hy- a | 
_ Courtship among College Men,” American Socio- th Thi tati t fulfilled, 
Logical Review, 11, 1947, “Primary. Factors potheses. Is expectation was no 
__ however, when a parallel analysis upon fe 
male subjects. failed to reveal that the rela- | 


the Loss of a Parent and Progress in Courtship,” tionship of = women to either parent W was 
Journal of Social Psychology, 29, 51-56; 1949b, tionship 


of Sociology, 55, 269-278; 1950, “Some Data The reasoning which connects this hypothess 
- ing on the Oedipus Hypothesis,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social 481-489. 
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DATA ON THE OEDIPUS “HYPOTHESI 

Thus when the elusive re correlation finally 


behavior among the female subjects, it wa was 


“child relationship or variation i in with a question of ‘interpretation. 
“behavior among college women. It seemed from consideration the possibility the 
possible that the elusive correlation might be might have arisen by 

revealed by other modes of analysis. Follow- chance (which was shown _ by the tests of 
1 ing Freud’ s hunch that the absence from the _ significance to be very improbable), we find nd 
nt im. home of the parent of the same sex would that there are at least two possibilities ; 

— (a) _The writer was incorrect in his assump- 
of writer proceeded to investigate the relation a 
sex, “between the absence from the home of the 
based of either sex and me spring’s the consistent corroboration in the sub- 
gative f progress in n courtship. As before, the data on of males he was _Feluctant to accept “this” 
This that is, 0 on the average, those e males whose (b) As formulated in this’ ‘the theory 
’s hy- | fathers were absent from the home were of the Oedipus Was not to 
id not | _ more retarded in courtship than those males 
in "whose fathers were present. For the females’ — 
r0 i here red to be no significant cee ee the case. “hea 


procedure was at conse- 


‘tion between the presence > OF absence ¢ of the 
arable parent of either sex and. progress in a 4 qualitative in the signifi- 
(1949a). cance of the parent- -child relationship. Ac- 
‘Still believing that there might some ‘it to 
4 ‘correlation : among women between courtship en: 
progress and child-parent | relationships, | 
writer undertook one more analysis. This 
consisted of selecting five questionnaire items 
-child relations. Two of the five tone teflection on the culture and from 
examination of some of the frequency dis- 
ie were significant in the female sub- tributions of the same ‘data, a new set of — 
It was found that as u usual the males hypotheses concerning parent-child relation- 
who were most closely attached | to their ships was set up. It should be noted that in 
a tended on the average to be least part (but only in part) the hypotheses were 
advanced in courtship. With respect to fe- derived from the foregoing data and that 
‘males, however, it was found that the women _ the hypotheses are to be tested ¢ on the same ae 
who were re most closely < attached to = data. It is u unfortunate that the writer A 


qualitative 


fathers tended on the average to be most not have a a new set of data for this purpose. k 
advanced in their courtship progress. a For, this reason the findings concerning the 

1g — Rather their status lies somewhere in that: 


on fe . research scholar usually seems able to dream up uncertain limbo 0 between the conclusive and i 


e rela- 4 aN appropriate interpretation. The fact that the sug gestive. 
interpretation is “dreamed up” does not mean that. — 
nt was i 


' therefore it is worthless, but it does mean that po difference between the sexes in the correlations be- 
should be sensitive to its logical status. It is not an tween attachments to their parents of opposite 

mpirically substantiated proposition but it is gen- and their courtship progress in terms of the 

plex is erally a new untested hy pothesis. is Ina 
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hypotheses ‘of the present and universities in the Middle West ip 
aa Subjects of both sexes tend to profess Armed with these data a, the writer set 
‘no preference for either parent. about to determine which a the items in 
‘Il. Irrespective of of the sex of ‘subject, the questionnaire bore on the above hypoth. 
those subjects who express a _prefer- + eses. It will be noted that hypotheses I, Il, 
th ence for one or the other parent tend and III concern the preferential attitudes of 
prefer the mother. subjects toward their mothers and fathers, 
OT, a Of those subjects who express a pref- It was felt that four of the items in the | 
erence ponent, males tend questionnaire on this subject: 
portion do females; females tend 
to prefer their fathers i in greater pro- — 


portion than do males. y your father (mother)? 


Do you ever get “homesick” for your B 


Parents of both sexes tend to profess father (mother)? 
preference for c r children’ 4. Which Parent loves more? 


he Which of yo oink parents do you love mor? 
_ 2. Amount of attachment between you and ; 


and fe 


sex. Hypotheses IV, V, and VI deal with the 


Irrespective pasent, sreferential attitudes of parents toward ; 
parents who show a ‘Preference for P sons 


or tend 204 daughters. Since the o original question- 
{ naire contained no responses from parens, 

Of ‘those parents who express 8 pref. it was felt that evidence for these hypotheses 

would have to be adduced in an indirect 

erence for children , fathers tend to | ra 

ay. The questionnaire contain the 

prefer their daughters in greater 
7 - tend to prefer their sons in greater 5. During your childhood who do you think 2 

proportion t than do fathers. your father’s (mother’s) favo 


‘Vu. A consequence e of hypothesis V is that ‘The subj ~ was provided with the a opportu: 
os daughters show more evidence of be- 


4 by th “nity to indicate that the favorite was the 
“self, an older or younger | brother, or "an older 
var. of bed younger sister. An op portunity w 
is that preferences of fathers tend 
be m evenly distributed be- he wie the only 
- tween sons and omer than are the 


vided for the subject to indicate that he — 


— 


To test this sequence of I hypotheses it was 


in which the parents had an opportunity to 


thought there was no favorite and also that | 


. to select from all the cases those | 


SAMPLE | 
The e data on on which the findings of the 
present and previous studies are based we were 


obtained from questionnaires filled out by 


somewhat over a thousand male and female sub- of each of whom one 


q 
at sixteen coeducational colleges” — brother. Since ‘it was Suspected 
that there might be some bias in getting 
from a subject who was supposed to 
somewhat from that presented in: F. Winch, indicate whether (or she) or 


express favoritism for a male or a female | 
child. Accordingly from 1 the entire 


ng of the 
“The Study of Personality in the Family Settin of the the sex 1 was 
‘| have been made in order to eliminate the incon- 5 See (1943) pp. for a discussion of the 
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mother the father, another device naire contains two items ‘relevant 


used. Two more sub-samples were se- hypothesis: 
] 
_ males and a series of females s each 0 of whom were not wanted by your father (mother)? — 


6. How frequently have yo you felt that you — 
‘| had one sibling of either sex. Hence there "> 4a child how often did you feel that you 


were four sub- samples: males who |] had |sisters aq been adopted 
al only, females who had brothers only, n males 
who had one brother and one sister only, It was if it was true that 
a females who had one brother and one — daughters felt less wanted than sons did, 7 be 
These’ samples and the this should show up by a greater frequency 
‘numbers in each are ta tabulated in Table of ‘reporting the that they felt ‘unwanted 
1, Sup OF WITH ONE ot Two st Hypornests IV IV, 


Sub- -sample Number of Number of Siblings B26... 


Pj 


Femal 


= * The data on preferences of parents are are thus based up upon n the r responses of 282 subjects (117 males and 


165 females) concerning themselves and their 432 siblings (235 brothers a and 197 sisters). ‘alae ee 

4 Unfortunately this one question on favor- by their parents _ reporting the feeling — — 
- itism is the only i item it in the entire ire question- that they had been adopted. (All subjects * 
naire which provides a any evidence for hy- were ‘ “own? children from unbroken homes.) 
 potheses IV, V, and VI. The analysis here As a corollary of hypotheses V and VI ms 
_ presented is based upon a pooling of all male was reasoned that the preferences of fathers a 

and all female (ie. “self” ame and ‘ ‘sibling”) should be more evenly distributed between 
responses.‘ siete aa : sons and daughters than the preferences of 
Asa a corollary of hypothesis V, ‘it was mothers. Again the only question available — 
reasoned that daughters would tend to feel se to test this hypothesis was No. 5 oe 
less wanted than would sons. The question the favorite of each parent during the sub-— 

| ¢To maximize the number of cases ‘upon which ____ Distributions: of responses by sex to the 


__ hypotheses IV, V, and VI were to be tested it was seven ae items appeet | in Table 2 , 
" | desirable to pool the four sub-samples unless they 
_ Should reveal some relevant heterogeneity. . Accord- 
ingly, all the sub-samples were examined to deter- 
mine whether or not any significant differences ex- 
_ isted within or among them. The only significant 
difference found was that male respondents in sub- — 
sample 3 tended to report themselves more fre- om 4 
quently than their brothers as their mothers’ favor- of a “one- 4 
Be ites. Since the two sets of responses were pooled as —_—_ Classification dichotomy Road observed = 
“male” r responses, the positive deviation of self” and theoretical frequencies. a 
Tesponses was balanced oy the negative d of 
In both forms there was one degree of free 
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Taste 2. 


. Which of your Father (Not 
"parents do you Mother =, combined) > 126 
Jove more? Undecided Undecided 273 


2. Amount of at- Extremely ‘High to father, 


be- Very much Hi gh _ Low to mother 
your father Somewhat Low to father, . 
another) ? A little Low to mother 


Do youeverget Very often a Yesforfather, 
“homesick” for Frequently Yes for mother 0 


No for father, © 
Yes for 


Undecided 


= you Younger brother 


reported by ae father, but 
males= number not of 
was your fa- of males 


_er’s) favorite rite? Older sister Plus ‘Favorite of 


Plus “yourself” Favorite of 


Younger sister | males=number not of 

ve Favorite 
both parents 

2 

& — 
neither 


No analyzed) Total 362 a 


* 


> s oF 435 COLLEGE MEN AND 501 CoLtecE WoMEN (Except oy a 
OF RESPONSES OF 435 | ONSHIPs WITH THEIR Parents QUEST! 
a a HONS 3 AND 5) TO SELECTED QUESTIONS BEARING ON RELATIONSHIPS 
— 
| 
feel 
| 
— Mother 4 ace that in 
— ‘Undecided 347 
Undecided | the par 
— to. 


FURTHER DAT ‘ON THE HE OEDIPUS HYPOTHES 
2. or RESPONSES OF 435 ‘(CoLLEcE MEN AND 501 WoMmEN (Excert ox 
3 AND 5) TO SELECTED QUESTIONS BEARING ON RELATIONSHIPS WITH THEIR 


a 6. How frequently Neve ‘Wanted¢ Wanted 
have you felt father, Un- 


that you were “Occasionally: wanted by 
not wanted by Frequently J 
your. father Very often 


mother 


Unwanted by 
father, 
Wanted by 


mother 


Asa child, how Very: often 

often did you J 

feel that you Occasionaly 


Lc 


Never 


_ &The reason for the reduced frequer-ies on question 3 is that mennaduaie oe on were living in a 

‘parents’ home while attending college were eliminated. It was felt that their pe Senn Sa to this question — 

cs, See text and Table 1 for explanation of frequencies on question 5. 
om € Question 6 is dichotomized into “Never” and other responses. This differs from the talline 
c made i in the other questions having the same response options (3 and 7). It was the writer’s judgment 
that in question 6 (but not in 3 or 7) any admission whatsoever would constitute a grave charge against 
’ the parent. as | it was reasoned that baad wala Tepresented a better way of dichotomizing this 


‘dom, and in all cases Yates? correction used either for sons and ‘daughters or for 
employed. 7 To illustrate these procedures fathers and mothers, this is shown; ‘the 
- Table 3 has been set up to show how Ques- direction of the correlation (if it supports 
| tion 1 was used to test hypotheses I, II, and _ the hypothesis, the designation is “positive,” x 
Ill. (For original distrib distribution 1 of responses, it is im the Opposite: direction, the designa- 


see 3. _ tion is | “negative? and finally the level of 
significance. Any test is regarded as support- 


the related hypothesis if the diff 
FINDINGS “a ing e relate ypot esis the di erence 


é 


- association) is in the hypothesized ‘direc- 
following iteme: the tion and if the difference is of such magni-— 
ua umber of e ques ee ae ae arisen by | chance alone is less than 5 in 100. 
items) used d to t test the hypothesis, shown 


- From Table 4 it will be seen that all tests 


with Arabic numerals; the way in which ‘the: relating to hypotheses I and conform: to 4 


test Was set up; where separate tests were 

the foregoing criteria and ‘support 


oe Ch. G. W. i Statistical Methods (4th the hypotheses. Of the four tests pertaining 


fe, Ames: Press, 1946, Pp. 22- 193. “to hypothesis ITT, all: are in the 
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AMER ICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


‘Taste 3. ILLUSTRATION OF Responses TO 1—WuicH oF YouR 


Do You Love More?—Arrancep To Test Hypotueses I, II ann III 


Undecided” 27.5 334 250.5 


‘Father’ ’ plus 217.5 


Hypothesis 


= 126 81.0. 124 


2500 


direction . Only two of these, however, a hypothesis namely, that the 
significant at the 5 per cent level. Parents themselves would have been some- 
It is quite clear that the data do not sup-— what reluctant to express t their favoritism. 
port hypothesis IV. Here the writer suspects Under the present circumstances it is — = 
‘het if he had been able to ask the question — sary to reject hypothesis IV. eS . 
the parents rather than of the offspring ng, While we have few tests hypotheses 
the evidence might have supported the V- VIII, all differences are in. the hypothe- 
pothesis. The reasoning | here is the same as sized direction, and all are significant at 
that employed with re to items 1 and 2 least at the 05 1 level. Surveying all the 


evidence in Table 4, the writer is disposed 
The non -significant “questions (1 and 2) are. to ‘the view that all hypotheses 

_ direct questions concerning the subject’s feelings — are supported by the data. 

toward father and mother. The significant items (3 

and 4) are presumed to get at the same phenomenon -- DISCUSSION OF ‘HYPOTHESES — 

but in a more indirect way. The writer believes» 

that if a subject holds the view that he should As ; suggested earlier, the w writer felt that 
have equal affection for mother and for father, he by itself the “Oedipus hypothesis failed to. J 
would experience somewhat greater guilt in stating take account of certain factors in “the —_ 


that he loved one more than the other (1) than oir) 


‘would be the case when asked whether he was culture of the American middle- -class, some 


_ “homesick” for one or for the other (3) or than in of which operate uniformly on the two SEXES a 


responding to item 4 : “Which parent loves you. 
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3 FURTHER DATA ¢ ON THE OEDIPUS ‘HYPOTHESIS 
and II), | and tion, etc., it seems clear that such a cultural 


which operate differentially (hypotheses Il, imperative w would be difficult for the child to. 
VI, _and VII). ‘One of the factors of the realize. To take an extreme case, if the 
former order is the imperative that a child _ mother is always available to give comfort ‘e- 
should hold the father and mother in n equal and gratification to the child, and if the 
esteem, and conversely that a parent should ~ father only occasionally appears and then as 
“hold both son and daughter i in equal seems evident that the 
of differences in personality, fi ve difficulty in developing 


4. STATISTICAL Awatysis ¢ OF Questions B ON Teme | OF 


Direction: OF ASSOCIATION, AND ‘Levets OF "SIGNIFICANCE 
a 


than half respond “Undecided” “Male Positive 001 
2 More than half give same response for Male _— Positive 196. 01 .001 
More than half give same response for Male Positive 259.96 

both parents Female Positive 235.56 

More Gan half respond ‘ “Undecided” Male Positive 153.02. 

le 


2 “High” on mother 
on mother “High” on on father Positive ao 


“Yes” on m mother only>%4( (“Yes” on Male ‘Positive 
mother only-+"Yes” on father only) ‘Female ‘Pesitive 


“Mother” responses> 14 (“Mother”-+- 4 Positive 7 


‘Father” responses) Female _ Positive 5.20 


Rows and 2Xcolumns 1 and @ Positive 0. 38 


05 


1 and 2Xcolumns 1 and 2 Positive 0. 00 
Rows 1 and 2Xcolumns 1 and 2 Positive 
Rows 1 and 2Xcolumns 1 and | 73 01 
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a m+ 4. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF QuEsTIONS BEARING ON THE HypoTHEses: TESTS OF | - SIGNIFICAN NCE, 
DrrEcTION oF ASSOCIAT ad EVEL F GNIFICANCE—C ontin 


‘Cell 1- ‘number | of 
Cell 2-1: : number of men who are 
Cell 2-2: number of | women en who are 


With one the values hi-s 
-x2210.83~ps. 


significant values of -square are indicated by by 
’See Table 2. Column numbers refer to | those appearing in Table 2. To find the | covet rows, fit 


ahi... Because theoretical frequencies for two cells 1 were below the minimum : required, chi-square was not 


computed for question 3, hypothesis TN. 
i one By this procedure men and women ‘who are favorites of both parents are counted twice. ‘This 


is permissible, however, since the unit of observation is not the chosen but 


352 males ond 362 females ‘available to be chosen as “favorite” and “mother’s faved 
In the first test, e.g., fathers had 174 favorites (question 5, columns 1 and 2, rows 1 and 3). Theoretical — 
_ frequencies for males and females were computed by multiplying 174 by — and 362/714 respectively. | 


similar feelings toward his parents. mother or mother-substitute is the 
differential stimulus-values for their parents. sub- culture of the American middle- daly’ 

; Accordingly, it was not felt | that such a a however, there is the important “additional 

_ cultural imperative would necessarily go very factor that it is customary for the father to 


Similarly, sons and daughters probably have one f for at least the earliest weeks of life. In J 


deeply, but only that it would be e sufficiently — be : away from home during most of the 

impressive that subjects would feel a waking hours of children. For this reason 

3. position to respond in conformity with ‘it. the - mother is obviously in the key position 

Wes see that when subjects are are reporting on to ) provide § gratification for the wants of the 

‘their own behavior, as in hypothesis I, the children and hence to become the preferred 
data substantiate the hunch. When, “however, parent for children of both sexes. 

they ; are re reporting on the behavior of others | We may note an an additional consideration — 


“eo s favorite—the hunch is not upheld. _ tans, attitudes toward women have changed 


considerably. Like the ancient Hebrews, Pur- 
itans of seventeenth century regarded 
the formulation is the preferred women as Tess competent and also less 


the mother (hypothesis II). than men. Their conception of ¥ woman was 
€ While hypothesis I was viewed as grounded that of Eve, the temptress. Since that time, 


| 


on what might be thought of as a hortatory however, the conception of woman seems to 
imperative, hypothesis II was regarded as 

being grounded in the more substantial basis Mary, the 1 mother, to 

domestic function. all Eve, the tem temptress. 
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regarded as less skillful than men in consideration. 
¢ important * ‘“oainful’ ’ occupations, they have — As we have seen, hypotheses VII and VIII 
be viewed being m more noble, are implied in the other hypotheses. Their 


_ more nu nurturant, and hence more — aT taken up | in the next 


ection. 
It was hypothesized th that the key 


factor ‘operating ¢ differentially on the two _ IMPLICATIONS OF HYPOTHESES 
sexes (and one that was overlooked by the he writer views the five 
= hypothesis) was the preference of - hypotheses « out of the first six as represen iting a 


both parents for male rather than for female cultural expectations concerning the nature 
- offspring. That this should be so seemed of parent-child relationships in the sub- -— 
i indicated by the patriarchal tradition of our culture of the American middle- e-class. The : 
‘ culture. While the status of women seems in first three of - these e pertain to to appropriate — 
the process of becoming more nearly equal attitudes | of children to parents, and V an nd 


to th that of men, yet historically and even in 


4 
the p present the opportunities and the pres-— ‘ents to it was not substanti- 


— tige of f men considerably exceed those of ated, hypothesis IV is dropped from further 
women. 1. Since the culture is patronymic, consideration. ) Ina sense hypotheses I, il 
, int parents may look to the son but not to the and - III may be viewed as ranging ng on a 
i _ daughter to carry on the family 1 name. Sons continuum from the more to the less obvious, 7 
seem generally to be omen as having an from the more to the less explicit, or a 


_ opportunity to achieve a higher status, but even from the more to the less conscious. 


the: career for a a daughter mar-— The view, however, is that whether conscious 
unconscious, explicit or implicit, all three 
ae her status is through a “fortunate” ” marriage. = operative on each boy and girl growing fan 
oretical tse seems possible, ‘Moreover, that parents up. . same observations 
may look upon sons as somewhat greater about hy potheses V and VIL 
“sources 0 of possible security in their old Id age From the substantiated hypotheses an 
sf than they do upon daughters. It i is an open _ interesting pattern | emerges. From hypothesis 
fe. In | question i to whether | or not this is a > offspring of either sex are attached equally 
clas, realistic expectation. both parents. From hypothesis II ‘they 
tional | - The e purpose c of this discussion is not to are attached more t to the mother than to th the ony 
her to suggest that the Oedipus hypothesis should father. er. From hypothesis III sons ; are ate . 
{© be discarded. It was retained in the present tached to the mother and daughters to the ~ 


Sustained by the evidence. The writer’s ‘ob- we can see the mother emerging as the key aan 
jection to it is ‘that, as generally conceived, = in terms of attachment. According to 
it fails to take account of the other. factors ~ hypothesis V we | find that the son is the S 
which contribute to the life experiences of preferred offspring of both pa parents. Accord- 

the growing child and | the developing person- & to hypothesis VI we find that mothers 


study in hypotheses III and VI, and it was father. Viewing these | hypotheses together, 4 
sition 


ality. It has been the p purpose of the present - prefer sons while fathers prefer daughters. — 
study to. designate of these factors Viewing hyp potheses and VI : we 


Public Opinion contained the followi ing question: the possible parent- -child 
_ “If you had a (another) child, would you rather relationships. The bonds of attachment 


have a boy or a girl?” The distribution of responses — re resented in these five hypotheses are or- 
Was as follows: boy, 40%; girl, 25%; no difference, _ P yP P 


~ 
on no opinion, 8%. “The Quarter’s Polls,’ ” Public trayed graphically in Figure 1. As | of the 
Opinion 11 (1947-48), 641. 641, present moment there i oment there is ne no which 
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they ar are left weights (and hence re- traditional Chinese family or r in the 
garded as having equal weights), | it is clear dugumor family as described by Mead might 
that | the mother- -son relationship is ‘stronger — be expected to deviate from the diagram of — 


than any of the other three relationships.11 “momism” ‘pictured in Figure 


deducible from hypotheses and VI. ls (CONCLUSIONS 


Since V and VI were corroborated, we we should While th the forces noted above tend to 


expect and do find empirical support for _ the son more closely to the parents (and a! 
- particularly to the mother) than they do te ‘some j 


and VIII. The writer found the evidence ‘formul 
in — of VII to be particularly interest- daughter, it appears that the opposing pres- a the at 
han i 
‘tis Ine 

ential 
‘the proportion of who ho report | ure ti 
fantasies (41. per cent) is s nearly twice the the ap 
proportion of boys (21 per cent). 
__ By noting that the male appears more difficul 
closely bound to the family i in childhood and the ps 
the female appears to be in 
can see a social psychological basis = 
what our popular writers call “momism.” ee ‘girl ha 
: is emphasized that, at least in part, and he 
Figure lis a ‘Tepresentation of selected visio 
that a corresponding figu: re designed to por- \ 

11It may be objected that there are other kinds a en 

of parent-child bonds not covered by the hypotheses ‘study 


or by the questionnaire items. One such bond would - ~ tends t 
= that of identification “which might work in \ suggest 
either direction, ie. from child to parent or from i 4 the 
parent to child. It is presumed that normally such Ficure Parent- Child Bonds by the 
an identification process operates between parents — Hypotheses Verified in the Present Study’ fen 
and children of the same sex. If a bond of this type Befo 


__were to be included in the present problem, , Figure 1 emancipation will be demonstrated by) the 


aan be somewhat more complicated, but the -son’s performance in the occupational sys- 
son still show the tem. As” -Komarov. sky “points out, parents 
tend to speed up the emancipation of the 


4 


boy but retard it i the f his sister’? 
might be regarded as having conceivable bearing a oy ut retard it in the case of his siste 
.- the process of identification: “Have you gen- In the case of the successful business execu- 

_ erally confided in your father (mother) ?” Responses : tive, Henry points o out that “the cc 


to this item revealed that most subjects of both | eet a 
sexes either confided in both parents or in neither; — ‘to the mother i is the most | clearly broken tie. 


that of those who confided in one parent only, the The tie to the father remains positive in the 
“Majority of both sexes confided in the mother; of sense that he views the father as as a helpful 


_ those subjects who confided in one parent only, the but not restraining figure. 4 Given both the 


proportion confiding in the father 
among males than among females.  *The numerals in the above figure 
12 The qualification, “at least in part,” indicates resent the hypotheses involved. 
the writer’s uncertainty about the universality of Mirra Komarovsky, Analysis of | and Neu 


Cross-sex Oedipal type attachment. It is here ‘Sex Roles,” American Sociologic al Review, New Yo: 

argued that if such a universal does exist, it will (1950), 510. ie Ce i 

appear in a variety of forms because of the co- William E. Henry, “The Business Executive: 

_ existence of various forms of other parent- -child | the Psychodynamics of a Social Role,” American — 


Journal of Sociology, 54 (1949), 20. 
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THE OEDIPUS 1 HY HYPOTHESIS 
, the e in ‘the case of males ay portance of the mother, the relationship with — a 
Mun- ‘the greater “expectation of emancipation, it the mother is more important 1 than the 
night js not difficult to understand why failure to tionship with the father i in accounting for 
im of achieve emancipation is considerably more variation in courtship “progress. It will be 
Prt conspicuous in the case of the e male. For the the — ae that the | parallel analysis on fe- : 
father-daughter_ relationship there” are ales produced no. positive findings and left 
bind terms to correspond ‘the emasculating us unable to choose between the competing 
| Complex ™ mother i ‘important | (hypothesis but t 
s the relationship with | the parent of 


than it is for. the female. 


addition to the question of the differ- sex (hypothesis III). Since for 


the mother is the parent of opposite sex, a 
ial “im ortance” in terms of social pres- 
‘the ‘male sample the correlations should have 


| sure to males and to females of achieving — 
the appropriate sex-type, there is a ree cl emerged with some clarity, as they did. But 


as to the sex difference in the complexity and the case of daughters hypotheses IL and 
difficulty of the operation. Freud regarded om with: two parents rather than one, 


the psychosexual development of the girl as" - and hence the nature of the statistical —_— 
‘more complicated and mysterious than ‘that ciation 1 should be difficult to to analyze. 


of the boy. Unlike the boy, he stated, in 
_ girl had to change both her erotogenic zone ss esis (at least ss appited here) was a 
‘and her love Mowrer proposes a simple to do an an acceptable job in accounting 

- for variation in courtship progress. A more | 


tevision of this view. He asserts that infants 
_ acceptable job was accomplished by means 

0 a more complicated set of hypothes oo. 


of both sexes identify originally with the 
But as Cohen and Nagel point out, a more i 


mother, r, and that in order to develop ‘ “nor- | 
complex theory which is capable « of explain- 


“mally,” the boy has to change his object of 

identification. ‘so as as the present 

study bears on this | Giese = at all, it. ing a greater range of phenomena i is in the 
end a a “simpler” of its 
systematic implications. 18 


tends to support the judgment of Mowrer by 
suggesting that the devel ent d rocess ie pare 
In conclusion, the peceent paper has at- 


of the male is / more complex than that of - - tempted d to show: (a) why the Oedipus 


Before « concluding, we may recall that the 
finding on the courtship progress ‘to account for the observed variation, 
and (b) wherein the relationships of sons — 


the first of this | series apers us to 
pap = daughters to ‘their parents are qualita- 


tively in their chological 


lowing the ‘implication of the Oedipus. 
pothesis, the relationship w with the parent of 
opposite sex is more important than the 
with the parent of same sex in 


from (a) observations c concerning the struc- 
ture of the American middle- class family 
_ (mother-centered) , (b) hypotheses and data 
"concerning family function (the evidence for 
x. 15 Sigmund Freud, po Outline of | Psychoanalysis, tions 1 regarding culturally defined sex- types xd 
York: Norton, 1949, p. 99. (the expectation of greater emancipation 


e =| i 8p emme Freud, “Female Sexuality,” Interna- from family on the part of the son than on 
tional Journal of Psychoanalysis, 13 (1931), 252; f he h 
4 ‘the part of the « daug hter). 


New York: Norton, 1933, pp. 159, 162, 184. 
170. Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Per- 
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OF WHITE AND “HALF CASTE” 
WOMEN IN COLORED GROUPINGS IN BRITAIN* 


OCIOLOGICAL , of ‘cultural elements which are alien to but a SI 
Sq, groups in Britain have sO far been _ English society, have of themselves created | ing hou 
undertaken only o on a limited scale. social barriers. Colored ‘persons of the Mos- engaged 

t the ever-widening interest being shown lem religion are typical examples. 

as socia 


is indicative of the need for more re- are basic to the two types of colored | group. ‘converse 
earch in this field. Little’s study of } Negroes i ings often found as separate entities in the | i consume 


"the social problems to which they ‘give _ Two primary factors, race e and religion, 


Cardiff’ is perhaps the most comprehen- same locality. This paper ‘is based on 
sive and known published 1 work sociological study, made recently in Tyne- | Mosc 

"British colored minorities. m minor side, of two colored groups which for called a 
studies by others* are also confined mainly "venience will be called Moslem and Negro, E serving | 
Negro groups. The Moslem section though the terms are not exclusive. For | seasonal 


2 still to be explored. eens _ stance, a small proportion of the Moslems | the basic 


Colored groups have ‘settled in a a number - have certain 1 negroid features. For a conclu- ot ~ ful inte 
of British ports and vary in the size of their Statement on the social position of 
from a few thousand, as in women in colored "groups, ‘comparative body of 
Cardiff and Liverpool, less than studies of a larger number of colored com- able of 
hundred, as in Hull and North Shields. The munities in Britain would be _ necessary. ‘| the Mos 


4 


circumstances determining their origin and However, the assessment of their social posi- “Negro” 
development are similar in all cases. T hey tion in these | two groups may be taken with — quately 
f settled by colored ‘seamen, most of few “modifications as applicable to colored The 
married English women, and large groups in general i in this country. The The social People, 
_ increases in their population were stimulated | 7 position of white and half-caste women in town. T! 
ca two world wars. Racial tension has some- these groups will be assessed in terms of | Sttlemer 
times arisen as a result of social pressure > their rights and obligations relative to other | lated col 
from a larger community, but in some in- members of the group. Their position will one-third 
stances the colored immigrants, in retaining be considered in two dimensions: firstly, White. T! 
from the point of view of their status rela- with a 
_ _* Paper read at a meeting of the Royal Anthro- tiv ve to that of men ; and secondly, with — Negro f 


based on research carried out by the writer rooms 
- various periods from April 1949 to April 1951 under total group. ae Sy = dispersed 


the auspices of the Social Science Research Com- The two groupings here concerned have N 
mittee, and for the Department of Social Anthro- both settled ins the Tyneside region. ~The Negro Po 


of the University of Edinburgh. Grants Moslem community is composed of a popu- 


were also received from the Outlook Tower Asso- 
ciation (Stevenson Fund) and the Carnegie Uni- lation about | ,000 persons, concentrate 


. A versity Trust, for which he would like to express near the dock area. It has a core of settle- 

“ment of some sixty families living in modern 
“Half-caste” as used in this paper means chil- f al 

“dren born of white and colored parents.  __ semi-detached houses of two = 

«AK. L, Little, Negroes in Britain, Kegan Paul, rooms to each family, constructed by the 


+1948. Municipal Authorities to house Moslems. 


Anthony Richmond, “Economic Security The rest 0 of the 1e colored population reside in 
nate to this core, occupying, 


-_ pological Institute, London, on July 19th, 1951. It ae to the status and esteem scale of the -Semi-deta 
and esteem sc 
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WOMEN. IN COLORED ¢ GROUPINGS IN BRITAIN 


older flats. of one to three rooms, or living _ trained as nurses and typists. ial was no 


half-caste women of the genera- regular and formal “The. 
| tion. Most 5 men are e employed as seamen, Colonial ‘Seamen’s Hostel and Club formerly — 


a small proportion own cafés and board- as a social and recreational center for 
ak ing houses or market stalls. A few girls are young men has recently been closed, and the — 
os. | engaged in domestic services or in light Mutual: Aid Society has also "ceased its” 
industries. Cafés and boarding houses serve activities as a voluntary association. 
agen "as social centers for men, who meet daily for a _ Against: this brief sketch of the social 
—_ eee and card games, s, while they = background ‘of the two groupings, the social : 
consume cups of coffee, tea, or milk. position of the women will now be. 
prayer rooms, “known the Zoaia _ sidered. Between eighty and ninety | per cent 
whe or Mosquette, with a religious | leader who is = of the 1 wives of these colored men are white, 
a called a Shiekh, are used as centers for ob- the rest being hhalf-caste of the second — 
serving the five daily ri ritual prayers and generation. ‘Mixed marriages from 
"seasonal: ‘religious ceremonies. Religion is four main causes. F irstly, premarital preg- 
. | the basic social institution—the most power- nancy may encourage a | hasty marriage. 
lems 
| integrative force. Tf the definition of Secondly, women alleged to be prostitutes 


a community a as a local group with a common _ may constrain colored men to marry them. 


1 of 
body of experience and attitudes and Thirdly, a a girl with an an illegitimate ¢ child by 
—_ able of common action is accepted, then a white or colored man, and deserted by 


‘ary | the Moslem group may be so defined. The | either and forsaken by parents, may find ac- a 
“Negro” group, “however, does not ade- ceptance and security by marrying a colored 
| fulfill these requirements. And fourthly, mutual affection may 
The Negro group consists of about 150 bring them together. 

people, dispersed over three sections of the Contacts with white women are made in 
town. The section which is the nucleus of centers of recreation, such as a public house ~ 


settlement, though the most densely popu- or dance hall in the case of the Negro, or 


— 


lated colored area, has no more than about in a café in the case of a Moslem. W 
one- third Negro families, the 1e rest” being women may also be met at the home of akin 
| white. This contrasts with the Moslem core “or a friend. Since colored men spend much : 
with a hundred per cent colored. F ifteen of their leisure hours visiting each other’ 
Negro. families occupy upy newly con constructed homes, contacts can easily be made with a 
| semi- detached houses of or three bed-— visiting sister or friend of his his friend’ wife. 
rooms and, unlike the Moslems, are widely 1 It is remarkable that there are several cases Pe 

dispersed among whites. The ‘rest of the in which two or three and even four sisters 
Negro population live in flats of one to are Married t to colored men. Such contacts 
rooms in the old sections ¢ of the town. not always accidental. They may be 
~The immigrant male population, of British planned. For instance, there is the case of = 
West African and West Indian origin, ‘came an | eligible Moslem bachelor w who his f friends = 
to Britain in the first instance as seamen n and a thought should get married. ‘ Arrangements _ s 
later as technicians, ex- x-service men, a! and were made for him to meet girl from 
stowaways. About two-thirds ‘of the ‘Sheffield, whom h he subsequently married. 

‘men, and the rest work in industries. Women 8 Of 39 families with Negro husbands and 60 

are employed in domestic sorvelees. on light — with Moslem, the wives of 32 and 51 respectively | 

were white. The Mosler: cases refer to the core of 
few half-caste Is are settlement only. 
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i. Contacte: with half- caste girls can easily be which is guaranteed by the English n marriage berries 
as “their 


in the homes of their parents. 
en Most white women are from the lower Prestige was was gained by the Moslem Tite | is. away ’ 
class ¢ of English : society, but there are a few asa result of a situation in which the validity don’t ca 
_ cases of lower middle class) women who 7 of the “Marriage of the Shiekh was tested, the em all 
colored men This association’ ‘invariably | Te- Having been married according to Moslem 

na ults in | the estrangement of the girl from custom to a half- caste girl, he applied for 
her parents, whose reactions vary in 1 degree the custody o of her two younger siblings then 
with their social s status, being less in weed resident in a Children’s Home. At first be acquire t 


cultural 


ae — lower and greater in the middle. class. Some- _ was refused on the grounds that the validity | society i 
times re reconciliation with the girl’s parents is of f his marriage questionable. But he | 
ss Never ‘made, but i in most cases there is either pressed his claim and refused to ) observe ¢ any “child s fi 
partial or complete reconciliation. She may other form of marriage. The case caused many CO! 
receive acceptance in her parent’ much local controversy a and was given: wide leged gro 
home. One or both parents may visit her publicity. It won for the Shiekh much ; sym- the wife : 
home. Again, both the daughter and her pathy from the white population and full her hu 
colored husband may be given | full status in — support from the Moslem community, and be wansn 
a op the family, , and there are cases in which the finally the children were placed in his care, same fre 
couple is invited to live with them. ‘The His success raised the prestige value of the 
_wife’s parents have even ‘been known to Moslem rite and attracted a larger ‘number of result tha 
ae the man in a quarrel. In a few _ persons in the community to the custom. yt elements 
instances parents spend a vacation or settle _ In Negro and 1 Moslem ‘groups alike, the | = BE 
permanently v with the couples” wife assumes more re responsibility a a] hh 
ae Two types of relationship exist between greater degree of authority than would be be a “co 
man and woman living together in the Negro _ necessary under normal circumstances. This 5s not 
group. The first is the union validated by is. due to the husband’s frequent and pro- religious | 
British law, the second, which is not vali-— _ longed absence from home. The organization Even the 
dated, is known as commonlaw marriage in and management of the home, and the con- mation 
_ "a the West Indies. The latter situation m may ‘be trol and training g of the children, make great Pork fles| 
a — by the separation of the man or demands on her. When the man is present, | ‘ other kin 
woman from his. or her Spouse. The man rather than disrupt the functioning of the Mosl 
: wile for instance, may have been left behind © home by taking over certain. responsibilities, rom her 
a in one of the colonies. But they may be he generally leaves his wife in control, never- =. fe 
unwilling: to make ‘the relationship legal theless showing his willingness. to give what- | 
Pras of the man’s distrust of the woman Ss ever assistance she asks for. The Negro and and are 
- faithfulness to him during his frequent and half-caste Moslem male spend more of their ‘the Kora 
_ prolonged absence as a seaman. Or the — leisure hours at home than does the Moslem | absence | 
may suspect the woman’s feeling of racial who passes most of this time are regulz 
superiority tohim. cafés and and boarding houses. 
third rd type of relationship between has been suggested that half-caste chil- 
wo woman, found in the Moslem com- dren respond to the authority of their white 
munity, is a union established in accordance mothers but not to that of 1 their colored —— re 
with the Moslem marriage rite. A few cou- fathers. In fact, the attitude of children to. __ tached to 
have even observed both English parents is determined primarily by the after adu 
Moslem ri rites. 1 The Islamic rite is given he sonality of the parents rather than by racial wom Sor 
“same status as the English, among a large — differences. Their r response to the exercise of tlose kin 
section of the community. Its value, how- the authority of either parent is in accord- employed 
‘supervisio 
ever, has not been accepted by s some women ance with their knowledge of that parent's most of + 


believe that the rite does not ensure ability to exercise that control. This fact is 
that to the woman and her children supported not only by observations by 
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as‘ “their children may fool when their father tached to their mothers. one 
way, , but wait till he returns,” or erie The woman’s ability to exercise her obli-— 

do n't care e about him, but she can handle a gations in ‘the family is ; one factor deter- 

them all right.” mining the esteem she gets in the group. _ 

Tr: does 1 not to Her success in the the 

— educate his children in| any y of his native 4 agement. of the home and the ‘discipline ex- 


‘cultural traits. The child is encouraged ercised her children are assessed in 

acquire the culture of its mother and of the terms of positional value. During her hus- 

society in which it lives. This gives . the wife band’s s absence her association with other Be 

q a greater freedom of action to plan the will be keenly scrutinized. ‘She must 

future with the aim of gaining as safeguard her moral reputation against _ 

many concessions as possible from the privi- gossip. As result, , some wives do not 

leged group. E But in the case of the Moslem, encourage male visitors during their hus- 

bE the wife is confronted by the cultural values _ bands’ absence. ° The half-caste girl is like- 
of her husband who insists that they should closely observed her behavior 
be transmitted to his chi children. She lacks the = determines not only he her own ‘social — Ry 
same freedom to plan for them. She n must but her mother’s as well. Sanctions against — 
‘compromise in the training process, with the her by her lapses in social con-- 


s contribute the product of the -colored father who forbade his two ‘daugh- 
second generation. ters to return to his house. 
ira. Moslem f family, the e mother may tn the Negro group, mothers ‘Taise their 
be a “convert” Islam, but even if, social. ‘position by elevating the social 
is not a Moslem, she will compromise her Status of their | children. The daughter is 
religious Position \ with that of her husband’s. affected in three ways—by giving her a bia 
Even the food and drink prepared for con- profession, by seeking employment for her — = 
sumption are determined by religious values. outside the community, or by being fortu- 
Pork flesh and lard are taboo and therefore nate in obtaining a white husband | or a 
other kinds of meat must be purchased from ¥ colored man of high social status. A girl np 
the Moslem butcher. The housewife receives dibesr has obtained a profession is. is discour- 
her grocer butter and margarine by her mother from having intimate 
‘stitutes for her bacon and lard ration. Chil-— association with seamen. Male associates are — 
dren are allowed to attend ‘Teligious : festivals, sought among the student _ body ofa neigh- _ 
and are ‘taught prayers and “verses from boring town 
‘the: Koran by their father, and during his ae Religion, which has little » effect on the — 
absence his wife "ensures that their lives social life of the Negro group, has an essen- 
ate regulated according to the norms of the _ tial role in the Moslem community. pag RAs } 
community. If she lapses, the sanction of - ste et some concessions in this in- 


Moslem blic opinion is ‘stitution but men still Tetain their superior 


tached to their parents for a pep festivals, ‘women may join in 1 the procession 
after adulthood than is the case with which “precedes the ritual proper, bu 
groes, Some accompany their fathers or a must occupy a position after the children 
dose kin on the ship in eee who follow behind the men. The home is 
employed as seamen, working ur under their her place of worship, and ‘she must 
Supervision. Returning from sea, they spend ~ associate with ‘men in the exercise of her 
‘most of their leisure hours at home rather ‘religious 


j in the cafés. is women, however, m made important 
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gains in their religious position under ea ial others exercising authority over his ¥ wife, £ 
leadership of of the: outstanding re- may ~ an employment 

leaders, a man who during the nine- situation. 


teen-thirties re-organized the religious oe Both married and single women in the ‘ment , 


of the community. Among the changes he Negro one wee engaged in various types racial 
implemented was the organization of ‘the of employment. men do not object elicite 
women into a group giving them instruction | to their wives | accepting: employment. The ~The L 
in the Moslem religion and setting aside "women “were sometimes obliged to do half 0 

alf o 


for them a room in the Zoaia where they since ‘percentage of unemployment 


could meet weekly, for ‘prayer and religious among Negroes was so in fact, the a WV 
oe Two women were trained to lead _ economic positions with the highest Status she to 
in the ritual "prayers of their own sex. are present occupied women. the 
and to assist ist in teaching c children, in the a ‘Again in the Negro group women partic. = 
weekly: classes. learned Arabic pate with their husbands in all social activi. | Won't 
assisted i in translating verses from the Koran ties. occupy offices on equal terms he . 

star 


surely 
| “me wit. 
added, 


of the children, 2 of the group. The Colored People’s Mutual 
The changed religious the Aid Society is composed of a membership 
women resulted in a new at attitude towards” of both sexes. It provides financial assist- 
‘and an increase’ in women converts. ance» ‘to needy members, arranges meetings, | given 
‘It gave the em greater confidence their organizes recreational activities. During | 
social position in the community. “Before, , the Christmas s season a a party is organized _ As i 
we were only Arabs’ wives,” commented a for colored children who take along white in placi 


woman, “but after that “experience we felt friends. Iti is. also an occasion for the ‘meet. 
them 


that we belonged to something ing of adults to share in a common 


had our religion.’ to make speeches. In all these activities During 
af _ These gains, however, lacking the w whole- share on. equal terms with men. may ke 
of men, were ‘not to But in the. Moslem community men en form | hod if 
And i 
job, th 
prot of their room| in the Zoaia and as own ‘sex in 
-= their meetings were “discontinued. also sought in the cinemas, to which they | Position 
Now they constantly -tefer to their accompanied by female friends or their 3 The r 
iva ‘religious experience and, although con conscious children. It is very unusual to see the man role ari 
their loss, they still retain the assurance accompanied along the street. | 
their “belonging” to the institution. Changes, however, are taking place among h aes. 
ie in the religious, so likewise in the _ ‘men of the second generation, who share ze 


- economic sphere, the social status of won women en the company of of their women folk at home, 


is restricted in the Moslem community. in the | cinema or r at a dance, rather than | + th 
accept employment, but joining the first-generation male group 
married women are not as a rule employed a café or boarding house. ate, The 
“except when » they assist their husbands in | _ Avery important role of the white woman 3 4 numb 
their cafés or boarding houses. The reasons that of an intermediary between her 
ot for this attitude to female employment may family and members of the white commu q tng 
be twofold. Firstly, in this group there is nity. In this position she is able to gail be eh 

employment among the male popula- concessions from the privileged group for an ac 

_ tion. | The Somalis are an exception, but the benefit of members of the underpriv- et 
only” a small ‘proportion of them in this  ileged. Two principles are applied in this 


ty 
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those of her own race. example, if a in particular, and the whole white soc society in 
* house is being rented, the wife is sent to general, are prejudiced against them be 


a ¥ negotiate t the terms, and not until the = | cause of difficulties in explaining : some small 
ment been ‘completed i is her husband’s point. The effect of this relationship gives 
una, | racial identity revealed. When n sympathy is to the man a feeling of reliance | on the 
types 

abject ‘ elicited, a plea is made on her own behalf. ‘woman. Her presence gives him a feeling of 


_ The - T he Labor Exchange or Shipping Federation security. It is remarkable to | observe the a 
jo | sometimes approached for work on be- ae relief and relaxation that is shown by an 

Jam 7 half of an unemployed husband. The wife _ Arab, when his wife enters into a conversa- 
of a West African related dramatically a tion in progress between himself and another | 
took her husband’s employment card person speaking English. 


“to the office of the Shipping F ederation, - _ The social activities of the wives | of some 


artic: ~ placed it before the clerk and asked, “W hy colored men have elevated the esteem given — 

activi you give my husband a ship? Hasn’t to women. Some of the women who give 
he . a wife and children like yourself? Must accommodation to | lodgers or manage a 

Jatt starve? Even if you don’t care about him , boarding house are relied on as confidantes 

surely you must “have some feelings for: and advisors to many men, not mention 

oie me with flesh and blood as your own.’ ’ She the pr practical help ‘that may be e given. Young 

onsit: ‘added, “The next day "he was called and ‘men arriving in Britain for the first time — 


etings, given a job and has never been without are sometimes taken under their care. Their 


During employment since.’ J homes provide centers men 
anized 


white 
meal 


in placing her children in certain social p posi- . by the cc community, and the men smetiones - 


tions and continues to stimulate interest address them as “‘Missus” term of r recog- 
zg by contact with those in authority. nition among 1 them of a | woman of higher © 


tivities ‘During the school period, for example, she social position. . Colored : men in these groups + 
en. | may keep in touch with the teachers and believ ye that understanding and assistance 
make inquiries about the child’ ca can invariably obtained from white 


,. For | And if. the child’s career is to be a shore women where the men are ‘unsympathetic a 
job, the mother makes personal unhelpful. One declared that the 


for the purpose of placing it it the desired women are ‘colored men’s ’s_ best friends 
r their The the necessity of of assuming ; an intermediary _ when the men are in need. They often do 
eet ‘role at arises not only because of the racial — : this at the risk of suffering from men of _ 
street: “situation but also because of linguistic diffi- their own race. He then’ asked, “W hat would ~ 
among “culties, With the exception of W est Indians a happen to colored men in this country if 


English language presents” a real diffi- it had ‘not been for 
culty to colored men. Many do not always Summarizing briefly son some the 
make themselves readily understood to Eng- points made in this Paper, the social posi- 
- lish people. A large number, too, are illiter- _tion of woman in terms of her rights and 
ate. The role of the wife as interpreter, in ; ‘obligations is considered in 1 regard t to .- - 
a number of situations, “facilitates c -com- relationship to the men ¢ 


the men of her ‘group: and val 
masication with: the white society. It also’ to her position | in the social scale of her Bre: 
gives the man a sense of security. A clerk 


ia 
at the Labor Exchange stated that it ‘would pe per women A 

be an advantage to white and colored alike 
a small pro pro 


= more colored men brought their vives English society, with portion 
along with them to the office. It is ‘difficult from the middle, and estrangement from 


to explain certain things to the men in view _ ‘their parents frequently results, the degree 


| 
{ 
4 


of language problems. Some become unneces- of social repercussions varyi 
g sarily irritated and assume that the staff woman ’s social status. Reconc ilia 
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tial in some cases, complete in others, but not approve of their wives taking employ. 


unattained in the rest. ment, but the situation is different in the | 


= 
In the home the woman assumes greater Negro group where women, married or ! de 


authority and responsibility than would be single, are not discouraged from doing so, | resour 


i of her under normal circumstances, In fact , it is the women in this latter group from z 


view of her husband’s frequent and pro- who occupy positions of higher economic and 
i longed absences as a seaman. While the wife status. Men and women participate o on equal J -discrir 
in the Negro family is free to train her — terms in all si social groups, sharing similar -econor 
children according | to her own culture with rights and duties. But in the Moslem com- = 


_ is different in the Moslem community. Here ~ and boarding houses being centers for their | _ -partm 


: «no demands from her husband, the situation munity Men meet in separate groups, cafés i level. 


j eA the husband’s cultural values must be taken activities, the home being the women’s, The | such I 


into consideration. But each h parent has" sa second generation are moving away from 
complementary role in the training process. the custom of separation of the sexes and stract 

_ The woman’s ability to organize and man- are participating with their women folk in a ceeds. 

age he her home affairs and the ultimate social social activities. 4 concre' 

Status achieved by her children are factors The white wom woman assumes an intermedi. which 

- which determine the social position ascribed ary role between her colored family and the ‘stract | 

Religion is a in the gain concessions from the privileged | activity 
structure of the Moslem community. In this Some white w women are highly esteemed by cases t 
institution women are given a subservient colored men who believe that it is possible 


to men. Gains made in this respect to obtain better understanding and greater 


lost. yn: which they constitute the the underprivileged 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS AND MARITAL ‘STABILITY* 


NaLyses of ae marital conflict have tended eee Such an assertion does not 
for some time to minimize the im- lytic differences between the economic a 
portance of economic variables. the sociological levels of of _ abstraction. Eco 
‘However, certain recent findings as well nomic analysis does 
re- evaluations of older data suggest that we level of emergence." study of 
can profitably use such variables we within the: economic framework of | 
analyze their effect in terms of their ‘social demand ‘is different from | a sociological, 
meaning, i. e. at level of evel of investigation which treats as social 
abstraction. objects, defined by social custom, expressive | 
of social s status, and imbued with meaning | 
* Part of a paper presented at ‘meet- empty chair which suggests an absent ate as c 


on ing of the American Sociological Society held — 


liam J. ‘Goode, “Some Problems in Postdivorce For a more extended analysis, see Talcott 


Adjustment, 2 American Sociological Review, 14 Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, New York: 
(1949), 394-401. Thanks are due to Melvin Tumin McGraw-Hill, 1937, pp. 737 ff., 768-772, ete. Ch 


of Princeton University for aid in William J. Goode, Religion Among the Primi- 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS AND | M ARITAL STABILITY _ 


“lage barbershop, etc.). Similarly, the. analy- portant in the “shaping of personality de 
sis of the expenditure patterns of a family, structures, a 
determine how it allocates scarce The suggestion, therefore, is not to om 
resources” to alternative ends, is different ‘stitute economic for psycho-dynamic vari- 
from a sociological study of its status- -seeking ables, but s systematically to use both in terms a 
status- “maintaining activities. We can of their sociological meanings. gs. Thereby we we 
_ discriminate between the abstract levels of “may cease allowing such analyses to fall 
economics a and sociology, a: as we can n between _ by “misuse or default into the crude hands © 
these and a biological framework or r abstract of either orthodox Marxists | or orthodox 
level. Indeed, we ordinarily justify the de- Freudians. So long as we do not “eco- 
-partmental ‘separation of disciplines on som nomic factors” as a kind of escape 
such basis. thought, an intellectual catch- all, as “in- 
_ However, to identify the differentiated ab-  stinet” was once used and as ‘ ‘personality” le 
stract | level on which a given analysis pro- is now often used, they may be useful keys — 
not deny the theoretical and analysis at the sociological level. 
oncrete importance of factors at that level Economic Position and Divorce Rates. 
which are usually dealt with at other ab- ‘These points are particularly relevant to di- 
nd .| | stract levels. We do differentiate a biological vorce conflict, since the cumulative evidence - 
ng to level at which we might analyz glandular seems overwhelming that there is is a rough > 
group. - activity, but + we must be prepared in some inverse correlation between economic status — 
ed by to analyze such activities on the socio- — and rate of divorce. . By absolute numbers - 
dogical level, in terms of social meaning. and by rate, the lower economic strata ex- 
The is similar for economic factors. perience more divorces than the upper. This 
Just as the economist can (and does) | fact has many implications for family theory, 
analyze the impact, upon economic Pproc- ; but only one need be given as an example: © 


- esses, of factors ordinarily dealt with socio- 2. of the supposed characteristics of the a. 


logically so must we take into account some 
of these economic processes—but within a 
- sociological framework, i.e. at the sociolog- they may be seen at ont in pant as attri- 
level. é  butes of lower socio-economic strata, regard- 
It is in such terms, that factors less” of divorce. Among su such characteristics 
lower life expectancy, higher psychosis 
rate, higher rate of "juvenile ete 


divorced may not be due to the 


ic and | is an interesting commentary on recent “parent in inverse ‘se correlation, and analyze s some 
sociological history that while we aspects: of the social meaning of economic 
tended to reject economic factors partly be- factors in the divorce ‘process. TI he evidence 
cause they are on another emergent level, for this correlation may —— 

we have not the ‘same with called these terms: (a) Economic factors do 

an effect on divorce, and, possibly, 

conflict; (b) But their effect is interactional 


ical analyses of the family, although character, not one of simple, direct 


led us stress | the “causative” _tions—yet they should appear in almost all 
_ Character studies of approximately. random popula-— 
personality and ‘psycho- dynamic variables tions; (d) Because so many other variables 
a in 1 the shaping of economic processes, and — are also in close relationship to_ the eco- 


tion; (c) ‘Therefore, we do not expect to 


to > gloss. over the real possibility that eco- nomic, and because e our measures of all of — 
“omic variables may equally well be im- them crude, even partial ‘correlational 
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occurred in the wer a. Without 

. tempting to present details, we may note 
that the following correlations were found: aA 


AMERICAN SOC 
analysis m may not consistently discriminate oc 
° exact effect of such economic factors. 
can, however, specify the direction of 
their effect, and in the se ond section of 
this paper we shall attempt an an exploration 
of the dimensions of the process. ‘Thus, a 
an - firmer basis can be laid for later research. _ 


Economic Distribution of Divorce. ship 
sard’s Philadelphia study placed 5644 di- 


‘a 
_-vorced women in 404 census tracts for the ‘Similarly he notes (p. 63) reference 
ia year 1930. This was essentially an ecologi- to two districts with very low divorce rates, 


Factors correlated with divorce or 
a3 ‘Delinquency 

Average annual income 


1949, to 
occupati 
ing indi 


cal study, u , using data from the 1930 Census, ‘practically all the measurable factors. 
it demonstrated clearly the relationship they produce. an opposite pictur Cleric 
between low income and high divorce with the high rates. | Craft 
High ‘mobility, dense population, and ano- Weeks’ study used "questionnaires from 
_hymity characterize the tracts with high» almost secondary 
divorce rates, and it is almost unnecessary school children | as 

income. } Bossard and others | have thought of re result:* 6 dices of 
this association as being due to “drifting,” “occupatic 
Number of divorces per (100 
such a hypothesis is unnecessary, even ‘occupation — 
4 though it | is is true” that after divorce some Professional The i 

women do move into low i income areas (the Proprietary ‘the 
net direction of movement has not, to my ‘Clerical 
knowle dge, been calculated by anyone) 
“predominantly of low economic, low edu- Glick’s study v was taken from sam sample su 


“cational, | low social status. Since done by the Census Bureau, and refers | ‘tiation Re 

. Schroeder does not Present — the data which to the “remarried.”* A somewhat similar | P-20, No. 

necessary to check the sample, pattern emerges, with the e remarried fall- | figures. Th 

4 this conclusion need not be into somewhat lower strata than from the | 
the field interview sample. However, an never 

tained the complete divorce records of. cit, pp. 50-51. these 


for the period March, 1930 to “March, 1934 it. should be noted that (p. 56) he also calculated [ 


“Proprietar 
No. 22). 
p 
Sample S Sur 


several partial correlations, and for one of them 

was also used by Schroeder in an ecologic al (delinquency held constant) the relationship be- = ee 
approach which related divorce to various tween divorce and relief becomes very low. This | % male i 
social variables, by enumeration districts. __ is not surprising, however, since delinquency and | The data + - 
Because of the tracing technique used (City divorce are also in close association, and one would | force data 

Dire tor ), an “bias would have overrep- not expect striking further gradations of associa- | These data 

rectory), ar y between divorce and “Controlling” Reports 

resented the upper- “class groups, while delinquency, then, “controls” “divorce—withia of the ‘De 
7 further variance is likely to be small. Moreover, ; 


Reseed, | “Spatial Distribution of most of the partial correlations do show the asso- “my own stu 
Divorced Women,” American Journal of Sociology, ciation between low income indices and high rates lems in Pos 
(1935), 503-507. The Census data, of course, of divorce. logical Rew 
furnished no data on movement. git 6 _ Ashley Weeks, “Differential Divorce Rates 
oo 005 Clarence W. Schroeder, Divorce in a City of by Occupations, ” Social Forces, 21 (1943), 334-337. 

100,000 Population, Peoria: Bradley Polytechnic —s 7 Paul C. Glick, “First Marriages and Remar: 
Library, riages,” American Sociological Review, 14 (1949), 


a ex. Ernest W. Burgess, “Predictive Methods and * 726-734. Most of these remarried, but not i | 
272, (1950), 49. widowed) are also vever 
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Sample Surveys of the Census Bureau Professional and Proprietary 
utilize a random, national sample of about Clerical, Sales, om, 


25,000, and the “divorced” category” 


> 


Skilled, foremen 
Semi-skilled, operative 


| (roughly 2 %) will ordinarily be no 1 more ‘Unskilled ie 


than 400, so that the sampling error is large. 
However, these studies have shown the same result i is closer to the 


occupational 


pattern as that described here. For April,  aaee Weeks’, and both differ from 7 
1949, to cite an’ example, the major urban — Weeks’ ranking only with respect to the 


\ occupational categories exhibited the follow- “unskilled, which seems partially explicable 


dices of ‘ ‘“proneness to divorce”: 
Ee Professional, semi-professional CKS Sa 


Proprietors, managers, officials 68.6 higher among Negroes than among Whites, 


“el, a national random sample of urban opula-_ 


a ‘tion of the unskilled among t the 
Service workers heer Me 10 
Laborers (except farm and mine) _ 180. 3. than for cities with low egro popu ations. oh 


My own data res resulted i in the following in- children drop out in or during secondary = 
di dices of “proneness to divorce,” by be a slight bias toward 


the upper strata in his study. 
| The in oh Hollingshead, focusing on “marital in- 
__ ®The index expresses the relationship between — _ stability” rather than divorce, suggests that — 


“the - proportion of “Other Marital Status” (than 
single or married) in any given occupational cate- the eng instability i - found i = the “ “work- 


gory, to the proportion of “Married, Wife Present” ing” ’ and lower classes | (presumably, ‘upper- 
in that category: %OMS/%MWP. See Current lower-lower), with the _lower- 


Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, upper (the 


Nos. 11 and 22, December 23, 1948 and April 19, ~ order. a 


1950, Tables 4 and 5 respectively. The above 
calculations were made from Table 5. Current Pop- or William Kephart i indicates an inverse cor- 


_wation Reports, Population Characteristics, Series elation, too, in | complete accord with the 
-P-20, No. 23 (March 4, 1949), p. 17, has ‘similar Survey. data. 12 Kephart used occupational — 
figures. The rankings from the 1940 data differ AC a ? 4 

; data from a 4% random sample of Phila- | mn 
from the above only in that “Professional” and delphi di ted b 1937 1950, 
“Proprietary” shift places (Table 5, Series P-50, | erpain ivorces gran ed between pe 
No. 22). tinder these categories: professional-proprie- 


©The procedure which was used above for the = clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, and an ‘ 


= ‘Survey ‘data was The index was: 


divorced husbands in any given The: data for the higher Negro divorce rate 
occupational group are conclusive, although there is considerable folk 
That category, Metropolitan Deron "belief to the contrary. Cf. Ernest R. Groves and 
William F, Ogburn, American Marriage and Family 
The data would be more satisfactory if the labor — _ Relations (New York: Holt, 1928), p. 372; T. Earl 
force data had been broken down by marital status. .Sallenger, A Study « of Divorce and Its Causation in a 
These data were obtained from Current Population Douglas County, Nebraska, University of Nebraska 
Reports, Labor Force, “Labor Force Characteristics Aq ‘Bulletin, March, 1927, p. 9; Glick, op. cit., p - 733. co 
the Detroit, Michigan Metropolitan District, Current Population Reports, Population Chere. 
April, 1947, ” Series P-51, No. 19, July 28, 1947, | teristics, Series P-20, No. 10 (Feb. 6, 1948), pp. 
Table 3. For an outline of the research plan of 14-15, as well as other tables, yield conclusive data. 
My own study, see W illiam Goode, “Some Prob- own study gives a similar result. = 
Jems in Postdivorce Adjustment,” American Socio- 11 August B. Hollingshead, “Class Differences and 
logical Review, (1949), 394-401. random +Family Stability,” Annals, 272 (1950), 39-46. There 
“sample design was followed, and randomness was_ are no data given for the design of these — a 
‘approximated closely in field operations. A number of his larger ee ae 
of tests of these genres have been carried out, a William M. . Kephart, “Divorce—A ‘Philadel 
a very ‘slight but reliable lower-clas = 
bias for the 425 urban ‘mothers, 20-38 Sociologia Society, New Haven, March 
the time of the divorce. 1951, 
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‘ service; and the ‘ ‘rates” of divorce rise in sible that “labor, not specified” ’ is used j in 
ender. Thus, Bossard’s, -Schroeder’s, different senses (pp. 43, 46), and in some 
_ ‘eum’, my own, Kephart’s, and the Sample c cases must have included an unknown ok | 
aa Survey data agree on the generally inverse - Portion of agricultural | labor. (d) _Regroup. 
= between economic — and ing, in our terms, the occupations as given 


in the Census i is only 


4 the divorce rates “occupation are e only, and ‘not. appear to account. for 
the result of differences in social and geo- -— the differences in divorce > rates observed 
“J graphical 1 mobility and chaperonage.’? between the occupational categories used. 


Because no major Census study of this kind Although my y own repeated attempts a at 
has" been carried out since time, recalculating these data have resulted in 


4 must be considered here. ‘no discernible ‘sociological order, te fact 


226, 760 husbands, 24° > of the caer dior s cific occu ation- divorce ranking s for the 
vorced during the ‘period 1887-1906. For nine states suggests that the original s sources 
three states, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
South “Dakota, this. om. was recorded is. done, however, ‘this ‘study of fifty years 
for over 50% of the cases. es. Unfortunately, ago remains a contrary case. 
there is an unspecifiable bias toward occu- A Tentative Comcuasion. What the 
ations with higher incomes 44), since pattern of interaction, whether direct, 
‘ipa Pp. 
occu ation v was" more likely to be recorded direct, or caused by | still more fundamental 
pe y 
alimony granted, and this factors, it is clear that when a study approxi- 
y app 
correlated with higher income. ia) 1 ee ‘mates a satisfactory sam le, a rough inverse 
ie fy he rankings of occupations by tendency correlation between ‘economic osition and 
p y P 
9 to divorce vary from state to ‘state, —_ tendency to ¢ divorce e is exhibited. The rela- 
dining the remark (p. of. the then 
Director of the Census, S.N.D. ‘North: he result is, in order of increasing proneness to | 
“Returns so incomplete can can hardly be be ac- divorce: 
"cepted as typical. 1. Skilled and semi- -skilled 
There are discrepancies: (a) ‘The total 
number of divorces for which occupation Service, protection 
was recorded is s ‘stated, but “this ‘figure 5. White Coliar 
smaller than a total of the individual figures Hos 6. Labor, not specified — 


given for the nine states analyzed in detail wever, following the same regrouping and arith- 
ail -metical procedure for the nine states with “better” 


a (pp. 42, 44). of -“proneness data (p. 46) we obtain this ranking in the order i 
Pe: divorce,” calculated from different tables of increasing proneness to divorce: == — 


ae (pp. 43, 46) are too variant to be ogee Skilled and semi-skilled ol ‘ 
for or by differences.’ pos- 2. Professional 


3. Labor, not specified 

Marriage and Divorce 1867-1906, 2 Vols., White Collar 

‘Washington: U. Bureau of the Census, 1909. 6. Service, protection 

Regrouping the thirty-nine occupations into 


the following categories, omitting entertainers and 
agricultural personnel, we may calculate’ (p. 43) pres to the lower strata since that time. Som 


ani index in these terms: Meee ater ae interesting but inconclusive international data at 

also given in these tables, without the information 
= which a given occupational category is of the needed to calculate indices: For Austria, ‘Bulgaria, 
No. males 1887-1906 ‘France, England and Wales, Scotland, Switzerland, 
cf. ébid., pp. 403, 426, 439, 475, 478, 520. be 7 


— 


are obtainable, however. _ 


15 5 Possibly like birth control, has “pet- 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS AND MARITAL STABILITY 5 
tionship is is ‘expected to be only rough, s since by Burgess and Cottrell to be important, — 
this is a a complex set of factors in inter- but it should be remembered that (a) | i 
action, not it clearly delineated, z jus t as the - stability 0 of income is not unrelated to size 
| population 1 segments ; are not. It is like ly, - of income, and (b) neither of these, stability ne 


for example, that divorce rates for specific and size, exhausts the dimensions 


occupations are highly variant within any nomic factors as they are experienced in 
socio-economic level: psychiatrists as against m marital relations. 3 
patent lawyers, radio repairmen as against | Further dimensions are to be found in Th 
die sinkers. Nevertheless, we have to take he: character of income, i.e. e. its 
the fact into account, and in gn ll social meaning.'* That is, we must — 

terms. It is to this point that the following some e of the sociological dynamics ‘involved 


pol 
common that economic Perhaps the most fundamental symbolic 
may be of importance in marital sy see is that between economic sup- 


We are not surprised, then, that economic port, the unity of the family, and the role 
matters occupy the top position in Terman’s of the husband as breadwinner. Even with 
list of husband-wife complaints, or that — the largest number of females in the et: , 


years | Schroeder’ s list of ‘ “real causes” of divorce 
- gives economic factors as No. 2 or No. 1, by Acquaintances of the Married Couples, M.A. 
thesis, Chicago University, 1932, with over 22 000 

} couples rated, shows a striking association between 

ct, in- Burgess and Cottrell, with a predominantly occupation level and happiness rankings. Harvey J. 


mental | middle-class, sample, similar ‘Locke’s Predicting Happiness or Divorce in Mar- 
oproxi- that | of Terman’s, failed to find any such — riage, New York: Holt, 1951, finds economic factors e 
inverse importance, but this was done by factoring 


For the design of sample, see pp. 13 ff. _ 
‘and out personality traits, cultural backgrounds, 18 This theme is also used in Komarovsky’s 


e rela. | social participation, and response patterns. of depression families, indicating that loss of 

: ‘As noted before, however, it is possible that income had a weakening effect on the stability of = 

economic factors may have had some effect certain types of families, while strengthening that of 


ca nego other types. Cf. Mirra Komarovsky, The Unem- 
a: within ¢ any of these items, and the diffi- ployed Man and His Family, New York: Dryden, 


| cuities of discriminating between them, for 1940; and S. A. Stouffer and P. F. Lazarsfeld, 
purposes partial correlational analysis, Research Memorandum on the Family in the De- 
| leaves the question of interaction basically pression, New York; Social Science Research Coun- 


unanswered. 17 Income stability i is” “granted cil, 1937. This relationship illustrates the frequent 

experience in research, that simple correlations are 


often low or nonexistent because our underlying _ aa 


5 


arith- 
“better” 


categories have not been discriminated with sufficient 
16 ds ——' Psychological Factors in “. clarity. In this case, it is the meaning of the i income 
& Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, loss which discriminates. In other terms, the income 
Pp. 105 ; Schroeder, op. cit., p. 106. The studies of factor is important, but interactionally, not as a | 
Meroney, Ernest R. ‘Mowrer, E. T. Krueger, simple, direct causal element. = 
‘ete, in spite of different emphases, also suggested It is worth emphasizing that (1) item analysis 
at times the importance of such factors. Again, such as simple correlational or associational analysis 
obviously, an “economic ic complaint, a may hide = gives a specious sense of security when one rejects a 
‘| Something deeper. It is not good research practice given factor as unimportant because it exhibits no 
to assume the deeper something. The orthodox ' high associational order. Moreover, (2) unless each 
are never what item is clearly differentiated in the original schedule 

themselves, is meaning 


Som 
data art 


ormation 


the differential contribution of “most individual 
‘tzerland, York: Prentice- Hall , 1939, pp. 261 ff. An earlier 2 ‘social factors may not be great, so ‘that low correla- ven 

tions are to be expected until the sub-classes have — 
Rated regrouped according t to more crucial variables. 
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_ force in our history, there seems little evi- correlative headship 1 rights wi witl t, and while | discor 
dence that the female as breadwinner is the actuality is” complex ani | clear. 7 
emerge as a social role. . It often contradictory, open and public denials ess, OF 
is true, of course, that families do survive of this headship must be explained ¢ away or shrewd] 

even when ‘the male head fails in this task, _ they will be censured. We | have, indeed, a three | 
it is indicative of ou our common sense ‘number of deprecatory terms in our sat 


3 observation and social definitions that we to describe this situation (e. ..* terms it 


‘phrase the statement in this fashion. 19 When “Milquetoast”). a more 
the female works, the work has a negative § Now, it is obvious that personality prob. cord fr 
social ial value except under specified condi- lems can be projected onto economic tematic 
tions of need or unless redefined in non- _ problems. As” ‘the simplicist formulation of ‘support 
 bread-winning terms. A crisis situation re- parlor psychoanalysts has it, the “Stable waning 
z= such work, of course. For the upper _ personality” will not be affected bye economic | Ted us t 
strata, the work may be defined in terms strain, while the immature will complain | Comple: 
of “expressing the wife’ s personality,” or of “economic factors in the marriage - when | ing, sta 
“giving us a wider area of experience, the “real?” trouble is emotional. However, words v 
ete. For the lower strata, the wife’ s work ina society whose pervasive material values | ste 
must be defined in terms of ‘ ‘saving a a nest are less skewed within the economic strata might | 
egg,” or “to pay off the furniture,” or — oe is income, it should be obvious. that: 1 ‘pressed: 
— “we can’ t get along without i "—an -auxil- (1)Economic strain may possibly be greater | a nd Ww 
and supposedly temporary activity, in the lower strata; -and (2) Economic elsewher 
however. long it may may continue. It does call, may in turn be - expressed in (“projected | was ofte 
however, for explanation or redefinition. — * on”) non-economic situations | such as sex { of Sexua 
a "Similarly, the failure of the male head and marital adjustment.21 A general theory frank re 
top play his role adequately calls for defini- ‘of psychodynamics must be able to utilize of 
a. i. tion and explanation, if he and the family the Freudian patterns even 1 when the source | Your t 
are not to undergo censure: “Joe has ‘been of strain is economic, or hunger, or glandu- terested 
F ca sick for quite a while;” “He’ s studying for lar deficiency , not alone when it is sexual he was } 
his: journeyman’s tests right ‘now; ” etc. On or ‘ ‘personality.” the « 
other hand, no explanation at all is: However, the complexities of such | ‘such as 
called for and | no redefinition in terms a ome mean that interviewing on such sub- | Stains 
“higher” values is ‘required if he is earning is peculiarly difficult. Although ecc- Wee inc 
an adequate i income, i.e. is fulfilling his role, q nomic strain may cause se considerable marital "port, Tt 
and his wife is not working. Even in those conflict, , the statement of the respondent affection 
small groups which it is felt that the to that effect is ‘no guarantee of its accuracy, 
wife ought to work, this ethic is distinguished even when the respondent wishes to tell o t lo 
‘Furthermore, ‘the is supposed more sophisticated probings of marital dis- 
be earned for ‘all the family. The male head cord than are now available, | we may have . com 
the family responsible, i in terms of to work with such crude category 
our values, for the ne support of the entire “theme of complaint” made by the parties 
group, and legal prescriptions underscore concerned “Tin 
in Ta in law. This legal responsibility carries Within | such terms, “the cumulative con | 
tribution ‘of economic strain to the responsit 


hi 


Reminiscent of Benjamin Franklin’s suspicion 


of the frequently formulated homily that people can S$kewness 
_be “just as happy” if they are poor. aii course, when different strata have material goak | 
a 20 And, in such terms and for such g groups, it is ¥ more in accord with their economic ability. The 
_ possible that marital adjustment is at least as good same _ interaction is to be seen in certain types o | 
in families with an employed wife. Cf. Harvey J. criminal activities and class opportunities: the juve 
Locke and Muriel Mackeprang, “Marital nile delinquent who sees crime as the sole opportu 
and the Wife,” Journal nity for obtaining the 


income is less important, of | 
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STABILITY 
discord which ‘ends in divorce seems cerning the children. =. she no 
clear. The pattern of this. ‘cumulative proc- “deserves” support, then neither 

OF developing spiral, of conflict was they.*4 The lower-class attitudinal structure 
shrewdly analyzed using ‘concerning these ‘points 


terms in at least half of our Detroit cases, or 
more representative sample. 23 For, as dle-class_ 
prob. cord from whatever source becomes sys- divorced fathers suggest that this is also a 
nomic | tematic and chronic, withdrawal of economic — component in their attitudes toward the . 
on @ a major ‘expression children, though possibly not so intense (and 


stable | Waning loyalty. The re recurrence of this. theme ‘more strongly prevented by other ‘proscrip- 
nomic bd us to develop the coding category, “The tions from actional expression). It is espe- 
Complex, ” which 1 may be defined as “drink- cially evident when the middle- class di- 


“ing, staying out, and helling around.” The vorcé is allowed little or no contact with 
wever, words varied, , and sometimes one or another his children. 
of the components (gambling, adultery, etc.) is clear that ‘this process, in the post- 
strata might be missing, but the complaint ex- divorce phase, is equally cumulative. 


that: ‘pressed a fairly constant charge: the hus- divorced ed mother who fails | to receive ade-— 
rreater band was spending his time and money quate support feels a decreasing attachment 
strain | elsewhere. Withdrawal of economic support to the former spouse, while the ex- -husband 
jected was often answered by the wife’s withdrawal a lesser ‘need t to help in economic 
as ‘of sexual favors. The comments ranged from that are increasingly ¢ defined as “hers, » 


aS SeX 
frank remarks ‘such as “What’s the good The divorce decree formalises this sepa-_ 


of having a husband, if he won't support the husband from the wife 
source | you?” to ' “When saw that he wasn’t in- children. The husband e expects. the 
Jandu- terested i in his home any more, I ‘decided i: Pre remain with the wife, and in 96% of a. 
‘senal_ he was no good.” Emphasis v was not placed cases this did happen. However, the sepa- 


on the economic ‘difficulties which resulted, ration, in accord with the above ‘suggestion, — 
as as inability t¢ to pay | bills, but on the does not increase the willingness of 
strains in the marital relationship which husband to give his economic support to 
h ecv- were induced by the unwillingness to “that unit. The is a 
marital port. Thus, failure t to fulfill ll economic and even Detroit, with considerable 
jondent affectional roles becomes ‘cumulative, and machinery. to enforce support 
curacy, _Tapprochement correspondingly difficult. 34% of these husbands “always” made the 
to tell | At lower- class levels this’ _ withdrawal of _ payments ordered byt the court, with an an addi- 
yer and | economic ‘support is laden with less. guilt” tional 14% v who ‘ “usually” did so. Thus cover — 
al dis than might b be | supposed, because one of one-half of the husbands failed to keep = 
y y howe the components of the attitudinal complex — regular ‘support payments for their reir children. 
of the lower- class divorced father’ toward Th he ‘difficulty of the ensuing economic at 


gory as 

parties his children is a a tendency to think of them — ensendattel be seen in the fact that for 

as belonging more to the mother than —_ 

himself, Th ily he k and 

ve Cor: ey primari y er task an Our liberal bias in feve or of the ‘ ‘good” “quali- 

marital responsibility, ay her waning loyalty ia ties of the lower class leads us to idealize its “warm, 

him of at least some of his guilt con- ng 

tant, of of “emotions regarding rural life. We are not 

rial goal an referring here to love of children but to the defini- 

lity. The 8 Willard Waller, The Old Love wit the New, — tions of sexual roles, and these are less equalitarian _ 

types York: Liveright, 1930. at the lower-class levels than in the middle- class 

the juve- | __ #4 full analysis of these complaints and their groups. The general proposition could be tested 
dass structure is not pos: ssible here. This proportion = enough by “observing the 
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See the studies previously cited. “take over” wifely roles and duties. 


AMERICA} 
a 43% of these cases the total weekly pay- 

per child (1946-1948) was supposed 


7 to be $7-$11, while the average nu number o 


per divorce was 1.8. 
fur further dimensions of the economic 

enter as ; sociological elements: _ stability y of 
income, and control over income. . Even with > 

lower money income, in general ‘these 


¥ 
= 
women had a more stable income, e, and of 


alone. Consequently, even while voicing com-— 


plaints about economic difficulties, the post- 
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mw 
Since each group numbers approximately 


one hundred, , the sampling error is fairly 7 
large comparing two pe percentages, 
Further, the judgments have complex socio. 
psychological components, so that those 
being singled out would not be expected to 


sharp contrasts. Nevertheless, the con- 


sistency of the differences makes a number 
of conclusions tentatively acceptable: i 


course the spending of it was in their hands 1. The steadily increasing proportion who 


consider the time of interview to be better 
financially than during the marriage indi- 


divorce period was not unanimously viewed cates the e degree of economic adjustment at 


as being one of financial deterioration. In- 
deed, from a comparison of level of income 
Ss as against the meaning of f that lo lowered in- 
come in adjustment “terms, the following 
tabulation ‘resulted: 


4 


various 1s periods after divorce. _ Slightly more 
than half of Group IV has remarried, some 
receiving both child “Support from the 
husband and income from the present hus. 
band. Thus approximately the same trend of 


willing 
4g are Wi 
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No difference 
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Final separation 
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Group (divorced “4 ‘months) 
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| steady increase is seen in orton doing the spending, I can plan 
14 

highest income. 

With a single exception, each of the seems to be positively correlated with eco- 
comparisons "between percentages consist- nomic Position. Acceptance of this fact sug- 

ently points to the same conclusion: From gests a "reassessment of the characteristics 
each time” after are supposed to result from divorce, 

since at least some of these differences (as ; 

“worse, and the period is judged 


to be better, the incom level alone “characteristic of of ‘the lower strata in 


would indicate.” From no time perspective the divorces occur. Since, ‘in 
the marriage period judged by even 
of the respondents | to have been financially 
the best. Even the ‘ 0 difference” lar to that for the lower- 
are to admit in economic so-called “ economic” "factors into our 
a These data are corroborated and inter- any factor ordinarily studied at oth 
preted by the instructured comments on in- abstract levels (economic, political, biologi- - 2 
economic adjustment: ‘don’t “eal, psychodynamic, etc ) may be viewed 
: much money to spend, but at least it’s sociologically as well, by observing its social a ia 
regular.” “As long as I keep working, I meaning. 


know that at I'll Il get along.” “Tt? nice te to know We need not thereby escape into the 
the n money is going to coming in versions of ‘ “economic causation, 


now. Before, I never did know.” ” Such com- any more than into those ‘of “personality 7 
4 ments emphasized the importance of stability causation,” ’ and neither of these is, per = 


of income, in the feeling of economic ic adjust- “more sociological” than the other. Both are 
ment.?¢ ‘different abstract levels, if we are to. 


Other comments on control ‘of income either type of data, we re must look for the 


| activities, goal achievement, and ‘wishes ‘- and thus become converted into vari- 


for the future, indicating that the respond-— ables with sociological significance. 


ents were able to buy or obtain things which We have therefore attempted, in the final 
were not possible during the marriage. “AtL 


"section of of ‘this paper, to some of the 
least now I know where the money’s going.’ 4 
“Now I can buy things for the children. a 


couldn’t afford them, before. ‘ale “Since the 


affor ing data from a a study now nearing 


tion. formal tabulations confirm the 


meaning of economic factors as expressed by “, 
fecome during a ‘boom pos without considering bas the female, divorced respondents. The mean- 
themselves to be better off financially. Such families — 


would be distributed at random in this group, and ‘of these dimensions of the | economic 
the marriage-divorce comparisons would not exhibit _ point to some of the reasons why the strata 
as in shown bere, 
%The interviewing problem of retrospective d 27 In addition to the possibly greater ‘ ‘objective” 
falsification needs considerable analysis, since the / economic strain in the lower strata, differences — 


restructuring of reality is certainly part of the ad- class patterns of sharing and control of familial 


emotional crisis. Whether this type of falsification factors. This point seems eminently researchable, as_ 
Would account for the patterns» exhibited seems 7 a step toward outlining | the basic value structure of 


Soubtful. 
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under greater economic stress in our ‘society felt by those s strata;” and (3). Separation of 


exhibit a higher rate of divorce. socio-economic from the occupational 


Additional clarification o of these p factors i in marital relationships. The present 
be achieved by research which is pointed ‘suggestions are presented, then, as tentative | 


toward these problems: (1) Specification of 
the further sociological dimensions of eco- 


nomic factors in ‘familial | relations; (2) skew, may be found in Arthur Kornhauser, “Analy. 


a De son; tion of ‘the relativ econ mic a. sis of ‘Class Structure’ of Contemporary ‘American 
rmina n PI Society—Psychological Bases of Class Divisions” 


sures on various strata in the population, as Industrial | Conflict, SF , SPSS. I. 19, * 1939, esp. 242 fi 


steps i in 1 these directions. aq 


E OF f ANALYTIC INDUC UCTION ” 


| of California nia at Los A 
Znaniecki stated it in 1934, 1 the trasts analytic induction with what he call 
4 method of analytic induction has come ~ enumerative induction, which i is the ordinary 
J into important use, . Angell used it in statistical way studying relationships | 
. his The Family Encounters the Depression? with correlations. holds that analytic 
utherland refined the method and recom- induction | gives us universal statements, of 
ended it for general use in ‘studying the the form “All S are e P,” instead of “mere: 
auses of crime.* ‘Lindesmith used it in his — ‘correlations to which there are always ee 
vell- known study of opiate addiction.* Cres- ceptions.” 7 He holds that analytic. induction 
:- sey has used it most recently in his study gives us ‘exhaustive knowledge of the situa 
of the causes of embezzlement,” ' and the tion under ‘Study, so that further study w wil 
method is probably in current by not and cannot reveal anything ne new! 
Znaniecki holds that analytic induction is 7 Jeads us to ) genuinely causal laws. 
the ‘true method of the physical bio- There is, however, some “confusion as 
logical sciences, and that it ought to be the - the real nature and function of analytic i in 
method of the social sciences too. S He con- = duction. _ The purpose of this paper is to 
am indebted for assistance in preparing this cal structure of a analytic induction. | At wil 
: paper to Donald R. Cressey, Gloria F. Roman, be convenient to o take up the problem in 


Wendell Bell, and the members of my seminar in % x 
the logic of social inquiry, all of whom helped me — ange: to discuss analytic induction 


shape some rather vague initial ideas into “this” first a _ research procedure directing, | 
form. activity in the field, second as a method of 
‘The Method of Sociology, fas acl 1934, causal analysis, and third as a method of 


ANALYTIC INDUCTION AS 


Criminal Violation of Financial Trust, a dis- 
sertation at Indiana University, 1950. Cressey’s 
findings are reported in his article with the same sy statement ‘analy tic" || 
title in the American Sociological Review, 15 (Dec., 
1950), 738-743. References to Cressey, unless ‘other- » pp. 232- 233. 


wise stated, will be to the first- named source. 
Op. cit, pp. 3 505-905. 
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‘THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF ANALYTIC INDUCTION 


as a research procedure, as follows: (1) ‘drawal distress, ‘though not not in its severest 
A A rough definition of the phenomenon » to be form, did not use the drug to alleviate the ¥ 
P. explained i is formulated. (2) An hypothetical "distress and never became addicts. The final — 


of that phenomenon is formu- ‘revision of the hypothesis involved a shift 
lated. (3) One case is studied in the light in emphasis from recognition of with- 


a, of the hypothesis with the object of deter- drawal distress, to the use of the drug after oa 
mining whether the hypothesis fits. the facts this insight has occurred for the purpose 


‘that case. (4) If the hypothesis does not 


hypothesis is continued until a “universal modifications in turn, 


of alleviating the distress. 
fit the facts, either the > hypothesis is is re In terms of procedure, then, the method 
formulated or the _ phenomenon to be ex- of analytic induction begins with an explana- 
plained is re- defined, so that the case is E tory hypothesis and a provisional definition — 
"excluded. q (5) Practical certainty may be of something to be explained. The hy pothesis 
ned after a small number of cases has is then compared with facts, and modifica- 
examined, but the discovery | by the tions: are made in two ways: (1) The hy- 
"investigator or any other investigator of a _ pothesis itself is modified so that the new 
- single negative case disproves the explana-_ facts will fall under it, and/or (2) the phe- 


and requires a re-formulation. (6) This nomenon to be explained is re-defined 


"procedure of examining _ cases, re-defining g exclude the cases which defy explanation by 
the phenomenon re-formulating the the hypothesis. Let us” consider these 
established, ht negative 1) ‘The first, that of altering the 
case calling for Te- definition or pothesis, is well- known as the method of 


 Lindesmith provides an illustration of the long” known that even a false 
"procedure i in how he successively may be useful, for it does direct our 


revised his hypothesis: “The first tentative servation, and in checking it against f facts 
and obviously inadequate hypothesis formu- we “usually get ideas as to how to bring it 


thod of | 


cit and 
nduction 


less of any other considerations. for study of deviant cases i in a situation 
“This” formulation proved to. be much | in which the explanation is not complete. ll 
more significant and useful than the first _ However, this insistence upon analysis. of 


the test of evidence and had to be revised _ from the similar insistence of the sophisti- 


Tated was" that in individuals who do not know | . better into accordance with the facts. “The 

what drug they are receiving do not become — logical procedure of verification or disproof_ 
addicted and, on the positive side, that they is intimately bound up with the Pp 
become addicted when they know what they of discovery, and the the “character of the ob- ef 
are getting and have taken ‘it long aay servations that bring ; about ‘the disproof of 
one hypothesis often suggests the sort of 
Modification that ought to be made to create 


at once by negative evidence. 
light of [additional | cases}, “the second fact that the: of in- 
hypothesis of the investigation was ‘that duction formalizes and ‘systematizes the 
persons become addicts when they recognize method of the working hypothesis is prob- 
or perceive the significance vi ong “ably one reason why it has been so fruitful — 

distress which they are experiencing, and in applications as Angell’ s, Linde- 
that if they do not recognize withdrawal sm smith’s, and Cressey’ s. The method performs 
distress they do not become addicts regard- an important service in emphasizing the a 


one, but like the first one it did not stand deviant ‘cases s is” not logically « different 


when cases were found in which individuals —_ 
who had experienced and understood with- Lindesmith, op. cit, pp. 

22 Cf. Homer H. Dubs, Rational Induction, Chi- 

10 of. cit., Pp. cago, 1930, p. 128, 


38 Loe Loc. cit. 
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cated practitioner yner of enumerative induction. different from that involved when a person is 


The of enumerative induction for Pury pose: 


occurred 
so as to include it in a new multi- not infrequently in the history | of Science, 
variate analysis; but it amounts to the same > and i is now a matter of common acceptance, 
- thing, The point is that he. keeps. modifying The relation between Newtonian physics and 


his” hypothesis — to account for the failures the relativity theory is a case in in point." 18 The 


of his original relation to predict infallibly. failure of Newton’s laws to account for the 


The fact that few statistically oriented in- . cheeved motion of Mercury and the failure 


-_vestigators actually do this is regrettable of the -Michelson-Morley— experiment 


- but the fact that they might do | it indicates — -duced Newtonian physics to a limited uni- 


basic difference between analytic and versal, restricted its application to cases in 


 enumerative induction on this count. It | which velocities did not approach the 

a particular excellence of the method of velocity « of light. The usual history of limited 

analytic induction, however, that it insists universals in the physical sciences is that 

upon this knowledge-building, self- “corrective they: are eventually shown to be special Cases 

- procedure of the analysis of deviant cases. _ Of more general universals. The relativity 

(2) The second ‘includes all of Newtonian physics 

come about in applying the method of ana- as a special case, e, at and considerably more — 

> lytic induction is that of 1 ‘re- -defining the - besides. This might well be the case with — 

_ phenomenon so as to exclude cases which the limitation of universals by the method — 
contradict the hypothesis. This i is what Dubs_ of analytic induction. It would be the case, { 


conditi 
row co 


| 
calls “limiting the universal,’ ” limiting the _ for example, were Cressey to develop a more | 


“range of applicability of the explanatory general explanation | which would 
_hypothesis."* “An exception, even though it trust violations in | both good faith and bad 
a is a real and not an apparent exception, may faith as special cases. 
not overthrow a hypothesis, but may merely _ 


indicate that the hypothesis in question is 


a limited universal. . If, then, a universal 3, 


_ is only true within li limits, it is important to. a It is easy t show that the method of 
know what are those limits and to consider n as described gives only 
the limits as well as the universal. the necessary and not the oullicient 
limitation of the universal i in analytic tions for the phenomenon to be 
induction is to insure causal homogeneity The method calls for studying only 


= in the cases to be explained, to insure that __ cases in which the phenomenon occurs,’® and 


to be examined. Thus Lindesmith found it = cases in which the phenomenon docs 
necessary to distinguish between true addic- ws not occur would involve us. in enumerative — 
tion and habituation, “in which the e physio- induction, , the comparative method, for 

| logical factors occur in isolation, without which Znaniecki would substitute 


arousing the self-c conscious desire for the method of of analytic induction.”° 


around which he organizes his life.”4* Simi- can be shown most easily with | the accom 

q y 
4 - larly, Cressey found it necessary t to restrict i panying fe fourfold table (Table 1), in which 
himself to a study « of persons who had vio- for instances which the phe 
‘aa * lated a financial trust undertaken in good nomenon occurs, and P for instances in 
faith, for the process involved was 

18 Cf. Dubs, op. cit., PP. 278-280. 


which characterizes the addict and analytic induction does as describ 
can 


“48 Op. cit., PP- and 28: 282. 
18 Lindesmith, Op. 45. Znaniecki, cki, op. cit., ‘PP. 225-227. 


& the same process functions in all the cases not cases in which it does not occur. To { 
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which it does not. occur. ‘Thus all instances induction, 
in which the , phenomenon o occurs fall in the cases only in the left column of the table, 
“left column, and all instances in which it and would insist that he get a zero in the 
does not occur fall i in the right column. —_lower cell of f that column. By | an additional 
‘The ‘method of analytic induction —con- he could show, ‘if he wanted a 
4 sists in taking a a number of instances in- 
hich the phenomenon occurs, a number of 
wo 
a instances in the left column, and finding a + ‘mine whether or or not there were cases. in n the 
set of conditions which always | accompany = 
that phenomenon and without which it does = cll. 
not occur. Let C in Table 1 stand for in- _— This argument shows why the “method of 
- stances in which these conditions are e present, analytic induction as described by | Suther- 
and Cc for instances which not all of land and Cressey cannot enable us to pre- 
them are 2 present. Thus the first row of 3 dict. It cannot because it gives us only the 
the” table contains instances in which the | necessary and not the ‘sufficient conditions — * 
conditions are present, and the ‘al of be explained. 
TOW contains instances in which not all of if we know that the phenomenon never fails 
them are present. occur in the ‘Presence of the conditions 
= if we know that the upper right 


Ad his argument also shows that the ex- 

planation provided by the method the 

as 
| lytic i induction is only a partial explanation. 

is now well established that prediction 


form. ‘ “It be said . 


explanation is not fully adequate unless 
[it] taken account of in time, 
a consists in could have e served a: as a basis for p predicting — 

. studying cases in the left column of Table 1 the phenomenon under consideration. The 7 a 
then so defining C, the conditions, lopicl similarity of explanation and 
to make all these cases fall in the upper — diction, and the fact that one is . directed 
cell of the column, as indicated by an X _ towards past occurrences, the other towards — 
in the upper cell and the zero in the lower future ones, is well expressed in the terms 
= We may go further, ‘moreover, and point oint  ‘postdictability’ and ‘predictability’ used 


ee and explanation have identically the same 


out that all of the | cases in the ‘lower row row We have an 
fall i in the colume. ‘There are - 


that plained, | ie., only ‘when we ~ zeroes in 
umn ‘they must occur it in | the P- column, as se both the lower left and the upper right cells _ 


‘all four cells of the table. systematic study. addicts to deter- 


‘not insist, that there would be zeroes: 


21 Carl G. Hempel and Paul Oppenheim, “Studies” 
in the lower left and upper right cells— in the Logic 
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_ mine» whether addiction ever failed to occur — pothesis, and not to its logical structure. The 


when his conditions were present.*? Cressey ‘qualitative contrast “which Znaniecki sets | nomen 
did not s study persons who had not violated up between analytic and enumerative in- certain 
a financial trust at the time he interviewed — _ duction as methods of causal analysis i is thus i: are “e: 
‘them, but he has pointed out that he actu-— only a quantitative contrast and is not basic. Analyt 
ally did study non-violators as well, because The difference is in how far you push y your - inducti 

= leaves 


each of his subjects was a non-violator before study b before you publish your results, | 


cally studied the history of each subject to : =a ANALYTIC INDUCTION AS METHOD | 
"determine whether the conditions had been OF 


present in the past without a violation. tic induction is s regarded by, z ‘suming 

Cressey, that is, assumed that before their pts | is be sim 
niecki as s a special and certain way of prov- i 

‘defection: his violators were representative method 


latter. 
the giv 
essenti 


oe a ing that the generalizations to which it leads a 

of all non-violators, of all the cases in called» 
the right column of Table 1. His assump-— will apply to all instances of the phenomenon ry particu 

h ld ‘be under study, whether they have yet | been 4 typ ‘cal 

tion ope question examined or not. “The analysis of data is | YP 

tested, » but intention to include 1 all “done before any general formulations: traits v 
violators as well as violators is unmistakable. and if well done, there. is nothing mer mine v 
i - the method of analytic importance to be learned about the class 

induction both and | — represent by "any subse: wre na 
pong in the right column of Table same class.””4 Sutherland follows i in this tine 
e., to determine that the ? was actually also, though | with characteristic canniness 
_ zero. This leads to the interesting conclusion he that practical certainty may given 
that the method induction im attained after the examination of a few | > 
lea ds directly the of the instances. anti- -probabilistic- insist- 
‘comparative method. , the method of enu- ence is found “Angell too.25 No sampling "a é 
“merative | induction, which it is designed to considerations are involved, and no 
The only evident t difference between enu- method certainty. acters h 
erative ve induction and analytic induction _ Lindesmith Cressey 


_ in practice is that analytic induction insists 
zeroes” in | two cells of Table 1, and 


procedure for to get ‘them hypothesis. But | they dn 1 deed, for 
uction neither shows particular concern for the cov- 
_ fied with relatively sma frequencies. o> OF of his. sample, and both seem to rely 


e, 
implicitly upon Znaniecki’ claim to. extend 


a sophisticated approach | to enumerative in- 
‘duction, one that realizes that a perfect - their generalizations to as yet unenumerated © 
instances. It will be instructive, therefore, 


"explanation i is the ultimate ‘goal, and there 
j tiv 
examine Znaniecki’s claim 


enumerative induction except that the latter fection method of proof, and then 


or in word, for each points out that future — : 
may necessitate revision of his 


is no . difference between an analytic and an 


1S incomplete. Or i imagine that someone to consider possibility integrating 


ticing analytic induction | has failed to analytic induction with the probabilistic. ap- 
achieve perfection and publishes his results _ Ce 


proach of modern science. 
asa ‘progress 1 report; he ‘has made an enu- 
‘merative induction. The success of analytic 


leads to certainty» without benefit of repre: 
sentative cases because it isolates “essen 


Ages 

= 8 Znaniecki, op. cit., p. 249. 
Sutherland, op. cit., p. 67. 


op. cit., 7. 


Znaniecki argues that analytic induction 
induction in producing complete _explana- 


tions is due to its procedure, to its: systemati- 


zation of the method working 
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ome THE LOGICAL wenceien: OF ANALY TIC INDUCTION 


characters which determine the phe- which must be in existence before the phe- 

nomenon under study. The method leads to ‘nomenon occurs but which are not shown 

certainty because the characters Ci in Table 1 to be ‘Sufficient to produce the 
“essential” to the phenomenon and we ve should hardly consider these condi- 
induction ends where enumerative tions essential in the sense of determining 

‘induction: begins; and if well conducted what the phenomenon is. 
 Teaves no seal oad soluble problems for the We have also seen that the method leads 
latter... Analytic induction abstracts from _ ‘in practice to the isolation he necessary — 
the given concrete case that and sufficient conditions for the phenome- 
essential to. ‘it and generalizes them, pre- 4 non. It leads to the isolation 
suming that in ‘so far as essential, they must of such a a nature that when the characters 

be similar i in) many cases. This is why the a are all pres ent the phenomenon occurs, and 7 

method of analytic induction has been also 7 when the characters are not all present the ae 

alled the type method. Thus, when phenomenon does not occur. ‘However, the 


q articular concrete case is being ¢ analyzed as method does not lead us to the conclusion — 

‘ical or eidetic we assume that ‘those that these characters are “essential” apart 
- traits v which are essential to it, which deter- from the fact that they are necessary and and = 
mine what it is, are re common to and dis- sufficient as ‘operationally defined. 
-tinctive of oll the coms of class." We are, in fact, in a situation which has 

 Znaniecki’s belief that there are “essen- a well known philosophical analogue. W hen 
= characters which « determine ‘phenomena Hume looked at instances of c: causal ‘relations| 
reminiscent of Aristotelian ontology, in he was never atte to discover any “neces-— 
which “the membership of an object i in a 7 “sary ¢ connection.’ ’ All he could conclude was" 

class was, of critical importance, be- one ev ent invariably followed 
cause for Aristotle the class defined the other. Considering analytic induction as 
essence Or ‘essential nature of the object and an n operational ‘definition essentiality, 

thus determined its behavior in both posi- then, leads to the conclusion ‘that those 
tive and negative respects.”*? But Znaniecki characters which are essential to a phe- 
that his belief in “essential” nomenon are those whose appearance s 
acters has any ontological implications. 28 We - followed by the phenomenon and whose Ri 
therefore: still have ‘the problem of trying -hon-appearance is not followed by the phe 
to assess the claims of analytic induction as nomenon. This is perhaps a as good a defini- 
a method of proof, operating through its iso- essentiality as any—except 

lation of the ‘ ‘essential” characters which makes the essentiality ‘superfluous. It ‘does 

determine phenomena. not. provide a basis for saying ‘that when 

5 oe can attack this problem by consider- we have located the “ ‘essential” characters” 

ing what analytic induction actually does. for we may be those 
Znaniecki clearly holds (though not in these 
terms) that analytic induction is an -opera- 

method is a way of isolating the ‘essential analytic induction cannot be integrated with 
characters which determine a phenomenon. the probabilistic approach characteristic of ne 


But we have already seen that the method “other research procedures modern sci- 


as stated leads merely to the 1 necessary con- ence. In fact the integration has already 
for the phenomenon, to conditions made, though implicitly, by Linde- 


smith and Cressey. We know how | 


| > Znaniecki, ‘op. cit., pp. 250, 251-252. fiducial limits to an observed zero frequency 
"Kurt Lewin, “The Conflict between Aristotel- of exceptions, and we know that the lower 


Person lit , Y k, 1935, 4 ft 
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point would enhance the tions ‘then be a focal point 


oe contribution of analytic induction to scien-— new attack by the method; for as Znaniecki 
tific procedure. It would ‘point up the neces- has so usefully pointed out, and as Be 
sity representative sampling. Practi- method itself “manifests, “The exception is 
-tioners of analytic induction would then . an essential instrument of ‘Scientific 
have to cling with anxiety to the _ progress.” 
ontologically based essentiality argument, 
but could openly state the confidence limits Zasniecki, cit., p. 233. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF INTERETHNIC IC ethnically homogeneous ‘Marriages in t the United 
ON THE ISTHMUS _sStates; others are affected by the intergroup 
OF PANAM situation; while still others operate differently 
We ayne me University Because of the intergroup situation, 


h tj ‘bl 1. Age at Marriage, Socio-economic Status; 
An interethnic situation ma es it possi ean Education. These general operate 


necessary to view marriages as points of con- roximatel the same wa as they do in 
tact and between. "groups rather appr y 


“ethnically homogeneous marriages in the United 
than—the usual approach—between the spouses 
States * and therefore are not clearly affected 
as individuals. Therefore along with factors ; he h I h 
‘general to marriage, euch es age at time by the intergroup. ‘situation on 
marriage and number of children, there are two _ _ Happiness tends to increase with age” at mar- 
situational factors specific to interethnic mar- with economic sstatus,! 


the intergroup situation, and the diverse se education. 
ethnic norms of the two ‘groups. 
_ The intergroup situation involving native e Americans, 41 of whom reside in Panama City 
+ Americans and an ethnic minority in the United _ or its suburbs and 25 in the adjacent Canal Zone. . 
States is different from the intergroup situation a. method, and social data on the spouses, see 


l Fr dA th John Biesanz, “Inter- American Marriages on the 
involving anamanians an mericans = Isthmus of Panama,” Social Forces, 29 (December, 


Isthmus. The native Panamanian i ingroup has 4950), — 


relatively low prestige, but is well organized Inasmuch as the study is focused upon inter- 
on both informal- -primary and formal- secondary — ethnic relations rather than marital relations per se, 
levels, eg., 7 has -long- established kinship and» it was not useful to have a representative sample — 
friendship groups -and also its own government; of all Panamanian-American marriages. g hoor 
whereas the American outgroup is poorly organ- — the sample was not enlarged beyond the relatively _ 
ized on -informal- -primary but well organized stable unions which happened to be selected by 
on formal-secondary levels, e.g., , has low long- the middle class students berg did the interviewing. _ 
established kinship. and friendship groups bet Thus the specific effects of the interethnic mar- 


d high d £ ind riages could be studied in isolation from other 
separate government an igh degree of indus- factors. Cases of desertion were omitted as abnor- 
trial discipline. Ownership» and operation of the malities. 


canal, achievements in tropical sanitation, mili- ‘Happiness ratings: (1) By interviewer: very 
tary and naval establishments, and consequent — ’ happy, 9; happy, 36; average, 14; unhappy, 3; = 
domination of Panamanian economy all give ‘unhappy, 2; no answer, 2. (2) By interviewee: 

the American outgroup high prestige and require very happy, 23; happy, 30; average, 10; ries! 
a high degree of forrnal-secondary organization. (25 very unhappy, 1. Where there is a discrepancy, 
_ Thus the constants in any intergroup situation. nthe interviewer rating is used, as it is more con- 
are the ingroup and the outgroup; the variables -servative by point in and possibly 
are the relative ‘degrees of prestige, relative ooh objective. Computations are based on the 


64 interviewer happiness ratings, 
degrees of organization on the informal-primary PP & 


2 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. ‘Cottrell, 
level, and relative degrees of organization on the ‘Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New 


Psychological Factors in "Marital Happiness, New 
‘RECT OF THE INTERGROUP SITUATION UPON York: McGraw-Hill, 1938; Clifford Kirkpatrick, — 
GENERAL FACTORS IN MARITAL ALJUSTMENT What ‘Science Says about Happiness in Marriage, 
q Some of the general factors i in marital adjust- “Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1947; a 
Ment operate in the same way as they do in _ Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Mar- — 
riage, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. 
= 1This analysis is based primarily on schedule a z.. Happiest, above 30; less happy than ae ‘majority, 
of 66 women married to below 20; 26- “20. 


formal- -secondary level. York: Prentice-Hall, 1939; Lewis M. Terman et al., 
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marriage) in United States, comparatively. Cantey to marriage 
short courtships do not result in adjustment in the United States, which show the greatest 


Ceheetien. Couples commenced courtship almost marital adjustment when the spouses are of 4 of bu 
as soon as met; of them: married rural origin, Isthmian data show Pana. forces 


within a year.5 Panamanian women are — = manian-American spouses to be happiest when 

= in favor of the high prestige American the Panamanian wives are from urban areas, ; 

——— Rasband, while the American male migrant to ; The two large | cities of Panama are contiguous 
the Zone is socially unorganized at first and to the urban areas of the Zone and therefore 


likely to. marry outside of his allow a greater degree assimilation than  positic 
ethnic group. The longer he waits the more he - would be true of rural areas, while Panama’ ~— Isthm 
is likely to establish social relationships with © : rural culture is little removed from its primi- of or 

his ethnic group; and the more he learns that tive Indian’ background. urban origin in 
— look down upon Panamanians and __ itself, however, is not the important factor, but _ men a 
resist their attempts to break into the »monopoly 1 rather the degree of assimilation to the group - far 
of American positions and possessions. It may be © of the high prestige ‘spouse. Thus when racial a 4.1 
iy deduced that if he marries early upon arrival, background and education are held constant, a ‘ife. 
_ later relationships with his compatriots \ will not there are no significant rural- urban differences, - strains 
greatly affect the happiness of his Panamanian Previous marital status ‘findings are incom. Americ 
marriage. When the outgroup spouse is socially plete. The mores do not sanction divorce;§ | | 
 unorgenised on the informal-primary level, mar- — and in addition to legalized marriage there is do Pa 


o into an organized ingroup tends to restruc- _ the consensual union, where couples me together i woman 
ture the situation m for him and to | prevent un- without civil or religious ceremony, and the -husban 

happiness marriage, even though later mistress system. These patterns being only sen semi- typical 


su 


Marita 
4 = 

house, 
of i inco 
Whe: 
can wo 


time This is contrary some 
general | marriage findings. in the United States. NORMS AND 


Happiness increases with the _ number of 
children. General marriage studies in the United 

States show that the number of children does _ 
_ not increase marital happiness unless they are 


Because se spouses are ‘culture bearers, diverse 


ethnic norms operate within the marriage as well 
as through pressure of culture bearers outside 


social situation of husband structured toward average 


Panamanians who desire to profit by contacts | Jp 
ouples with servants show greatest marital 
with Americans must learn English. Panamanians | both Pr 


for Panamanians by refusing to learn Spanish; | a men 
he iness. Only half the wives of skilled workers. 
PP y _ feel sensitive over such concessions, which define Catholic 


are happy or very happy. -Nine-tenths of the pro- 
fessionals are in happy the white collar them as the low prestige group on their own | 
because 


groupalmost ashighe soil. Bilingual spouses have the highest marital 

5 Largest group—the happy—typically courted adjustment. Where only one language is spoken 
_ about a year, all others about 8 months (range: higher adjustment occurs when that Tanguage Cf. Burs 
weeks to an atypical case of 6 years). _—_ jg Spanish, because the American. is | 


were married from less than one up able to participate with his wife’s well-esta® penerati, 
to 26 years (average 4.2; median 5.3 years). == =——_jiched circle of friends and relatives, who desire 


rove 
ee. ory happy: 045 children per year of mar- contact with him; whereas he has few friends wer ‘ 

happy 0.30; average 0.28; unhappy 0.18; f hi h Is h 


share he 


happy, 1.6; happy, 1.4; average, 1.0; unhappy 8Only 6 Panamanian. ‘divorcees. 
- (these 3 couples include one married 26 years “ont None was very happy, norte very unhappy; 7 
4 children) ; very unhappy, was unhappy, 2 average, and 3 ~ 
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ype. 


reatest high American foods, the privilege type on the Isthmus, and wedding 

are of  —s of buying at low cost Zone commissaries ‘rein- usually occured in the States, the = 
Pana. forces this tendency. wives entering the marriage with little under- 

| When a 3. Religion. Such differences also produce few standing of Panamanian culture. +s 

areas, problems.!° 10 "Marriages of Catholics are onlya Attitudes « of the Spouses toward the Ethnic 

Liguous little happier than mixed marriages. The expla- — Differences. Happy as well as unhappy wives 
erefore nation lie in the: socially unorganized tend to attribute their happiness or unhappiness 
1 than | position of the Protestant spouse. On to the fact that their husbands are American, 
nama's Isthmus, away from the controls of his family and husbands | do the same with respect to their 

prim of orientation, there is little pressure from Panamanian ‘One American says 
igin ‘Protestant in- laws. Furthermore, Panamanian wife is neat, another complains his is slovenly ; 
or, but men are rarely expected to go to church except. both say, “Panamanians are like that.” The same 
oo for family rituals such as weddings and funerals. is true of thrift and extravagance, jealousy al - 
racial _Institutionalized— Roles of Husband and understanding, diligence and lasiness 


caused by parallel norms in the other. ADJUSTMENT OF THE 


4 American husbands typically give their wiv es «T° THE INTERGROUP SITUATION 7 
4 more liberty, attention, faithfulness than 
here is | do Panamanian husbands; - and “Panamanian On the Isthmus, the most important extrane- ' 
ogether often prefer” American: ous factor interfering with adjustment of Pana~- 
nd the ‘husbands for these reasons. Panamanian wives manian-American couples is American prejudice 
ly semi- | ‘typically are more passionate, home loving, against other nationalities and races, 
ntimate | and submissive than American wives, and are tendency to categorize “all Panamanians 
to grant their husbands "greater liberty. colored ‘ “Spiggotties.” The high prestige Ameri-. 


Marital happiness is positively correlated with C4 ‘outgroup, of course, desires to keep its 


| house, and wife’ e’s participation in _ bers, and therefore strongly disapproves of any 


sharing activities,  ‘husband’s help about the and possessions for its own mem- 


Where a ‘Panamanian man marries an rationality of the prejudice. -Panamanians, on 


can woman, hoe different institutionalized roles yi the other hand, not only desire the prestige of 

relationships and things” American, but also as 

While of 10° happy husbands members of the feel entitled to greater 

"Spanish, only 4 out of 10 average and unhappy do. consideration, 
disdea | 7 out of 10 happy wives and 8 out of 10 = 1. Kinship Relations. In the intergroup situa- = 


b: average and unhappy ones know English. —— tion in the United States, marital adjustment 
Spanish; = more likely to be bilingual in the happier homes 


contacts | = In 40 cases both spouses are Catholic; g 


tion exert pressure upon mixed couples to sw ing E, 


manians | both Protestant ; in 20 husband is Protestant, wife them over to one ethnic group or the other. 


h define data on religion and happiness On the Isthmus the intergroup situation may 
eir own | 3 Cases. It may be that many couples do not marry lly ‘d ad A rw < 
marital | because of these differences, so that those actua y aid a justment. merican in-laws are 

; spoken | af not typical adherents of their respective faiths _ usually” far away, and if they disapprove—as 
language Cf. Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., 87-88. _ Ae ae they are very likely to do where racial mixture - 
band i _ Arrival of children makes adjustment more dif- is involved—they can do little about it. a 
ficult, although the sample is too small to warrant ever, they often _make | their -disapprov al felt 

generalization. Protestant husbands disap-— when: the husband | takes his bride home for a 
10 desire | ie of Catholic baptism for their children in visit or tries to settle in the States—where she , 


average than in happy homes. looks” darker than did the Isthmus. 
b 


except unhappy wives share much leisure 
time, more so in happier cases. In 39 cases husbands __ wife holds the purse strings, are happy or very 
Share household tasks. In the happy categories, happy, ‘but. only 2 of the 17 whose husbands man- 
4 out of 5 help their wives, only half in the Tess age the money are so rated; ‘no data on 2 cases. 
happy categories. Fourteen of the 15 who_ plan} 12Only 5 wives (2 of them unhappy) say that 


Spenditures jointly, and of te 30 in which the -Panamanians make better husbands. 


ya do not desire cor illy agreed — ~~ 
‘ail that these marriages have a far smaller chance 
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AMERICAN’ SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Wives: are seldom taken back to the States on 
visits to in-laws.!* Indirect relationships through 
correspondence, however, are positively corre- 
for the husband’s relationships with his 
Panamanian laws , nearly all husbands visit 


. = them and receive them at home. They usually = 


approve: of him and change to disapproval 
-_ only in distinctly unhappy cases. In view of the 
- advantages of obtaining relationships with the 
if. high prestige Americans, one would expect this 
tolerant 
Friendships. Shared friendships. are posi- 
tively correlated with happiness. 16 Yet, 
wives also say they and their husbands have © 
most of their friends among their 
nationalities. Apparently sharing friends is less 
important to adjustment than is liking and 
for the other spouse’ nationality. 
3. Status in the Community. These marriages 
carry. little or no stigma in the Republic, whereas 
_ in the Zone they are condemned and the couples 
snubbed. A man may find a job promotion 
blocked by his marriage a Panamanian. 
Wives who are rated as “colored” tend to be 
unhappier than those rated as “white. Pa 
In view of these manifestations of prejudice, — 
would it not seem likely that marital adjustment — 
would be more difficult in the Zone? Yet the 
sample shows the opposite to be true: Zone — 
dwellers are rated as happier. Also, nearly 
the wives (18 out of 41) living in the Republic — 
* prefer | the Zone from the standpoint of economy, © 
quiet, and convenience. Tt may be concluded 
that Panamanian women prefer. the Zone, in 
spite o of the prejudice against 
because it is the territory of 


_ Panamanian woman is successful in achieving 
the ends for which she married an American. 


wife to. her kinship and friendship ‘rela- 


of ‘the wives report ouch visits. 
_ 14All but one of the very happy wives corre- 
spond with in-laws; 
unhappy wives. 
| ee He has won over all but | 3 of. the 9 disap- 
proving families in the marriages and 2 of 
the 4 in the average. 
16Seven of the 9 ‘very happy report mutu al 


- frlendahipe, 22 of 36 happy, 6 of 14 average, 1 of 3 — other hand allowing her to 
unhappy, and neither of the 2 very unhappy. prestige of the outgroup to which her husband 


pressure of their prejudices. 


In one of these variables, the 
el high prestige group is the outgroup and relatively 


my their monopoly of high prestige positions and | 


wife’s ‘group to restructure his situation, and his 


there, contributes her security there. It is these 


the high Drestige ~ a total status which are basic to adjustment. 
grup, and residence there is a sy mbol that th the 
important only when they symbolize this total 
status, happiness as well as unhappiness being 
_ Furthermore, it is easy for the Panamanian attributed to the other spouse as a typical | 
of his ethnic norms. which 
relieve or heighten strains 
_ horms in the other culture are effective mainly | 
because of the total status } meaning to 


¥ direction of preserving the wife’s security 7 | ’ 
her relatives and friends (eg., husband's lin- 


tions in the Republic, which is just across $ the 
street from Zone territory. On the other hand, 
even 4 couple lives in the Republic, the 
American husband usually works in the Zone, 
retains his ties with compatriots, and feels the 


Adjustment of interethnic marriages depends, 
in addition to general factors in marital adjust- _ 
ment, upon the intergroup situation and the 
diverse norms of the two ethnic groups. The 
intergroup -_(ingroup- outgroup) situation com- 
prises th three variables Telative 


class r 
this is 


4 in Jap: 
occasio 


| 
whereas the low prestige group is the ingroup 


and well organized. In this combination strong 
prejudice is exhibited against the intermarried 


couple by outgroup members wishing to retain 


- possessions. The ingroup wife is able to obtain — 
prestige sy mbols of her husband’s ‘group without 
losing security in her -own—because “her group 
has stronger _ informal- -primary 
Prejudice of the high prestige group, then, has 
little effect upon marital adjustment. The 

usband is ‘able to use the relationships in his 
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_guistic and religious assimilation), while on tie 


obtain some of the — 


_ Of the 21 “white,” 19 are happy or very - belongs (e.g., outgroup norms giving the wife 


but 26 of the 41 “mines” mixed” ; 


greater liberty and respect then by 
ingroup ‘Rorms). 
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NOTE ON RACIALISM IN by many who look upon as his 
HL SMYTHE the opposite of this man in training, learn- 
ei Yamaguchi National University Aside from such strong class feelings there _ 
a minority in Japan as the Eta who 
tion in the United States because of the large f 
he N the di ff ; tional associations in very early times, plus 
e discrimination he suffers other historical factors, the Eta are practically 
outcast ‘group living amidst the Japanese. 


Almost any Japanese abhors the thought | that 
a Among other reasons, this is due partly to the 4. member of his family would even consider 


homogeneous racial population, to the lack of "marrying an Eta, no matter how rich and power- _ 4 


any historical- cultural foundations making for ful the latter might be. There are sections of 


prejudice among the general population, Japan in which even the poorest and 


cans, receive almost no attention in = 


this is not to say race prejudice is non- existent — 
in Japan. It exists, and it can reach and has 
reached a high degree of antipathy 
against Koreans. But the type of racialism 
— in the United States is unknown in 
.<¥ A review of some underlying facts may 


pattern and an abhorrence of an intra- national 


“4 group physically like themselves, shows itself 
forcefully, however, in Japanese 


Koreans and Japanese occurs from 

- time, , and in the past some Japanese have shown 
may have extreme hostility towards people. Much 
— of this antagonism rests upon political and 

e social framework of Japan is one of “social foundations that go back to very early — 
traditionally strong class distinctions, and over — historical times, but much of it can be attributed — o 
the centuries this has hardened into” a rigid -Japanese relationships during: the 

pattern that not even the recent war has affected | past half-century. ‘The American” pattern of 
Negro-white relations does not. offer an exact 
parallel here for the basic causes and conditions — 
— different. But there are, however, specific 
ce correlations i in treatment and in 


provide helpful insights into racialism in Japan 


for the most part, those 
inhabiting the large urban centers of | Tokyo, 
Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, and Kyoto. But sinc which k A 
the great majority of the population of Japan’ h are well known in merica. 
is rural, overall changes in the social pattern — the war the | Occupation has introduced | 
have not been accomplished and the changes Japan | number of racial elements: hereto-— 
| Shee in “urban | areas are atypical fore unknown. The a antipathy of Australians for 


The strength of class distinctions is exhibited 
the dislike of students help pay their 


re 1 Since sociolo and anthro logy are relati el 
way through by working, no matter how by pology iv 


yen encouragement, very “little research has been done 

“of them actually prefer to withdraw from school on the Eta. Howev er, some attention is being given As 

_ ‘Tather than take a job when doing so might them by a few American scholars and more precise 

continuing in school. Another example _and scientific data are beginning to be made avail- 
= the rigidity of social class is found in able. Cf. S. Ninomiya, “Inquiry Concerning the 

the case of Kagawa, the world-famous Japanese-_ Origin, Development and Present Situation of bed 
‘Christian men of letters. Kagawa is the son of Eta in Relation to the History of Social Classes in 

Japanese geisha girl, a Christian, and he Japan,’ of the Adatis of 


marri ‘Japan, and series, vol. 10 (Dec. 1933), being a a 
¢ 
arried a woman of the despised Eta People. | Ph. D. thesis of the University of Washington; also pr 


| Although he is undoubtedly now and has been © John ‘Embree, The Eta, Washington: Office of 
he years one of the most noted figures in 
’ life Kagawa i is still considered inferior a 
4) 
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‘Japanese is proverbial. Although this feeling recently was surprised 

is undoubtedly reciprocated by the Japanese, hear that there are citizens in the United States — 

yet because of their subo rdinate role as who not enjoy full rights. and privileges 

_ defeated people, antagonism towards Australians because of their race. Another college teacher 

has not revealed itself. Then, too, the Australians — did not know that our southern states have 

are in Japan mainly as s soldiers and do not mix — separate schools for Negroes and whites; while 

. with the general population, so it is impossible - still another member of a university faculty 


to draw any conclusions in this regard. eo Oe Seemed perplexed when he learned that some 
However, under the Occu ation which is American citizens: excluded from some 

P 
largely an an American program, a number er of restaurants, theaters, parks and many other 
_ Negro troops and a . few Negro civilian personnel 7 _ public places. It is to be remembered that these 


have come to Japan. A considerable percentage are educated Japanese who have some knowl- if 


of Occupation troops among the non-Negroes edge of the United States. 
are individuals from the South and they have it is impossible to tell just what is the atti. 


brought with: them southern mores and racial of Japanese towards American whites. In 


patterns. “Negro troops, spite of "govern- discussions concerning the atomic bombing of 


and army promises to inte- their cities some remain impassive; 


encounter in the United fact that did not use the bomb 
States. The Japanese have observed this Ameri- against their white European foes. Whether this 
can racial pattern effected and fostered by a is indicative of any _ submerged, widespread | 
conquering nation that has promised to democ- "antagonism cannot be evaluated to 

ratize them. this has” influenced the: drawing any reliable conclusions. Generally, 
Japanese is as yet undetermined. __ swith a people who control their feelings as do 
it shoald be pointed out also that Occupation - the Japanese ¢ and who have adhered toa rigid 
troops are centered mainly in or near large - pattern of social class distinctions for so = 
: urban centers, sather than scattered throughout probing their thoughts and ascertaining cht 
- Japan in the rural areas and in the . villages and_ attitudes involve a long period of study and 
towns. Since most of Japan is rural this means © ‘research before any valid "generalizations: on 
that the majority” of the Japanese are unin- be 
formed about the American race problem and It is evident, so far, that racialism as under- 
do not understand its pattern of segregation and - stood in America is unknown in Japan. During : 
discrimination. It is true that the the war the Japanese had fundamental 
realize they are not allowed to ride on certain. racialistic war slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
es, use certain facilities such as swimming * But because the Japanese masses lacked any 
pools, dance halls, public places, or dine in some ~ "previous experience in their social existence that — 
restaurants which are” ‘Teserved for Allied per- functioned within a framework of racial preju- 
or But they have not attributed this to race, dice as a general phenomenon, this slogan had 
- so much as to the fact that as a defeated |nation — no intrinsic meaning for the vast majority | af | 


, = must suffer certain restrictions while being - the Japanese. The masses in Japan, ‘then and 


occupied. now, are so concerned with | trying to eke out 


It is valid to assume, then, that | practically even a living, and are so extremely poor, that 


= racial composition of the population of the attitude: that might be directed ag against a ‘particu 
_ United States. Most of them do not know lar group within their midst. Even the sporadic 
~ there is § such a thing as an American Negro, outbursts of racial feeling a against the Koreans 
mala Mexican, Chinese- American, or an Sn in large cities and they are by no hee 
hyphenated American nationals.” For widespread and general the 


The e material distributed by the Civil Informa- shows anything other than American white peoph, 
tion and Education section of SCAP, such as pic- even those prepared especially for showing in =| 
tures, films, books, etc. d does not depict typical to educate the about how America 
‘dl f Ily, none of th ms eve 


the entire Japanese population is ignorant erty ‘prevents them from dev eveloping a racial 
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‘INDEX OF SEGREGATION BASED | the possibility of several formulae to measure 
BLOCK STATISTICS: the same thing, the superiority of one formula 


leges in comparison with another and possible alterna- 

have. Shevky and Williams utilized another formula 

while versity of to measure segregation in Los Angeles. And 
finally, Jahn proposed in the February 1950 


; siete June 1947 issue of the American Soci- issue of the Review still another formula for 
ological Review, Julius Jahn, Calvin | Schmid which he claimed the advantage of reproduci- | 
and Clarence Schrag, all of the ‘University of bility.* These efforts to perfect ‘scientific tools 
_ Washington, published an article setting forth for the measurement of ecological segregation - 
sou formulae for four indices of segre- are important contributions. . The accompanying ~ 
These indices were all designed to on methodology has been Stimulating, 


att § inone statistical figure for each community t the if inconclusive. However, in all of the criticism © 
s. In ecological pattern | of residential segregation in — leveled at the indices, no one has pointed | out a 
g of that community. This figure then acquired mean- = flaw which is fatal to all of them. This is not 
sive; ing and value in relation to comparable indices to be found in the formulae at all , but | in the 
y an of other cities. All four of these indices used units of ‘measurement on which the formulae 


f the census tracts as the ecological units of study. applied. 


yomb All assumed that no segregation existed for 

+ this | : given minority if its percentage of Population carrique OF INDICES BASED ON C CENSUS 

read in each tract was equal to. its percentage 

rrant the population of the city” ‘as a whole and All of the above indices were calculated upon won 
rally, | conversely, all assumed that perfect segregation — the basis of census trac cts. The general assump- 


is do existed when minority . . and majority underlying all indices was that with no 
racial groups are situated so that no members Segregation each | census tract would show 

_ of one group reside in census tracts in which _ same percentage of any minority as in the city 

there are members of the other. er group. ths Within a whole and, conversely, with complete 

these broad limits the four indices made minor “segregation some tracts would show. populations — 

variations in assumptions in regard to the opera- made up completely of minorities and all others 

tional meaning of the term “ecological segre- - would contain no minority population. This — 


gation. assumption is fallacious. It is theoretically pos- 


The publication | of these formulae provoked sible for a city to have a pattern of complete 
a considerable reaction among sociologists, oo ‘and at the same time . achieve a 


7 evidenced by a series of comments in succeeding segregation score of 0.0 using any of the above 
issues of the Review.® The | questions at issue— methods. To illustrate this point in | simple form, 
were the validity of of the particular formulae, det us assume a 4-tract city with | tracts which — 
are equal i in territory and population. 
 *Paper ‘read at annual meeting of “Midwest ‘In the first instance we will assume that the 
Sociological Society, Des Moines, Iowa, April 14, ethnic boundaries coincide with the tract 
boundaries’ and that all of the minority popu- 
Juus Jahn, Calvin J. Schmid, and Clarence lation, the segregation of which is to “be- 


Schrag, “The Measurement of Ecological Segrega~ _ measured, is to be found in ‘one tract as ; depicted 
tion,” American Sociological Re Review, June 


p. 293. this pattern of distribution any of 


a | a Richard Hornseth, “A Note on on Measure- 4 Jahn’ s indices would w work perfectly and would — 

pradic ment of Ecological Segregation,’ by Julius Jahn, ‘reflect the true— degree of segregation with a 

yreans Calvin J. Schmid, and Clarence Schrag,” American score of 100. But, , now let us consider another 


means: Sociological Review, 12 (October 1947), 603-6045. 
ntry. | Julius Jahn, Calvin J. Schmid, and Clarence Schrag, Eshref Shevky ‘and Marilyn "Williams, The 
“Rejoinder to Dr. Hornseth’s Note on ‘The Meas- Social Areas of Los Angeles, Berkeley: University 

urement of Ecological Segregation,’ ” American Soci- of California Press, 1949, p. 51. 


yeoph, ological Review, 13 (April 1948), 216- Jose- Julius A. Jahn, “The 
Japan phine J. Williams, “Another Commentary on So- logical Segregation: Derivation of an Index Based 
erica Called Segregation Indices,” American sails on the Criterion of Reproducibility,” American 


Review, 13 (June 1948), 298-304. ‘Sociological Review, 15 (February 1950), 100-104. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
minority did ‘not pick its in which race was determinant of boundaries 
‘a on the basis of census tract number will evince higher segregation scores than those 
te a and _ although as completely segregated as in in which race was not considered. This will 
oe ‘Fig. 1, the minority district is centered around Bone even if there is no real difference i in the 
the intersection of the tract boundaries and degree of segregation. (2) Even among the cities 
4 ones all four tracts as shown in Fig. 2. ____ in which race was an original criterion of tract 
If the minority population evenly distrib- boundaries, the segregation score will tend to 
Ts uted in the four quadrants and falls in 2 equal be higher for those tracted at a later ‘date, since 
- proportions into the four tracts, Jahn’s indices there will have been less divergence “of the 5 
4 oe could not be applied or would give a ethnic boundaries from the tract boundaries in 
segregation score of zero, indicating no segrega- _ these recently 
" tion. Of course, ‘the fact of the matter is Ot ‘The’ use of census tracts as the unit of © 
- __ Segregation is just as complete in the second "measurement invalidates all of the indices cited 


whites in 
be a fra 


Ficuns 2. A 4-tract « ity in condition 
act cl 
1. A 4-tract city in which bility, d 


area A represents a completely — d 
represents completely segregated minority and area observe 


overlaps all of the tracts with 
es Es coincides with one of the tracts. oar equal parts in each tract. always to 


case as in the first. The only difference in 


above. No valid ‘segregation index can be con- also 
two cases is that the ethnic boundaries happened structed on the basis of districts laid out for | oy rs 
to coincide with tract boundaries in the first 


any other purpose than delineating ethnic 
a case and did not in the second. Yet this differ- groups. In other words, any valid measure of _ Jgosephi 
ence in geographic location of the minority “a 


based on 
in relation to tract boundaries deter- it not or 


with the realities of ethnic distribution, i.e., the ie 
_ mines the difference between a score of O and real ethnic area at the moment, or reduce its a. 
4 score of 100. = tended to 


a areal unit to such a small size that distortion — 
‘This raises the “question of “whether Jahn's resulting from overlapping boundaries is held 


‘indices are not measuring the validity of census to a minimum. This suggests that ‘some virtue 
tracts rather than the degree of ethnic ‘segre- might inhere in an index based on blocks. 
4 gation. ‘If all tracted cities had tracts of equal — 


operation: 


ficati | 
Certainly tracts or wards cannot suffice. 7 rel 


«size and of equal validity in delineating socio- Jahn himself tacitly admits this 
economic phenomena, ‘the index might result his indices when he notes that with the use of 
in some significant comparisons. But census ‘same formula inter based on com ri 

are not uniform from city to city. The tracts for the city of Seattle was 0.17, but when 


census tracts of New York City have never based upon blocks rose to 0.63.8 While it could oy wil 


had any reference to boundaries of ethnic group ye that the formula has different pertinence to 


settlements. On the ‘other hand, of the data it seems probable that the chief 
cities tracted at a later date have used race reason for the difference in level of ah 
as a criterion for determining tract “indices is that ¢ census tracts ‘obscure the re 
has two effects with reference to segregation 


indices s based on census tracts: ey ‘The cities 8 *Ibid., p 
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that these are revealed of | the ‘other her specications of 


much } more definitively by the block data d 


INDEX BASED ON BLOCK 
‘should (1) be expressed as a single quantitative 
value so as to facilitate such statistical procedures 


For this reason we began to in as comparison, classification, and correlation; (2) 
the summer of 1948 — with various formulae pe relatively easy to compute; (3) not be distorted — 
\4 which would be valid and not unduly cumber- by the size of the total population, the proportion — 
- some when applied to block data. ahn’s original of Negroes (Nonwhites), or the area of a cit 
P 8 y> 
‘Index No. 4 was first tried on forty cities. be generally applicable to all cities ; 
However, it had two serious faults: (1) it was differentiate degrees of segregation in such a way oh, 
exceedingly cumbersome | to ‘compute, since it that the distribution of intermediate scores covers _ 
required the calculation of an expected number ™0St of the possible range between the capemnes 


of the minority for each block in each city, and and 100 
it did not measure accurately the differences Operationally this index defines the. degree 

“t in concentration and scatter. It tended in all - of ‘segregation as the ratio of the number of = 
ie cases to be high on the scale of 0.0 to 1.0 Leoni city blocks inhabited by any nonwhites to the _ 
in one e case” in which there were twenty non- _ number of blocks which would be inhabited by - 

4 white families living in 18 blocks, just two less _ nonwhites under conditions of total segregation _ 
ig than the maximum possible scatter, the index on the one hand and the number which would = 
was .845. The apparent reason for this tendency be inhabited by nonwhites under conditions of 
4 of the index x to run too high was the unrealism complete lack of segregation on the other hand. 
the formula as applied to blocks. Because The concepts on which this irfdex rests” 
the calculation of the expected numbers of non- clarified in the following diagram. 
in a given block usually turned out to 
be a fraction of a person, or a fraction of 
“dwelling” unit, and thus revealed an expected 


condition which was not in the realm of possi- 


bility, deviations accumulated whether the AB "represents the a 
observed “frequency Page high or low, with the : which would be occupied by nonwhites under a 
‘result that the sum of the deviations tended tated segregation. This is the 


be to mum of concentration. Distance AC represents 
possibi ty under conditions of total segregation the total possible blocks which might be occupied 


es other formulae devised by Jahn seemed © "by nonwhites, assuming maximum spread. This 


“the to share ¢ — the other of these faults, is equivalent to one of two figures ; it is either 


they were in turn abandoned. the total number of blocks i in the 


Josephine Williams’ suggestion of an index of dwellings ‘occupied by non- 
based on Chi-square? was also discarded, since ‘A whites,!° whichever is the lesser figure. The _ 


it not only shared these faults, but included zationale for this figure is that obviously in a 
another, viz., the squaring o of the deviations | =“ _ city with only 2 20 nonwhite dwelling units, these » * 


tended make the index vary with the size dwelling: units cannot be distributed in 


‘Of the minority 4 than 20 blocks, hence, 20 blocks will ‘Tepresent 
At this juncture the authors devised their own the maximum spread or complete lack of 
fications originally set forth by Jahn and his 


“associ r their indices, viz., com slete lack 
eiates for their i P ¢ cit., ‘ociological Review, i 


of segregation, operationally as maximum (June 1947), 204, 
of distribution among blocks of the city, will The only currently available and usable data 
‘result in an index of zero; and complete segre- by blocks do not differentiate ethnic groups, but 
gation will produce an index of 1.000.° Becaccs meets t simply give the total dwelling units in each block — 
occupied by nonwhites. Nonwhite includes Ameri- 
ae rag can Indian and Oriental as well as Negro. It should 
Op. also be noted that dwelling units are the cases, 
8 The present prefer to use the range rather: than population as such. The source from 
ge 0 to 1.0, rather than 0 to 100. The difference s which these data are drawn is the Supplement to 
eo only one of where the: sta is the First Series of the Census of Housing for 1940, 


Giving Block for 191 individual cities. 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
= — TaBie 1. SEGREGATION Scores OF 187 CrT1Es, 1940—Continued 


. New Rochelle, 

. Newton, Mass. 

. New York N. 


Oakland, Calif. ......... 


23. Omaha, Neb. 160. South 7 Bend, Ind. 
. Paterson, N. J. 

Pawtucket, I. 
165. Spring, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Pontiac, Mich. Tampa, Fla. 
. Port yd Sex. . 754 169. Terre Haute, 
170. Toledo, O. 


. Racine, Wis. 975. N.Y. 
- Reading, Pa. 176. Waco, Tex. ..... 
Washington, D. C 
. Roanoke Va. = 
. Rockford, Ill. ......... 180. Wichita, 
. Sacramento, Calif. 181. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. vil 
St. Joseph, Mo. 791 3 183. Winston- 
186. York, Pa. . 
. San Antonio, Tex. 187. Youngstown, O. 


segregation for that city. However, in another for the entire city serve, but it was found 
city with 3400 nonwhite dwelling units and only that the density of dwelling units is usually f 
700 blocks, the maximum number of > blocks significantly greater in areas occupied by ‘non- 

which could be occupied by ‘nonwhites is not _ whites, therefore the average used was the : 

the number of nonwhite dwelling units, but the - average number of dwelling units in those 

total nuuaber of blocks. Complete nonsegregation — blocks in which there were nonwhites. In mo i 
in the latter case would be achieved, for purposes By cities this was secured by totaling all of the “— ; 


of this index, when there | is at least one non- dwelling units in such blocks and dividing by 
white dwelling unit in each block. eo — the number of blocks, but in a few of the largest “—- 


The observed number of blocks occupied by cities this” average was _ based on a one- ‘tenth 
nonwhites, X, will vary between the extremes, sample of blocks. 
and C, and the index will measure the degree 


to PATTER 1 
which X approaches B or C. The me CoS mall Ee NS OF SEGREGATION = 


|The segregation score has been computed for 
computing B, it is necessary. to — in the Supplement to the First Series on ‘Housing: 
_-Wverage number of dwelling units to allow per of the Sixteenth Census. The resulting se segrega- 


_ block. At first, it was thought that the average _ tion scores for these cities are given in Table 1. 
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will be noted that these scores range from This pattern is similar to that foun 


in Miami. * This range approaches the complete ' ence being that. on their indices the Pacific 
“Tange of possibility between | 0.0 (10. region was well below New England, 
A However, it is also evident that a large propor- the reverse is true in the present study. . 
-. tion of the cities are above 0. 5 which is the ‘The above table probably obscures as much 
middle of the possible range. Of the 187 cities, as it reveals. city- -by- city, “study of 
‘2 only 16 had scores of less than 0.5. This is segregation scores, the following additional 

evidently not a matter that is determined seem warranted. The highest 

chance. The tendency for these scores to ap- segregation scores seem to be shown by: (1) 
proach the upper limit appears to be a measure resort cities in Florida, (2) new industrial Cities 
of the strength of the segregation pattern of the South, | (3) industrial cities in the Great 


_ American cities. While there is no city in which _ Lakes region, and (4) a belt of cities along the 
~=EE is complete, neither is there one in _ borderline between north and south, ‘extending | 
which it is lacking, and ‘the ay average city is as far west as Wichita. ‘ship, no 
closer to than to lowest segregation scores seem character- | q rel 
complete nonsegregation. we istic ‘of: small New England cities, indicate 
western cities, and (3) a group of residential the segr 
TABLE 2. AVERAGE SEGREGATION ScorES OF 187 suburbs. which have no established nonwhite ) where t 
* -Crrtes, sy Recion, 1940 districts, but in which the nonwhites are scat- | 


tered throughout, in many instances occupying 
Average basement apartments and performing janitorial emerged 


Number "Segregation service in the apartment buildings. The Pacific 


of Score area appears to show less rigidity of segregation “ghetto” 

—— nonwhites, perhaps because this Category degree 0: 

: 25 pas = 635 includes many Orientals in this area. The age of n 

“Middle a southern | cities do not rank as high as one might total dw 
North Central 44 expect on first impression. The high average of scores: b 
North Central | the South Atlantic region is due chiefly to 30 per 
South Atlantic extremely high scores of some Florida and North by nonv 
South Central Carolina cities. In some southern cities, such | than citi 
South Central | -as Charleston, South Carolina, the old southem | May be 
“Mountain pattern of housing Negro » families. in the back- backyard 
684 yards of the white families whom they serve, _Tegion 

seems still to be strong, and therefore to lower 
_-* These regions were combined because there the segregation score, even though the lines of pattern ¢ 
were so few cities in the Mountain region that | social distinction may be tightly drawn. certain i 
tative, indicates” that ecological segregation cannot be. “hypothe 
"was expected, these scores sh show per se as a measure of social distinction. 


with > Segregation seems to be less marked in small 
h those of J cities. This is revealed in Table 3. Most of 


~ 
be cities with extremely low segregation scores 
givea detailed analysis ¢ of variations to be found “e were under 100,000 and these low scores pulled 


in different cities. This will be done in a later "the general average for this class down although 


‘cg article. Presently, we shall note only the most _ there were also a few small cities with high 


the degree of _, While segregation scores do not 


«Tt. was to be expected ‘that 
directly with city size, the margin of difference 
segregation would show some _ variation : between cities under 100,000 and _ those of 


_tegion. Table 2 gives the average scores 
‘census region. It is evident that on the average = 000 and over, is a ‘significant 


England cities have the least segregation 
and are rivaled only by the cities of the Moun- cities ¢ than for large ones. b 
tain and Pacific regions. On the other-hand, the , ‘There is also a decided correlation pr: 4 2 

eof | 
oe highest average segregation — is in the South degree (of se segregation and the relative siz Al : 


Atlantic region, while the other southern states 
and the north central states occupy intermediate Ibid., pp. yp. 299-302. ane 
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ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
AVERAGE | popul ssary before a distinctively segre- 
found ABLE 3. AVERAGE GE SEGREGATION ScorEs OF 187 popu ation 1 necessary be ore a a istinctiv ely segre 
differ. CITIES, BY Crass, 1940 10 gated district emerges and, if so, what is the size 


of this nucleus? Is this relative to the size of 
the total community or _ independent of 


Segregation W hy is ecological segregation less marked 
cities with large minorities? Is this a general 
principle « or, as Suggested “above, merely 
_ persistence of: an historical pattern in the South? ae 
100,000 to 249,999 | Why do the cities along the Mason-Dixon line ; 
280, 000 to 499,999 manifest high ‘scores? Is this due to maximiza- 
500,000 and over tion of the color line on the part of resident 
whites from the South, in a locale where the 


ig the familial ties reflected in backyard residence 
the nonwhite This is a "servant families have been broken? Or is it due 


Under 100,000 


Pacific as the nonwhite population increases, such 

“ghetto” area seems inevitably to appear. 
gation f In summary, the following may 
egory degree of segregation increases with the percent- be drawn from the research reported + 
age of nonwhites up to about 5 per cent 1) M 

total dwelling unit Thereafter the segregation P#Per: (1) Measures of ecological se gregation 
might “Th h eres based on census tracts cannot accurately reflect 
Sep. the degree of of segregation. (2) Adequate measure- 
ay to | 30 per cent or more of the dwellings occupied 
hites h D ment of segregation ‘must be based on small 
| areal units, such as blocks, which will reveal 

uch | than cities with only 5 per cent nonwhites. This 
such the the real lines of division between majority 
ithem | may be due to the persistence of the pattern 0 i, minority populations. (3) An index of segre- 
back- backyard dwellings for Negro pobre in this 5 


Even the present analysis of the on the basis of blocks, and which adequately 
lower and accurately measures: ecological segregation. 


ttern of variation of segregation scores raises 
eres (4) Segregation scores have been computed 


rtain 
This | certain interesting questions and poses cert _ for 187 individual cities. “While there is a wide © 
ot be byt theses. 1 is nucleus of dl ran e of scores, the concentration of scores in 

the upper half of the possible range ‘reflects 
small 4 AVERAGE SEGREGATION SCORES OF 18 


be of generality of the segregation pattern in 


American cities. segregation is measurable 
— Nowwarres, 1940 every city included in this study. (5) Cities 
with highest scores tend to be resort cities in 
hough 4 Cent of Average Florida, new industrial cities of the South, 

Number ‘Segregation cities between North and South, and 


Occupied dby? Nonwhit hites 


high Dwelling Units 


- industrial cities of the Great Lakes area. Low 
segregation scores are shown by small cities of 
2 New England, cities of the Mountain and Pacific | 

Tegions, and some residential suburbs. ‘6) Large 

cities reflect more segregation than small cities, 
although the range is greater in small cities. 


(7) Segregation of nonwhites is least in 1 those 


crease 
rence 


cities with Telatively few nonwhites. It increases 
775 with the proportion of nonwhite dwellings up to 
5 per cent, but but decreases beyond that: 


. q . 
10.0 to 19.9 
20.0t029.9 |. 


0 and 


Bi, 
hereas 
| 
much 
tional 
if 
ighest 
— 
G 
(2). indicated in Table 4. It seems evident that a consequent tendency to observe the 

lential the segregation score tenes te be low in cities” _ rigid or conservative pattern, just to be on 
there are relatively few nonwhites. In eafe cide? Tf thic naner ctimulatec fur i 
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_ METHOD 


“The ‘studied consists | five contign uous 
of Chicago’s South Side. This area was chosen 

= it includes a census tract which in 

1948, the year when the “gathering 


deeds t 
the per: 
of data. 
resident 


“estate since the appearance of of census tract was an all- tract 
large numbers of Negro migrants in Northern and on the opposite side was a tract in which Infor 
urban centers. This population n movement Negroes had already predominated by the year 


general considered to exert a a depressing in- 1930. In addition to these three tracts the ‘Study 
site included an area of two census tracts 


which « changed from white to Negro occupancy 


of “val 
comparisons va uations before during 1940 1941. Four stages of racial 


1 
nd after Negro settlement in given areas.’ But succession a are thus accounted for: white, transi- 


compilation of market values: tional, recent Negro, and established Negro. 
ng periods of racial transition ‘The ‘period | covered begins in 1940 and ends 
— that Negro occupancy may result in with 1948. From 2552 parcels of residential — 
an actual increase in real estate values.2 ‘Property a sample of 873 was selected, the par- 

_ The conceptual framework of human ecology ees in each: area being broken | down into 4 

should | facilitate analysis of this problem; de- _ size-of- structure categories for purposes of 

scription of all stages in residential succession® stratification, The systematically se 
combined v with a delineation of concurrent lected, ranges in ratio from 1:6 in the case of uals fall 
trends in v value iedices appears n necessary in to 2 dwelling-unit structures in the established ealeulabl 
order to give meaning to data i in this field. Ttis Negro area to complete enumeration of 10-0- | structure 
rpose of f this paper to. present a pre- more dwelling-unit Structures in all areas, fer, whil 


report on findings from a study the transitional area, house to house survey ‘This ints 
of all structures "was made and all “Negro ‘sample 


occupied” structures were identified, forming 
sy: 
enumerated stratum. In addition, a 
sample stratum classified as “other” was drawn 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Society held in New Haven, | li 
Connecticut, March 31-April 1, 1951. tiona area. 
1 Homer Hoyt, Fears ond The 1939 Chicago Land Use Surv ey y data on 
rolues in Chicago, Chicago: University of Chicago variety factors condition, age of 
Press, 1933, p. 316, and Elsie Parker, “Both Sides of structure, an [4 assessed valuations af 
_ the Color Line,” The Appraisal Journal, July, 1943. available _by parcels. Subsequent valuations 
 2George W. Beehler, Jr., “Colored Occupancy | based on the quadrennial general assessment of - 
Raises Values”, The Review of the antes of Resi- 1943 and 1947 were taken directly from the tar . 
= Appreisers, September, 1945. in the office of the Cook County 


8 (Cf. Harold A. Gibbard, “The Factor in nil another 
Residential ‘Successions,” American Journal (of Soci- study of six-block area in 


Acknowledgment is due Dr. Louis Wirth for | 
as encouragement in following this approach and to 4 This ities was reached after observation 
_ Dr. Philip Hauser for advice in the formulation of in n the field and consultation with representatives of © 
sampling procedure. Gathering of data was a Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations. _ 
_ possible through the assistance of the Anti-Defama-_ _ 6This is the area known as the Washington 
tion League of B’nai B’rith and the Metropolitan — Park Subdivision. See Frederick B. Lindstrom, “The 
_ Housing and Planning Council of Chicago. Mrs. Magee Invasion of Washington Park Subdivision,” 
ae H. Rubel, Executive Director and Mr. © ‘unpublished Master ’s_ thesis, Department of So- 
George A. Morgan, Chairman of the Research Com- a University of Chicago, 1941. = ; 
mittee of Council were especially helpful in Egbert F. Schietinger, “Real Estate Transfers Assumy 
expediting this work, much of which was done d 


from the remaining structures in the tran transi 


uring Negro Invasion, unpublished Masters plicit tha 
through the “courtesy ‘of the Chicago. Title and thesis Department of Sociology, Un niversity of 14 smaller 
Trust Company in making available its files. Chicago, 1948. 
my 
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6 of using the documentary tax stamps appearing 
on deeds of conveyance as a basis of estimating four areas.Validity of the Prema ton tax as a Price 


i the price at which real estate is transferred. indicator is 


Consequently the photostatic records of all 
deeds transferring the ‘sample properties | during” 


h in the period 1940-1948 became the major fours, 
data of data. Information on 988 sales of exclusively — The present: status of the study ii possi- 


residential properties was transcribed. Financing 
arrangements were also determined by inspec- 


tion of all mortgages executed | on the sample 


only the 1 to 2 dwelling-unit “structure category 


_ is included in the present report. Market fe 
properties. the first v value index to which consideration 


transcribed on a separate card. Assessed valua- _ The perio preceding invasion of the “ transi- — 
tions for 1943 and 1947 were represented area is divided into two parts 
each card as percentages of 1938 valuations; 1944 and 1945-1946. Negro movement inte the 
four categories were established—less than _ “recent Negro” area took place at the e beginning — 
120% (of 1938 valuation) ; 120-139% of the 1940-1944 period. No other change in 
159%; and 160% and over. racial composition « occurred before 1947, when 
The procedure which has been outlined yields Negroes began to move into the “transitional” — 
- data of varying statistical significance. In the area. By 1948, this movement had gained con- _ 
case of Negro-occupied properties in the transi-  Siderable momentum. The only other significant 
tional area where a complete enumeration has variable which should be noted in a Se 


taken place, no pretense at generalization need — tion uf price change during this period is an_ 


sof be implied. Where a sampling ratio is applied increase in conversions and subtenancies- affect- 

& characteristics are gathered for all individ- ing all areas in varying degrees. 
ished uals falling into the sample, a sampling error is Two conclusions concerning general ‘price 
Ishe 

l0-or- | 


structures involves a case of real estate trans- 1945-1946 to 1947 in the “recent Negro” area : 
fer, while some units involve several transfers, Since only two cases are recorded for 1947, it is 


observed that (a substantial increases occur 
This introduces two related objections: (a) (a) sul 


even systematically selected from a “universe _ Herbert D. Simpson studied 6500 sales con- 


In 
urvey 


J calculable. But not every unit in the sample of trends are indicated. Discounting a decline from 


Negro 
ing a 
ion, transfers; structures are in effect "tracted ‘in Chicago during 1924 and 1925 for the 
drawn - weighted i in proportion to the number of times purpose of determining the relationship between Piel 

a the Gret | objection, it 1 may he replied revenue stamp value to actual selling value, on t 
tae | « : basis of those properties for which confidential 
that selection of a random o or systematic sample 
ge of of tr ft ld _ Statements were received from buyers and sellers or 
"wee ; of transfers from an area wou me ve SO both, indicated that in Chicago at that time the -_ 
ations much effort in listing all transfers, — that com- revenue stamp values averaged 96% of the confi- 
plete enumeration would be just practical. dentially declared values.” Herbert D. Simpson, Tax 
: tr In the final analysis there is no evidence that Racket and Tax Reform in Chicago, Chicago: The ot 
ne“ | a sample of transfers taken from a systematic Institute for Economic Research, 1930, p. 14. The — a 
= sample of structures is less representative than practice of affixing revenue (documentary tax) = za 
otner a sample of transfers systematically selected stamps in excess of the required amount as a means 


ibility 


 f concealing the actual consideration paid for a a 
parcel may have become somewhat more wide- 

spread within recent years, but in the present study ag 
revenue stamp data are assumed still to be the best he 
_ available index of price for at least two reasons: (1) 7 
price trends calculated from revenue stamp data on 
given categories of sales are confirmed by trends in — 
average values of mortgages executed in connection 
with the same sales; (2) lawyers familiar with 


from a universe of transfers. To the djection 
regarding multiple sales, it may be replied that 
if the unit to be studied is the transfer, then 
the manner in 1 which this unit is distributed 
among structures is of secondary importance. 
‘The effect of multiple sales may itself be an 
‘object of study, but multiple sales can hardly ¢ 


be ‘excluded sample designed for trend 


study. 
4 Assumptions of relative homogeneity a are 
- plicit throughout. Properties cl: classified in 


smaller size categories ar 
— 
— 


- opinion that the vast majority | of sellers and their 
agents refrain from the extravagance of paying 
the extra taxes for the dubious benefit of giving a false 


ail 


{aster’s 
ity of 


on the impression to to the public. 
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for each group ‘period, with the with the relatively of Negro Ave 
n exception of that sample of properties from the settlement in the other areas. ar mo ws = avi 
“transitional” area which were still occupied by |= The mere threat of Negro invasion depressed 
white residents in 1948 ;° in these white-occupied assessments. On the other hand, Negro i invasion 
¥ structures, a 4% decline occurs in 1947; (b) ya was s actually ‘under \ way before a temporary de- 


a prices in the “established —_— = -_ lag cline in prices was observed for the “transj- _ 
tals 


behind those in other tional” | group not occupied by Negroes during 
er ; _ Assessed valuations are the other index of the first two years of invasion. No depreciation 
value on which data have been collected. Assess: observed for that group in the “transi- 
are usually considered free erratic tional” area which during the first two years of 
market — fluctuations and are ostensibly deter- invasion was occupied by Negroes. As for the 
mined in accordance with “objective criteria in “established Negro” area, it is observed that 
order to establish “true” value. ‘Variables like assessment shows a greater increase here than 
«age and even condition can be measured with in any other area while prices show the least 
a high degree of | precision, but the complex « of i ‘increase. Since this price trend does not hold 
a, factors involving “neighborhood stability” in- — true for the “recent Negro” area, the lag in 
cludes much that enters upon the subjective— price” ‘must be attributed to the operation of 
“residents of the area, blighting influence, etc.1° — long term factors associated with Negro occu- 
Since | these factors rank high i in the ; attention of ™ pancy and/or to ) differentials unassociated with 
_allp parties concerned with the use and marketing race of occupancy. 
of real estate during periods of racial succes- - The overwhelming number of sales in an ssealate 
sion, it seems reasonable to assume that area which is occupied by white residents are 
Sors, too, might be influenced by them. to white while 1 to 2 unit 
during in 
That a similar of decline q transition, on the ‘other hand, finds and 
the 1940-1941 invasion is suggested by Hoyt’ white > buyers | in competition to some ‘extent. Negroe 
land values ‘maps for 1926 and 1931; of the transitional a area, during 1947, the 14 sales 
four areas, only the one which Negroes were to. to buyers known to be Negroes averaged $13, ag Benn 
enter in 1940-1941 falls into a lower value 300, while the 17 sales to buyers known to be ne 
category in 1931 as compared with 1926.11 As _ white averaged $10, 400. The spread is even - validit “ 
for the established Negro— area, the gradual wider in 1948, when the 29 sales to Negroes “the 
trend of its settlement by Negroes which began averaged $13,500 and the 8 sales to whites | el at + 
- before World War I precludes —— $8,300. In neither year do the differ- ground w 
ences in average assessed valuation for 1943 ex 


may res 
the 
chaser 1 
invasion 
> an 
_ property 
prices a 
during 


price 


| 
$400; the structures are fairly comparable of legislat 


The increase of means from the 1940-1944 
7 
¥ period to the 1945-1946 period has a range of 6%- é according to this standard. It is concluded that — 


68%. The range from 1945-1946 to 1947 (white- Negroes paid 28% to 51% in excess of prices 
occupied “transitional” excepted) is 46%- and paid by white buyers for 1 t to 2 dw velling- ~unit 
the range from 1947 to 1948 is 7%-287. structures d during invasion. 
Principles of Urban Real ‘Estate, New ‘York: Ronald gt SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
—. 11 Homer Hoyt, op. cit. pp. 259, 267. Figures for a ~The following observations are mode upon & 
1926 are based on Olcott’s Blue Books of Land preliminary examination of the Woodlawn Con- 
Value, while 1931 figures represent assessment valua- 4 tunity data on 1 to 2 beeing unit a 


tion. _Also cf. p. 316. “There can be little doubt, — ane Bureauc 


politi 
in all othe 
j of lower land values ‘there, < in the district east 2. Increase in average ‘price of poate ‘sold for corporatior 
of Cottage Grove Avenue. from Thirty-ninth to occupancy accompanied invasion. school syst 
A Fifty-first Street which is occupied by white persons, a 3. A lag in comparison with adjacent areas - process ma 


=. the land values in the opinion of the tax assessors curred in the price trend of properties after long ‘organizatio 
- for 1931 are three times as high as the land values term occupancy by Negroes. ao, ieee — | 

group 
_ Thirty-ninth to Fifty-first Street.” Hoyt does not panied the conditions which preceded invasion y | | eer 
indicate the sequence of depreciation and Negro Negroes; valuations tended to stabilize subsequent New York: 


settlement i in the as areas to which h he Pp. 279-369, 


aa in the colored belt just west of Cottage Grove from 7 Relative decline of assessed valuations a accom- 
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than ‘average prices paid by white buyers during — ferences, a chairman is ; selected. As the only 

q As indicated above, another major variable 2 ments, various committees are appointed: exec- 


which needs to be in pursuing this utive, ways and means, publicity, progrars, 
- problem is the comparative incidence of conver- Vey; etc. Soon the business of calling confer- — ae 


ons subtenancies. Demand for housing ences and notifying interested persons becomes 
may respond to anticipation of future changes 00 arduous for volunteer private citizens and 

chaser who pays” heavily for housing during is provided. He soon finds it necessary to se 

invasion because he expects to cut up a 3 a clerk-stenographer. She needs a oie of oe 
units and increase the income value of chair, desk filing cabinets. Supplies 


jn the use to which housing is put. The pur- ! the half-time service of an executive secretary 


stationery, postage, telephone and other items — 
of equipment are purchased. As the work of the 


prices accompanied by declining ‘assessments 
during succession, followed, presumably, by new organization, branch, section (or whatever 
| eventual physical depreciation and decline in the name of the new unit may be) grows in 


(1) 


volume, it is ; systematized by establishing mem- 
a price drop in sales to white buyers at the 


circular processes seem operative: bership requirements and dues. A constitution 
outset of invasion takes place because sellers — development. The organization may be incorpo- — 


and by- laws are adopted at some stage of its 


iN associate Negro in-migration with neighborhood tated if it is an independent entity and not a 
are | decline > and inevitable property depreciation ; _ department of some larger whole. A full line 
a relative price ‘rise in sales to ‘Negroes of officers may be chosen: (Chairman of the 
are during invasion takes place because these pur- Board, President, Vice-Presidents, 
acial { chasers anticipate income increases stemming Treasurer, etc. As the funds accumulate and a — 
and from increased intensity ‘of use. Since many bank account the: 
Negroes purchase from the white buyers of bonded ane an annual a 
sales 


students of urban sociology can test the is engaged. Additional clerks are needed. Ofice 
oS validity of these and other hypotheses regarding _ equipment is increased by additional typewriters, 
past pattern of Negro residential expansion chairs, desks, filing cabinets and other equip-— 
a and at the same time provide the factual back- ment. "Then an office manager is chosen. As time r 
iffer- 


_ ground which city planners require in support - passes, and the full- time staff ‘grows in size, 
of legislative recommendations designed to pro- vested interests in “the job” appear. yo 
more orderly expansion of housing staff persons become more concerned with oll 


‘Negro occupancy. 12 perpetuation of their job a and guarding their 
’ than in the function and ‘purpose 


‘GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY: the organization. Rules and policies are worked 


A HYP to cover sick leave allowances, vacation 
AN HYPO time, termination pay, and pensions. Along with 


ae the expansion of staff hierarchy there goes 
rust CHAPIN of committees of all sorts, so that 


: _ mentary. By documenting the stages of on “space necessary. A full- time executive — 


Unive niver the dignity and status of office takes on added 
4 prestige and social position is sought for by 


tendencies, usually ‘identified interested persons. As the length of line organ 
with political institutions only, are also present ‘ization increases, the problems of communica-— 
in all other social institutions, whether business tion between different - status levels become WG 
corporations, industry, churches, universities or more acute. All these tendencies are signs that =e | 
school systems. Beginnings of the formalization point to the formalization of the ® organization, — 
aS OC> ~~ 3 may be seen in the history of voluntary which was 0 originally quite innocent of bureau- | 
ong: organizations of American culture. eratic trends and characteristics1 


A group of citizens meet informally to con- 


 12Cf, Robert C. _ Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, racy racy to the process of formalization of any social ett 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1948, > aan and hence differs from the treatment of | “A 
Pp. 279-369, von Mises, Bureaucracy, 

> 
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_ Many of those e who read this statement will — either a lack of or a decrease of meaningful _ 
recognize the process as one that they have social | contacts with other persons. These in- 

_ participated in or at least observed. It seemed cluded such "statements as, “Everybody a 
worth while to sketch in the broad outlines of us up,” “People aren’t neighborly anymore,” y 
process for purposes of systematic study. In my — — “I can’t get anyone to exchange work with 

Cultural Change, 1928, and .” These comments were made in connection 

American Institutions, 1935, beginnings were with specific questions about the visiting con. 
aa made in such a study. At the present time tacts of the farmer and about exchange of work 
of Professor John Tsouderous of St. Olaf College Practices. 
(Minnesota), is concluding a pilot study con-_ a Of 80 — owners of a Piedmont community 
ae sisting of detailed case histories of a 1 number of of North Carolina, nine were classified as ex- 
voluntary organizations which illustrate the pressing a “strong” feeling of social isolation 
process to test the: validity of and twenty “some” ” feeling of social isolation, 
Those with a ‘ “strong” feeling of social isola 
“tion were least favorable toward three agri- 


cultural programs—the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the vocational agriculture program and 


SOCIAL RESPONSE OF 
FARMERS TO 


PROGRAMS 
A. V ALKENING 
| State College of 


Engineering 


disapproved of one or more of these 
or gave qualified approval of all three. 

Expression of disapproval of the 

programs were based Primarily = dissatis- 


ack 


objectives. They felt that they had not obtained 
The effects of social isolation upon benefits from the programs comparable 
ality Problems and leadership have been ex- farmers or that they were not “run” as they 
 tensively discussed.! There is less knowledge as revealed by the 
the influence of social isolation upon Specific — 
behavioral characteristics of different popula- 

“4 _ Ina study of the acceptance of agricultural 
“4 programs and practices in North Carolina,? the — 
Base. of social isolation as determined from 
verbal content of intensive interviews, was 

found to be associated with attitudes toward 
agricultural programs and with the adoption of — 

in farming. The feeling of social 
_ jsolation was indicated by statements reflecting © 


how to farm (rather than taking vocational | 


I believe experience is the way to 


agriculture courses). 
It would be better if they (vocational agricul- 


ture students) would be on the farm than Tiding 
and down the road (visiting farms). 


RE AGRICULTURE EXTENSION SERVICE: 
of J don’t see the County Agent around much any- 


_ more. Sometimes I think we would be just as 


well off without one. 
They County on and assistants) ne never 
a get out to see people anymore. aii sit in their 


_ The County Agent is all right foe a big fellow. 


_ New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944, p. 12, who 
seems to narrow the concept down to political insti- 
tutions; and from Max Weber, From Max Weber, 
translation by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. 212- a 

PA 215, who identifies the phenomenon with “rational- 

ll hi ny 

1J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Washingto That’s the only one he 


1934; - Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation — "~* RE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


cone (CROP CONTROL AND CONSERVATION): 
A Study of Personality in Inter-Personal Rela- = (coor ERVATI 


tions, New York: Longmans, Grevn and Co., 1949; _ a the crookedest | thing that ever was. The 
and Erich Fromm, Recaps from Freedom, New big farmers have more tobacco than they a 
handle and the small farmers can’t Bet enough 
Agricultural Programs and Practices in a Pied- 

mont Community of North Carolina,” Unpub- don’t get one check and all. 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, We don’t have nothing to do with it. I think 
of Chicago, go, 1949. the government has hurt this world. It would 


_ the Soil Conservation Service. : All nine definitely | 
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~ be better if they hadn’t started this signing- -up first to grow lespedeza, to seed perm nn pas- 
business. tures, and to plan for beef cattle in the neigh- 
‘don’t know, you can’t find out what’s going porhood.. The other was considered a good 
on. A fellow is blinded from all that. The tobacco farmer and followed most soil conserva- ee 
sf farmer doesn’t know what goes on behind the _ tion practices. These and similar cases show that 
doors. opposition to particular programs for the better- 
op of the farmer are not always based 
_ These statements indicate a feeling of being = objections to. the purposes of those programs 
out,” of not obtaining as much benefits but upon opposition to wre of 


NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


a skepticism of programs which 
they had little personal contact. While these minister and who are with those 
socially isolated farmers had actually r received programs. 
aid or information, there was no ‘evidence other r than s socioeconomic Status 
sa - that | they had been discriminated against. Rea- which appear to influence social isolation - in- 
sons for their strong dissatisfactions seem to lie clude moving into a new community, political — 
‘in their lack of effective contact with neighbors — party affiliation, — death of spouse, personality 
4 with those connected with the programs. characteristics, and physical isolation. What- 
| if this is true, as “suggested by their state- ever the reasons, the effect upon attitudes and 
eT] ‘ments and by data with respect to their con- behavior, however, appear to be similar. “The 
| tacts with the programs, their attitudes can be socially isolated farmer is likely to be one who 
explained somewhat as follows. (1) Lack of expresses opposition to new Programs é and 
pro- effective contact with neighbors « or participation ; policies and is slow to cooperate with them. _He 
their | in the p programs ‘results in lack of knowledge may ‘compensate for his lack of personal 
ined | to how to participate in those programs for one’s tact by utilizing other media of communication — 
other | own benefit. (2) Lack of effective social “con- with the world about him.* These include the ee 
they | tact.with neighbors results in feelings of social farm journals, the radio and the 


pe | anxiety. Such anxiety combined with a lack of | which are available in most farm households. ay 
knowledge of the program leads to defense — 
‘mechanisms such as attacks upon those who run | 


‘the programs. (3) The feeling of social ‘isola-— QUANTITATIVE ‘NOTE 
learn tion accompanied by a feeling of insecurity re- 5 ti 
_ ACADEMIC ROLE 
tional sults in a tendency to resist the acceptance 
‘new ideas (the programs) ;* hence, the emphasis M 
upon “experience” as compared with vocational _ Jerome 
training in agriculture. New York 
| | i The feeling of social isolation is also associ- 
ated with the failure to adopt improved farm © 
practices recommended by the agricultural pro- | ‘taining to the teaching, research and other ace 
grams. The feeling of being socially isolated, tivities of group of social scientists were 
however, is more likely to be associated with — _ accumulated.? The analysis of these activities 2 
‘emotionalized opposition toward the agricultural “was limited primarily to the search for corre- © 
‘programs than to result in the non-adoption of : lates of publication productivity. Yet, fuller = 
practices recommended by those programs. Two - _ understanding of the academician’s role necessi- 
cases in point are persons w ho had moved to — tates detailed know ledge of other academic 
their present locations from other communities. suits. The li literature concerning this p role, how- 
Both expressed strong feelings that people ix 
not visit and associate as they should. State- J This is suggested by preliminary findings of . a ae 
ments of study by the author of the acceptance of improved | 7 
of these two farmers indicating their atti- - 
tudes t d th 1 * farm practices in three Coastal Plains counties of © 
the agricultura programs North Carolina. (Manuscript prepared for the 
among those quoted above. With respect to the 


adoption of specific practices, however, they Raleigh, N. C.) 

were above th the average. One was among See Jerome G Manis, “Some Academic Influ-- 

ences Upon Publication Productivity,” Social Forces, 

8David Ausubel, “Ego- and the 29 (March, 1951), 267-273, and Bernard N. Meltzer, 

Learning Process,” Child Development, X XX (De- “The Productivity of Social Scientists,” . American 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REV IEW 
have spent at least three years years in the sal however 
‘impressionistic accounts rather than sys- matter field | dargely 
tematic compilations | of the most elementary Inspection of the range of time distributions sional re 
social data.? It is for this reason that findings — _ in Table I reveals that teaching and administra. the lead 
which describe the allocations of time, the ad- — tive duties constitute the largest Portion of the | of socia 
verse research conditions, and the academic - academic time- budget. Moreover, the ‘ ‘typical’ | this hyp 


interests of the —_ of social : scientists are + time- distribution even more sharply highlights ‘The n 


here ‘reported. the p primacy of the foregoing duties. Thus, the ferences 
_ ‘The information to be presented was ; obtained median percentage of time spent on each pur- ; ing of a 
questionnaire from a sample group of 266 is: (a) and administration, 66 per such adi 
social aclentiote teaching in five social : science ae 

lent con 


spondents to Pong questionnaire met w by the 


following specifications were included in the cent; © activities with com: posed b 


- sample: all have the Ph.D. degree; have spent — pensation, 5 per cent. It is evident, therefore, per cent 


‘most of their careers in the teaching profession ; on even at these leading universities the role 7 of cleric: 


‘Time ministration Subsidy without with ets has 


a are currently i in the fields of economics, politi- of the social scientist is primarily that of the  tifarious 
cal s science, social anthropology, social psychol- ‘pedagogue rather than the researcher. ae | cent; (d 
ogy, or r sociology ; are 33 years of age or older; fe Significantly, these findings disclose that the &s per ¢ 


average social scientist spends more time on privacy” 
unsubsidized activities, outside of teaching , scientists 


: = 2 Among the : superior treatises of this nature are: 


J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science, New than on compensated duties—for a a total of 23 departme 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1939; W. H. George, © = cent of his working time. It may be sur portance 
The Scientist in Action, London: Williams & Nor- ‘mised, therefore, that professional income is | i 
gate, Ltd., 1936; Frederic A. Ogg, Research in the considered adequate enough to ‘permit. such 

_ Humanities and the Social Sciences, New York: extensive expenditure of time and effort. This 

Century Co., 1928; Thorstein Veblen, The Higher supposition is partially corroborated by the 

Learning in America, New York: B. W. Huebsch, further finding that, of the entire group of 


1918. A well-rounded and integrated presentation of 
source materials is contained respondents, only (36 per cent found it 
‘Necessary to supplement their teaching income 


additional data 
were adm 
ferences 
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RESEARCH H AND TEACHING 
however, remain extra-university “applied” activities i 
largely Furthermore, since profes- held is also evident in response to a questio 
gional remuneration is undoubtedly maximal at entailing self-ratings. The social scientists were 4 
the leading universities from which the sa sample asked to rate themselves, in comparison with _ 
- of social scientists was obtained, the scope of other persons in their discipline, upon (among 
- this hypothesis must also be circumscribed. other: things) “extent of interest in pops 
_ The nature and extent of institutional inter- fairs.” Of the respondents, _only per cent 


ferenc 


ferences wi ic efficien cons 
ing of attention. Some information concerning average; ” 12 per aut, “slightly greater than 
such adverse research conditions has been ace average; ” 24 per cent ‘ ‘about average;” ” 30 per 
cumulated i in the study. Among the more preva- cent, “slightly less_ than average;” 25. ‘per cent 

lent conditions reported as serious interferences Pa ‘much less than average.” ” In this ‘respect, the 

by the social scientists, (a) “ ‘minor duties im- ro) role-conception of the contemporary social sci- 

posed by teaching position” was noted by 60 entist conforms less to the Comtean image of 
cent of the respondents; (b) the scientist- humanitarian than the 

of clerical assistance” by 5 per cent; (c) ‘ ‘mul- 


(d) ~“Snadequacy of “support” by formation concerning research-initiating 
36 per cent; ; (e) “ ‘insufficient opportunity for — was also sought. Respondents were therefore 
privacy” by 32 per cent. Relatively few social — asked to rank a number of items according | to 
scientists indicated concern with institutional or the weight they customarily -assigned to each 
iF departmental “lack of appreciation of the _ while selecting problems for research. Of these 7 
portance of research “imperfect: organization interests, (a) “curiosity”: received the most first 


or “in 


-“amenability of the problem sci- 

~ extraneous to the academic role. ecnmaia entific study,” 19 per cent; (e) “availability of | 
possession of personal characteristics funds, ” less than one per cent. The priority of 

which considered to interfere with curiosity in this hierarchy of serch 

motives, conjoined. with the absence of com ' 

‘munity | interests, suggests the individualistic — 
and ‘empiricist” character of contemporary 
science. The | ‘ostensible lack of 

shortcomings” — mentioned by 37 per cent of over “availability of funds” is _ conceivably an 


the social scientists; b) | “personal problems, ‘underestimation which might be. traced to the 
including family responsibilities ” by 21 
cent; (c) “lack of research interest and activity” presumably invidious connotations _ of this 


by only 13 percent. “value,” ’ although the responses are in accord 
Information pertaining to: professional inter- with earlier conjectures pertaining to 
ests has also” been compiled for this study. incentives in ac life. 
Respondents had been asked to rank various ms 
_ | academic pursuits i in the order of their faction with the profesional career is 
interest. Only three activities were found to be In answer to the qu uaa 
of primary interest by virtually entire at the stage of choosing a career the light 
group of social scientists. That is, teaching, of your present knowledge), what would your i 
for publication, and research choice be? per cent of the respondents 
an average of nearly one-third each of the first —- their present teaching field. Le 
rankings, Such activities as community service, all of the remainder indicated preferences for 
conferring with : students on classwo ork, assisting Ls related ac academic mic occupations. ( beng - per cent 
Students with research, keeping abreast of pro- 
fessional literature, a and outside lectures were vocations. At the very least, the Bros role. of 
ranked almost uniformly low. the social to have its psychic 


low esteem in which community service compensations. 


noted by this group. Only following 

were admitted to be frequent and serious inter- 

ferences with academic activities: (a) ‘personal 
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COMMUNICATIONS AN D OPINION | 

‘HAS [AS SOCIAL SCIENCE SOLV VED ANY Note that ‘the Negro o gain in in | expectation of Eh 
CULTURAL-LAG PROBLEMS? at birth was .56 years per year as com. ‘to move 
10 orzo with oly 40 year per yer for wit 

"Americans. The same source gives figures about 
4 To the Editor: gains in of life in twenty- -five other 
August, 1951, Dr. Dahlke takes issue my Only three of the showed 
the title “Some Cultural Lag Problems Which *Y®8T0€S, and the gain for those three countries educatio: 

was in each case me a period beginning more 


Social S Has Solved.” For the sake of 


racial il 

ah ample, i 

| or colle 
60 per c 
men of | 


brevity and clarity this reply will be confined 
to a few major oints. groes. 

ph Dr. Dahlke the he says: : “The of 

“every m: 


Dr. Dahlke said: “Is it to infer from 
a minority group must be looked ur ‘upon asa 
portant 
-conseque 


whole and not in the atomistic n of 
> 
ualized pattern of lynching in more or less To up the w trend of 
rural areas has been superseded by mass vio- €gro of at than th values. A 
lence against Negroes and other minority note is m gence: cite the 


a decline in lynching , that Negroes are are > better 
a off? . . . What is significant is that the individ- 7 


groups in urban areas.” Dr. Dahlke ‘reports. to undertake. But two or three significant publicati 


65 _ persons were killed in riots in the years _ indexes might be mentioned here, in addition | and Ein: 


1942- -1947, of whom 40 were Negroes. The = atomic e 
_ lynchings for these same years, as reported eX irst with regard to school attendance. Of change c1 
-Tegard as 


the Negro Handbook, were a total of 19 N Negro bem people 10 to to 24 years of age, the 
consists i 


groes and also 19 whites. Adding the lynching 
the rioting deaths together would make 


= percentage attending school increased from 48. 
in April, 1940 to 50.5 in April, 1947—a 
total of 103 Negro and white deaths, or an be 
But in th 2 value di 

of pee people attending school increased from 53.4 to to 


(counting both Negroes and whites) (231 per- 54, the amou 


sons were reported to have been lynched. From 
1882 to 1901 there was only one year in which © 


“less than 100 lynchings occurred. Even includ- 
“ing all the riot deaths cited by Dr. Dahlke, in igh schools and colleges was somewhat lo Since s 
than that of whites, it was gaining more than 

recent fatalities from race violence have been 
only about one-ninth a as frequent as before "Be. What this” greater measurem 
(1900. and tolerance?” Recently, my 


e asks: “Since ng a a ral la 
_ Dr. Dahlke asks: “Since lynching after 1900 -_ wife and I traveled from New York to Raleigh, ay “a 


mostly a matter of Negro deaths, “what 
about Negro deaths . The Statistical Bul- NC. on deluxe e train— The Silver Star. as deaths 
letin of the Metropolitan ‘Life Insurance Com- gradually 
: served: seat coach in which we rode was com safety me 


March, 2 the foll 
merch, 1950, p. 2) eves pletely occupied by passengers, about two- thirds and mana 


facts about w white v versus Negro gains in expec- Ps 
of whom were Negroes. Negro and white pas: cultural Ia 


sengers mingled throughout the rest of the | In seve 


peentury: train, including the pullman cars rs and the diner. my positi 
ime Expectation of Life at Birth With several other white passengers I waited in “everythin 
White Negro > line about half an hour in order to get seats it “connection 
the dining car. The two passengers waiting at “tion with 
_ the head of the > line were Negroes, and severdl | 
of the tables were occupied by 
table by both Negroes and whites. No rioting 
occurred. I failed to detect even. any evidences 
of irritation on the ‘Part of either race at th 


points. (Source: Statistical “Abstract, 1950, p. by the du 
In other words, while Negro attendance | 


— re 
— 
oo 
M 
— 
— 
— 
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5 
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~ similar circumstances). But when I made a may destroy itself within the next few — 7 


trips, back in 1938, Negroes were unable to And! I certainly do not believe that ‘everything 


secure accommodations in either pullman or is going to turn out all right if the social sci- 7 
dining cars, and when southbound trains passed entists would only work a little harder, faster, = 
Washington the Negro passengers were and apply their findings. 
| to move into Jim Crow coaches. of the basic sources of misunderstanding 4 
2. This does not mean, of course, that all inter- between Dr. Dahlke and myself is a difference | : ¥ 
about racial injustice has been eliminated. For ex- in our conceptions of the nature of social sci- 
e other ample, in 1939, Negro men with a high-school ence. I regard social science as being at present — — 
as df, or college education were receiving less than | in an embryonic stage of development. . For ex- Is 
showed | 60 per cent as ; much w: wages or salaries as white ample, the study of “Causal Factors of Infant ~ 
nerican = of the same ages and the same amount of a Mortality” by Robert Morse Woodbury, pub- r 
untries education (Statistical Abstra ct, 1950, p. 115) lished by the Children’s Bureau in 1925, im- a 
ies ‘That cultural lag should be more clearly — presses me as a contribution to social science a 
Ne defined i is a point upon which I agree with Dr. which quite probably helped considerably ine 
Carefully factual students of the reduction of infant mortality shown in my 
tion of change seem, general, to be agreed» that article. The case studies made by social workers, 
every major. inv vention, discover. ery, or other im- and various social surveys s carried out by sociol- 
ion of - Portant social change brings gel ogists, also contributed to that end. The work 
Ameri consequences which often damage widely- held of the National Municipal League impresses 
esearch | values. As familiar illustrations of this we might me as having g made vital contributions to the 
Writer “cite ‘the invention of the steam engine, the efficiency of city governments, without which 
| of Darwin’ ’s theory ‘of evolution, the reduction of typhoid fever would have 
ition t0 | and Einstein’s discovery of the formula for much slower or perhaps impossible. Out 7 
agevity. atomic energy. Every significant step in social — such fragments I believe that “systematic use 
ce. OF change creates disturbances which some people of social intelligence” is edly developing 
ge, the regard as damaging to their values. Cultural jag what may prove to. be | a ‘genuinely | effective 
48.) ‘consists in the delay which usually oc occurs in ‘the body” of social science. © 
~@ galt | correction of such maladjustments. Cultural ss But scientific students of social change (if 
me pe may be measured in two dimensions: in the | ‘eo are to be more than dilettante arm- oad 
yf white value dimension it is measurable in terms of | philosophers) should be able to develop o opera- 
534 | the amount of disutility created by the malad- tional methods whereby the improvement = 
centage justments ; in the time dimension it is measured _ social science can be "expedited. The practical 
950, p. by the duration of the the period during which such probability of achieving this may be relatively 
‘disutility persists. small. But I prefer to team up with those 


Since social change occurs most rapidly in “have the cc courage to make the attempt to develop | 


re than 
connection with ¢ those aspects of culture where successful social science e before super-a -atomic 


measurement, experimentation, and verification war destroys all science. 
greate | are easiest, the most frequent examples of cultue Hart 
tly, my} ral | lag are are those in which mechanical inventions © - Duke University . 

Ral (such as the airplane) create disutility (such 

as deaths from air crashes) which are only COMMENT ON HART'S 

as safety measures through government regulation To the 
managerial efficiency. But other of 1. The longevity educational 
“of the | lag obviously do exist. presented by Dr. Hart are irrelevant to the 
n several respects, Dr. Dahlke caricatures discussion of Negro deaths by violence 
vaited | my position. certainly do 1 not believe that the _ tise increase urban mass" 

seats it “everything is coming along fine’ ’—whether in es ‘Negroes and other minority groups. 
iting 2 en with minority groups or in n connec- a 2. Dr. Hart ignores the qualitative differ 

seven with the future of civilization. As I have ences in events ai and constructs therefore unac- 
epeatedly attempted to show in my ‘Previous ceptable statistics on nthe ‘assumption that 


| publications, the cultural lag between the swift 


lynchings and urban mass" Tots are identical 
aon of the pow er to ‘kill and to devas- 


ial science cure of 


) rioting 
vidences 
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"AMERICAN 
Negro deaths commits the fallacy of affirming this is” ‘the case ‘the pr 
the consequent. Furthermore, no proof what- every row and the sum of every row, are pro. 

o ever r is offered to show that the improvements portional to the initiating strengths. Similarly | 
due to the application of social science elements of every” column and the sun 


principles. ‘Dr. Hart merely offers his ae. every column are proportional to the re. | these s 
and hope, e.g. the National Municipal League, ceiving strengths. If initiating "strength and of the 
at ~ finally substitutes for social science a some- - receiving strength rank in the same way, ther upon tl 
thing called social intelligence and thereby S: elements of every column and the sum Vee 

material fallacy. of rows and “sums of columns will call rank 


in the same ‘This is the case with th 


Ohio 


‘with the “following initiating and area 


COMMENT _ON “CHANNELS OF COMMU- 


NICATION IN SMALL GROUPS”* 


15. 


| the article cited in the title, the ae ‘ 
= recorded the number of units of information 
transmitted from one individual (designated by | 
the letter i) to another (designated by the _ through 
letter j) during o one or more group discussions,» for grot 
and this number was called _ These numbers 


them a 


= a square matrix in which each row © 8 of obser 
referred to a particular initiator and each 111 “as good 
umn to a particular receiver. When the indi- A con 


_ viduals were ranked according to the total cs Let us compare this with the observed matrix “sary be 


number of units” transmitted (the sum of a in T Table 4, which 


row) they were found to rank in exactly the 961 


easons 
same with regard to total number of 1748 1748 443310 175 102 | culties i 


= 305 


units received (sum of a column), ‘number 125 69 have dis 
transmitted to any particular individual (ele- 282° Problem 
ment of a row), and number received from oe ae the Ame 

any particular individual (element of a column). 126114 1951, pp 
All these” properties are characteristic of ‘The agreement. between “observed ‘require 
many “interaction” matrices—i. e. matrices ‘computed matrices seems to be quite good | were seri 


_ which each element aj, refers to the i interaction _ indicating that this matrix can be accountel | mentione 
4 from one individual i to another, j. In many for in the manner described above. The} under al, 
such cases it is possible to account for these 24 ‘strengths used here were obtained ‘from Table ! --Teject th 
i features, and to determine the matrix elements by the simplest possible method, namely by plexity < 

as well, by assigning to each individual i an — averaging the ratios of ‘elements i in each colum | actually 
initiating strength L es ee strength — 5 to those in the first column, and proceeding | with diffe 

‘R,. Then the interaction a,, from i to j is similarly with the rows. _ Then these averags | one woul 

obtained by multiplying the initiating strength — were multiplied by an appropriate normalia- fit for | 

of i by the seats strength of j. Thus a tion factor. They could probably be somewhat | small: ag; 

improved by better factoring methods such | One woul 

In 3 matrix ‘pein we: may say that the matrix least squares, etc. It would be interesting to = fa 
a,, is the product of a row matrix R, _ whether the other data collected by the | Teceiving 
column matrix authors can be so factored. idiosyr 

case the initiatin and receiving strengths 0 aggregate: 

by Robert F. Bales, Fred L. Strodtbeck, Theodore pore ‘nor proper condition 


Mills and Mary E. Roseborough, American So- h 
ogical Review, 16 (August 1951), 461-468. _ tional as is the case in many P 
-1The authors also considered statements -' sociological problems. For example, in sill 
esse d to the whole group, which I will not con- puting the number of telephone calls, letters, 
i bank checks, etc. exchanged between two cities, | 


hysical and |, of a vari 


average 0 
| man. The 


aS to 


— 
— 
= 
| 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION» 


7 one as above, but both. initiating ig and like. Personality the’ one 


nts of 
receiving strength are proportional to the cities’ man may exert a rather marked influence on a 2 


re pro- 

miler population. In the present case there is a roughly — his role also. Note that in the aggregate emattie 

ie sum Tinear relation between the strengths. How ever, Keller examines, the greatest departures of ob- 
Sul 

the re. these strengths are probably not characteristic served data from predicted values involve 

th ani | of the individual alone, but most likely depend rank 

y, then the group as well, Keller | has contributed an important part, I 

sum B. Ketter believe, of the more complete mathematical 

rank 


ith the 
viduals 


Mechanics, New York University age matrix ‘data. Acts addressed to the group > Wes 


as a whole remain to be accounted for. This 
will apparently require the assumption of 
REPLY TO KELLER’S COMMENT separate set of factors. Or, it may turn out 
_ that Keller’s factors may be derived from this 
™ the Ed Editor: third more general set, or that all three sets 
Although detailed cab not be derivable from still ‘more simple and 
be given, I feel personally quite confident that — 
3 Keller has correctly isolated two of the major — 
| which account for typical features of “plainly change in — regular 
“the average interaction matrix. I have sampled size increases, one would like a mathematical _ 
through my collection of aggregate matrices model which would predict these changes on 
for groups of several sizes and have factored «the bass « of — and parsimonious as- q 
them: according to Keller’s method. The fits sumptions. What one wishes for now is a 
of observed with predicted ay appear to rational theory which will account for the v varia- 
good as the fit he found. tion | in in these factors by rank of man in the 


a A considerable amount of nite will be neces- “group, , and by group size, 


Institute for Mathematics and fe model which I hope can be built for the aver- 


matrir - Such a model would — allow us to calculate 
before one can be more definite about 
the matrix would be like, if certain 


tendencies only were operating. If the fit were 


~ confirmation of the theory. There are two ‘major 
317 | Teasons for uncertainty: There are diffi- 


be 
. | culties in determining goodness of fit, as I _ reasonably good for large aggregates of data, 
6) have Mocussed on article, “Some. Statistical one would provisionally accept the theory that 


‘ i Problems in Small Group Research,” Journal of — the pn ee generally present, . 
8 the American Statistical Association, September, _ and regard departures from the predictions « a 


= = pp. 311-322. (2) Furthermore, one would a model as evidence that the particular case 


4 


was complicated or modified additional 


ed require a good fit in every case only if it a 4 
e good, | were seriously assumed that the simple factors endencies or con itions to 

count mentioned were the only factors 
e. The} under all conditions. All I know leads me -Rosert ‘Bates 
Table! | ‘reject. this assumption. I assume that the com- Laboratory Social Relations, 
nely by | plexity of causative factors in interaction -Harvard University 
colum | actually very great, and that these factors vary es Re 
ceeding | with different conditions. Under this assumption 
averages | one would not necessarily expect a very COMMENT ON LOWRIE’S “D ‘DATING 
rmalizi- fit for particular cases taken singly, or for _ THEORIES AND STUDENT 
ymewhat | small aggregates, since conditions may vary. 
‘such a One would expect predictions is based on ‘the Editor: 
sting’ to ‘single’ factors, such as average initiating and © 


receiving strengths, to improve as the effects — Ih the June issue, Mr. S . H. Lowrie, in in his 
: of idiosyncratic conditions are smoothed out by | article on “Dating Theories and Student Re- 


by the 
| 


preseat aggregation — of cases and averaging: | But the — sponses,” has put all aspects of mate selection | 
igths egates might have to be quite large if the under the single rubric of ‘dating. objects 

8 g q d 
propa example to the definition of dating as limited to what 
cal ant |, of a variable factor which might be hard to young people call “playing the field.” Instead 
in 1 com average out, consider the role of the rank one he | would include under this term going to- 
The role of the leader may vary greatly gether preferentially but not exclusively, keeping 


& to content, degree of formalization, and the -_ steady company, and anne engaged. Mr. Lowrie 


— 

— 

4 

7 
— 
— 
— 
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to use the term dating in “Sts colloquial ON “THE REVIEW OF 
significance.” He therefore says: first ap- IN LEADERSHIP . 
~pointment between two teen-age children or To j Ed a4 
last prearranged meeting g of an engaged couple (To the 
before marriage a are both dates.” Such a broad Alvin -Gouldner’ s attack a review by 
definition makes impossible and of The ‘Natural History of Revoly. 
significant research on the pairing of young tion incompetent to criticize Studies in 
people before marriage. It completely ‘ignores Leadership (AS.R., 16 (Aug. (1951), 553-554) 
the distinction which young people themselves - amused me as s one of the unfortunate contrib- 
a make betw een the successive stages of the rela- = to the latter volume. I don’t agree with 
Ss tionship between dating i in the sense of ‘ “playing — many of Edwards’ “judgments; but I notice that 
_ the field,” keeping preferential company, going - there are at least eight references in the name 
a private understanding to be married, index to Franklin Roosevelt which would 
- announcement of the engagement to punents and seem to imply, Gouldner to the contrary not- 
friends, and a public announcement. withstanding, at Ge discussion: (Of political: 
Because of Mr. Lowrie’s ‘failure to make “di 
these distinctions, the reasons for Gouldner also draws sw eeping “conclusions 
- dating lose all meaning. His data can only be from his alleged refutation of Edwards’ asser- 
interpreted if we know the re- tion that the book deals with “intellectuals” . 


the revie 
general c 
[to socia 


_ sponses made by students in the different stages as leaders. One hesitates to imitate Gouldner iia: 
1% a going together. Certainly the expectation and accuse an editor of not having read ; a book, boo th 
_ would be that couples who are going steady or but one may y wonder without malice whether he ‘tions and 
_— who « are engaged will giv ve “affection” or ‘ “kh reflected | upon it it. Only a pedantic definition were $0 1 
ing a mate” as their reasons while - those who of “intellectual” would lead one to deny that epeagn 
“ “playing the field” will answer “fun, “to Bendix’s “Who Are the Government Bureau. 
to social affairs,” _and ‘Preatige.” ences to intellect there 4 | 

> 
ia these distinctions since Winch ir 
of courtship behavior among college men. (e.g. bottom, p. 537 and I am ters. whic 
women clearly sets forth these real distinctions. certain that the greater” part of ‘calism, et 
Lowrie gives no evidence for a mes and nova “Some Strategic Considerations in 


that “the limitations Waller and Burgess and novating Leadership”. deals with the innovating 
Locke put on definitions of dating are artificial ‘intellectual. Se 
and contrary to the conceptions of participants.” 1s A. DEXTER ever the { 
_ Young people in the studies by Winch, Burgess Belmont, Massachusetts a —_—" logical ca 
and Locke, and by Burgess and Wallin show et 
that they do and are keenly aware of 
distinctions between the different stages in and 
pairing from dating, defined as “playing the sore ego | 


field,” to marriage, what we 


study” is the emphasis placed ‘oy school 1 jE 
students the “Jearning process of dating.” In your August issue Professor Gouldner vaguely as 
| This aspect of dating should be explored further. - prov es to his own satisfaction that I reviewed - world trait 
‘There is no question but that in the early _ his book Studies in Leadership without reading 
stages of dating boys and girls learn how to * Alas for Professor Gouldner’ powers of 

adjust to » members of the opposite sex and . deduction! I read the whole book, and I read 


this pre prepares them to utilize to ) advantage and Wy My 
triumphed over my boredom. 
t hip. Further re- 
al If Professor -Gouldner will refer to the third 


search is needed on the var t the 
eps. in paragraph of my little review he will find 


selection of a marriage partner on the 
aan in behavior in different age, ethnic, +i state three facts, no one of which - inexcusable 
8 > could possibly know without having read the and what 


EY J. Locke Connecticut 
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"COMMENT ON REVIEW OF LEMERT’S on page 47): “While it is easy to exaggerate 
the alien influences involved, on account of 
“Tole itor: dence to believe that many if not most of 
We are moved comment on the review the specific patterns of American Communism 
of our ‘maiden « effort in 1 the textbook field, were an importation. It is well known that the 
Social Pathology, which appeared in the -Au- early strength of the Communist party in sand 
= 1951 issue (pp. 584-585) . We first refer 
to the summary of our text- -treatise in which ish immigrant membership. ” Now, need we say 
te reviewer speaks for us by saying: “In the that American Communism and American radi- 
eneral case the intensity of the societal reaction not in 


modify this generalization are not dev developed | by foreign review er had 


{- 


As we raise our voice in sharp demurrer we taken a further glance at page 47,0 


wonder why, if this were true, the reviewer t EDWIN M. LeMERt 
not go with the obvious rhetorical University” of California, 
question: naive can we get?” Indeed, Los Angeles 


would that the relation between man’s devia- 
| ‘tions and the community’s treatment of them 
nition ‘were so nicely metrical! But let us make haste COMMENT ON KANE'S. S ‘“PROTESTANT- 


| that to say that the greater part of chapter three CATHOLIC TENSIONS” 
reau- 


|) distorted ty phenomena; To the Kaito: 


athy 4 furthermore this factor is central to the inter- ll wish to congratulate the pe en on carry: 
a 
a" ing the article by Kane on “Protestant-Catholic 
ately 


| pretation of nearly all of the substantive chap- 


ters which follow: crime, | rostitution, radi- ” 
ie. jon, ra Tensions” [16 (October 1951), 663-672]. It is” 


the most successful attempt I have seen to make 


n I a — 
slip an objective analysis of of this emotionally 


~All of thi is, of course, may be due to a 
vating 


of the paraphrase, but the subsequent cruel ‘issue. 


‘shaft impelled us to snatch our musket from seems to me, however, that is 
over the fireplace. Here we refer to that socio- somewhat the prisoner of his own value judg- 
logical canard in which we are accused of @ ments, For instance, when he equates the steady 
“Naive ethnocentrism which depicts gangster- _ pressure of Catholics for state support of their — 

OM- ism and radicalism as importations of Sicilian, institutions with sporadic acceptance of state 

| es “Slavic | and Jewish aliens (p. 47).” To ease our subsidy by a few Protestant groups. Another 

| Sore ego let us turn to page 47 and see just instance of similar type appears in the rather 

what we did say on this : subject. To quote ant ‘manner in which he declares that liberal 
ourselves: “There is reason to believe Protestantism is simply a disguise for secularism. 
certain techniques of committing crime, known This _ judgment is _ about of the same type — 
vaguely a as ‘gangsterism’ arose from the “old- ‘that is frequently uttered in Protestant circles 
world traits of Sicilians in Chicago, taken over | when the charge’ is ‘made that Catholic cere- 

eading and adapted to the needs of American- are merely a disguise 

ers of | criminals,” ’ From this it should be clear that if Perhaps this last item is an indication that di 7 

I read we are doing any chastising it involves native ferences in theological viewpoints are “nearly 

inacity Americans as well as the: Chicago Sicilians. important as variations in social practice. 

ly The statement by the reviewer that we call In spite of these discrepancies, the article ve 
radicalism an importation, let alone an im- makes a much icant in a ——— 
‘portation of Slavic and ‘Jewish aliens, an 
misrepresentation. . What we said 
and what the reviewer “misread was (again 
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in 1 general, ry was felt that be desir to work 

‘Meeting of Executive Committee able for section chairmen to be responsible for , sociology- 
RAOe September 4, 1951 aoe preparing summaries of research in the various | ommittec 
Rice fields (making use of the actual census mate add 

a re ama day meeting was called to order by rials and any other relevant data) it was con Committe 
President Angell: and was attended by the cluded that this should not be upon | its special 
- following members: _ Katharine Jocher, Harry ‘section chairmen. In the second place, it was lations wi 
Moore, Margaret Hagood, Gordon Blackwell, written into the record that the Editor of | Studies, ( 
_ Louis Wirth, Robert Faris, Leonard Cottrell, the Review ‘continue in this. connection to | Committe 
Norman -Hayner, and ex-officio by Matilda exercise” his constitutional authority to reject | U.N. a 
Riley and Maurice Davie in their capacities any manuscript not deemed suitable for pub- first of th 
as Executive Officer and Editor, respectively, lication. Finally, although the Executive Com- be reporte 
and by John Riley, Secretary. mittee agreed with the Research Committees | 8 by G 
President Angell suggested ‘procedure for recommendation as to the desizability of some | these 1 
“the ‘complete activation of the new Constitu- continuity and overlapping of membership, it ‘the Revie 
tion whereby the present Executive Committee — was felt that this did not warrant a By-Laws since no a 
will continue through this year's business, with change at this time. ‘port ‘from 
the Council, which was elected within The report of the activities of the Committee , Bernays A 
_ the provisions of the Constitution, taking office on Contributed Papers, Robert Winch, Chait received al 
at the close of the current sessions with the . man, was also accepted. Its recommendation, ‘Meeting. a 


| 
| 


provision that the first meeting of the new _ however, to extend the principle of voluntary _ Also, re 
Council be reported at the last business meet- contribution to embrace all sessions of the ous delegat 
ing. This ‘procedure was -approv red. program was “passed on to the e Council for the SSE 
Maurice Davie reported for the ad hoc sub- further study. During the course of the dix “Congress, 
committee on the question of a new editor for ~ cussion on this point it was brought out clearly These, too, 
Ea the Review. A list of possible candidates was that any particular paper thought by a member be read i in 
discussed, and President ‘Angell was empowered to be suitable for inclusion the pro 
cted duri 


v4 to make tentative approaches as to availabilities. had at least four channels | open to it: (1) direct | © 


_ The report of the Membership Committee — communication with the section chairman, @ pay pet 
under the chairmanship of Wellman Warner ‘referral to a section chairman by ‘the Com Kappa De! 
was read. This report, which will be published ees on Contributed Papers, (3) acceptance srounds th 
in full in the Review, will also be read in brief by the Committee on Contributed Papers, (4) Spevents | 
at the first Business Meeting. direct solicitation by t the section chairman. regional 
‘The reports. from the Secretary and general, the current ‘policy of the Executive or ai th 
- ecutive Off Officer were read and accepted with in- _ Committee i is to encourage program | committes | of t th latic 
4 e lack 
structions that they should be ‘communicated and s session chairmen to use both methods | to honorific 


Syed to the membership both at the Business Meeting constructing programs: that of utilizing @ as many 
through the of the Review. contributed as and that of 
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soliciting n meritorious papers writen ‘cooperate with the American Council 


the occasion. Learned Societies in connection with the p prep- 
_ The report of ‘the Committee on Relations — aration of a national register of specialized — 
with Sociologists in Other Countries was ‘pre- personnel, provided that the Council would 
sented by Louis Wirth, Chairman. This defray any expenses incurred by — 
a two recommendations for action: (1) _ in setting up the necessary classification system. ek 
that the Society consider the feasibility 3. Two proposals which would have involv: ved 
publishing its next edition of the Directory — Society sponsorship of a monograph series were _ 
: as a joint venture with the International Socio- referred to the Publications Committee for ae 
of ‘establishing | a special ‘committee current nt policy o on n honorific 
to work on an international bibilography of ih connection with annual meeting plans, a 
sociology—was referred back to the sponsoring ‘was voted to accept the invitation of “the: 


logical Association. This would include sociolo- 
ists from some sixty countries and would, in 4, An offer made to the Society by Professor 
effect, become a world directory. The proposal Howard Odum ‘publish in connection with 
was looked ‘upon with favor, and the Executive its next edition of the Directory, a prepared — 


Office was instructed “explore the various list of short biographies of 400 prominent soci- 
technical and financial problems involved and was, rejected on the same grounds as 


| committee for further study. «Pacific Sociological Society to meet in the 
aa. “In addition to these -Teports, the _ Executive Francisco region in September 1953. The com- 
Committee received reports various of mittee also received an invitation from the 

its special committees, i.e. Committee on Re- District Chapter to meet sometime soon in 
lations with the National Council for Social Washington particularly in view of the fact 
‘or of | Studies, Committee on Social Statistics, and that several of the leading hotels have relaxed ~ 
poe Committee on Participation of Sociologists in — their policy on discrimination. No action, how- 
‘reject | U. N. and U. S. Government Programs. The ever, was taken. 
 pub- first of these, which is a new committee, will 6. It_was voted to increase the Society’s dues 


ee be reported upon briefly in the Business Meet. to the International Sociological Association to 


Com 

nittee’s | in8 by Gordon Blackwell, its chairman. $150 subject to further consideration by 
come of these reports will be published in full in Budget Committee. 

hip, it the Review and need not be recorded here 7. Finally, several matters having to do with. 


y-Laws since no actions were required. A tentative re- a publications were considered: (a) it was voted 
' | port from the Committee on the Edward a to include the British Journal of Sociology in 
anak Bernays Award, Clyde Hart, Chairman, was 3 pay special subscription rates to members and 


received and will be in the I Business o refer to the Publications Committee for 
dation, Meeting. further study the question of including 
luntary i Also, reports were received from the vari- journals on this list, (b) it was also voted to 
of the ous delegates and representatives s of the Society — refer the question of continuing editorial respon- 


cil. fo to the SSRC, the ACLS, the American for the to the ‘the Publi- 


he dis 
an These, too, were informative reports and and The meeting was at. 5: p.m. 


| the pages of the Retin 


rogram Second Meeting the Executive Committec— 
ducted during the course of this meeting, to wit: § September +1951 


AA petition for affiliation from the Alpha 
Kappa Delta was rejected, largely the “was reconvened by 
‘srounds that the fraternity is honorific and Angell at 4:30 p.m., with the following members 

Carl Taylor, Gordon Blackwell, Harry — 


Tepresents neither ; a special interest group nor 
a regional organization—the two criteria set Lejins, 
forth in the Constitution as possible groun ; 


was voted that Society should Thea eport of the ad hoc Committee on the 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘the Individual Researcher under The First Meeting of ‘the 1952 Council, 
the chairmanship of Alfred Lee was received September 7, 


a establis 
acted upon as follows: The meeting was called to order commit 


—the recommendation that the Society undertake Clifford Kirkpatrick, Vice-President. Pres. 


study of the Ph.D. in sociology was referred to. were: Maurice Davie, Talcott Parsons, 
the new standing Committee on Training Samuel Stouffer, Robert Faris, Lowry Nelson, 
Professional Standards; Katharine Jocher, Logan Wilson, Harry Moore, 
recommendation that annual meeting pro- Conrad Taeuber, Read Bain, Gordon Black. jj Commi’ 
_ grams be constructed entirely on the basis of con- well, Robert Angell, Pater Lejins, Louis Wirth, Poa 
Peter L 
| Fe 


tributed papers was referred to the new Council, Leonard Broom, Nathan Whetten, Matilda 
although the Executive Committee expressed itself Ri ley, Riley, 

and Nathan Whetten, present members of the | of univ 

referred 


for the different of the Review be “Administration Committee, as members of the 
“y distributed among personnel in several different E ti Committee for 2 nd ¥ serious 
colleges and universities was referred to the Pub- terms t w 
lications Committee, although the Executive Com- q _respectiv rely. a 
mittee wished to go on record in favor of the | In addition Conrad Taeuber and Katharine |” 
a. present system of allowing the Editor complete  Jocher were el elected to” the Executive Com. 
_ discretion inthis matter; mittee for 2 and 1 year ‘terms respectively, 
—the recommendation that current standards of Elbridge Sibley, Leonard Broom, and Robert 
a i-@ ethics in research practice be studied by the So- W inch were elected to the Program Committee 
ciety was reported favorably to the new Council 7 for  * 
with the further recommendation by the Execu- ad was elected as | 
= in —— that a special committee be set me Rea s three members on the Social Science 


We Research Council for a three-year term. or 
Talcott Parsons, Donald Young, and Harvey 

the report, were referred to the standing Com- Committee. 
on Research whose mandate under the Leonard Cottrell, Conrad Taeuber, and Fred. 
Constitution is extremely broad. da Stephan ‘were elected to “the: = 


question of the editorship of the Review ‘Committee. 


» 
was further discussed and additional Priorities Cian, Cain ubli 
suggested to the new Council in case there is -Oswa d Ha aul Wallin, an 
os "~~ were elected to the Committee on Training | The c 


difficult filling the b 


tive Committee that current work of the Re- The question of meeting places for 1954 a Peter on 
search Committee was along ‘desirable “lines 


and that some continuity in the Committee's Columbus and ‘Washington. It was 
- bids ail and passed that the matter be referred to the 


should maintained. Executive’ Committee. It was also moved and 
Although banquet tickets had passed that an advisory poll of the membership 
ee be considered by the Executive Committee to 
| determine the attitude of — 
‘additional tickets to student members the: time of annual meetings. 
at $3 each. This action was taken n in view of question vs. solicited 
“ the fact that ‘no rentals we were . charged by the papers for the annual program, which had been 
¥ Hotel for any of of the — space used by --Feferred to the Council, was discussed at length. 
the Society. It was moved and passed that the Cound 
‘endorse. the present policy of “the Executive | 
qua “Robert Winch, Committee as previously reported and that this 
<a Richard LaPiere, Clyde Hart, and Gordon information be distributed to all section chait- 
Blackwell was approved and asked» to -Teport men. It was also moved passed that the 
back at the second Business’ Session of the Chairman of | the on Contributed ecutive C 
1951 Papers in the future be a the being pos' 
4 Program Committee. 


All other implied problems having to with 


individual research, not ‘specifically raised by 
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gation on various havi ing to do with 

the Standards and Ethics in Research Practice, Pi fessors John L. Gillin and Low ry Nelson to 

as recommended by the Committee on Problems the platform. After an appropriate introduction, a 

of the Individual Researcher and the Executive Professor Gillin spoke follows: 


PROFESSOR EDWAR D WORT ROSS 
The report of ‘the Resolutions Committee, ROFESSOR Aus 


~ Peter Lejins, Chairman, was read and accepted. ‘Edward Alsworth Ross was born at ‘Wate’ Tie 
A resolution submitted by several of the ® nois on December 12, 1866. He died at Madison, a 
7 a - _ Wisconsin on July 22, 1951 in his eighty- fifth year. = 


members having to with the desirability 


seven years he lived with three different farm _ 
referred ‘to ‘the Executive Committee for most lies near Marion, Iowa. At the age of fifteen he — 


‘serious consideration. entered the preparatory s school of Coe College at 


ification 
id Fred- 
Budget 
Schmid, 
Alpert 
Training 
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q It ‘was moved and passed that the Council. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He graduated from this college 

refer to the Executive Committee the question in 1886. After teaching school for two years Ross 

“of the - desirability of the establishment of a went to Germany and spent a year at the col 

a ‘committee on Latin America. a a: of Berlin. Another six months he was occupied in 


meeting: was adjourned at 10:50 am, travelling over most of western Europe. The next 


three years he was at Johns Hopkins ‘University _ 
or “iia = _where he received his Ph.D. degree with a major in 
« 


economics and minors in philosophy and ethics. 
' _ This was followed by an appointment to the faculty 
Indiana University. At the end of a year he 

; oined the faculty of Cornell Universit After a 
MINUTES OF ‘THE BUSINESS | 


year ar there he was called to the faculty of Stanford 


INGS OF THE SOCIETY ty. Here h df than 
niversi ere he remaine or more an seven 


years (September, 1893-December, 1900). Under 
The first Business Meeting of the Society — pressure because of his views on “free silver” andon 


Was was called to order a at 11:00 a. m. on mn September “the treatment of Oriental laborers by the Southern 
Pacific Railway he resigned. In 1901 he began a 3 
The minutes of the last meeting | as five-year professorship at the University of Ne- 
‘ the December 1950 Review were accepted — -braska. From there he was called to the University — 
published. of Wisconsin in 1906. Until his retirement in 1937 


7 

The composition of the 1951 Resolutions for thirty years he labored to develop sociology at — 

c rs - this university and | became e recognized as one of © 

ommittee was announced as follows: 

Peter Lejins, 4 Clyde W. Hart wrote twenty-eight books and numerous arti- 

Chairman rat Richard T. LaPiere “des, Probably up to 1935 his books and articles 
Gordon W. Blackwell — fogs Robert F. Winch | were read by more people than those of any other — 
Single sociologist. And no wonder! He no 
_ The composition of the 1952 Committee on . ory-tower” sociologist ; he dealt with some of the - 


Nominations jad haces was also announced: 5 _ most pressing problems of his time in the light of a 
Queen system of values grounded on the historic principles 


of our government, but adapted to ‘the chan es 
Robert Bierstedt Moreover, his style of writing was such that 
Otis Dudley Duncan me William Sewell —_—_—siit is said that a professor of English read his books 
Ruby Jo Kennedy —siRalph Turner — for their English style as rapidly as they appeared. 
Forrest LaViolette Preston Valien of them were strictly devoted to sociological 
ji R. M. Williams, theory including Social Control, Foundations of So- 
ciology, Social Psychology, Principles of Sociology, 
and New Age Sociology. Others were applications — 
of his analysis of social action, social processes and 
Officer, and the Membership | Committee, social institutions concrete situations in our 
Viously submitted to and accepted by the Ex- _ American society. Still others—those on Mexico, the | 


ecutive Committee, were read with’ discussion countries of South America, Russia and 
being postponed until the next meeting. (These were attempts to analyze the societies of those 
Teports are published in full below. countries and and thus bring new to his system. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
ncil, The Council went on record as favoring the The meeting was then adjourned and imme- : 
i= establishment by the President of a special diately reconvened to permit a memorial serv- i a a 
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Aa hat he occupied a large place in ‘the pao 
ment of sociology in the United States is shown by of his as described in his 
a his being invited to lecture at other American uni- Seventy Years of It, Chapters III-VI. He was a son — 
versities: Harvard (1902), Chicago (1896, 1905), Middle West. He reacted against German 
North Carolina (1924), Northwestern (1939). He philosophy and Classical economics, but was 
, "successive terms as President of the American Soci- Ward. The rural society of Iowa in which he grew 
ological Society (1914 and 1915). He was an advi- up left an indelible mark upon his system of values, 
scry editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
from 1895 to his retirement. He was a member of ; __ Professor Nelson was th then called” upon to 
Professor Ross’ ’s characteristic behavior was ‘no PI 


meeting during ‘the discussion period he In the subject of A. 
- The Man” I became increasingly impressed with 


professor, undersized and squeaky voiced, called out, | ao characteristics which fitted him so well for the 
“Come to the platform, Professor Ross! Come to role of pioneering the emerging discipline of sociol. | 
ony. That he entered upon his professional career at 


the platform |” Ross replied, “I carry my platform ; - 
with me,” and proceeded with his remarks. time when, as he says in his autobiography, not | 


voice matched his stature. ‘More than three men were making a living by 
In spite of his forthrightness i in stating his teaching sociology,” inevitably placed him in the 
_ Ross was always generous towards his colleagues— _ small group of pioneer sociologists. For his part in = 
never a “knocker,” always a “booster.” He had an _ the pioneering task he possessed extraordinary qual- a q 


almost paternal concern for his students, especially ities of physical and moral strength and courage, 4 


in their intellectual development and in their secur- _ enormous industry, a clear conception of objectives, 


development of sociology and human welfare. =. 
youth, Ross was quick to perceive opportunities in 


_ While he had high regard for the work of his 
_ predecessors and of his colleagues in the field of 4 virgin field, and with superb confidence in his own 


- sociology, he was constantly reaching out to learn 
- from those in other social sciences and to under- 
stand by personal contact the structure and processes 
of other peoples. Ross was the most travelled of 
; <A ” . Ross was one of the most democratic of men. 
_ There was no lording it over those who had had less 


advantages ‘than he. There was no sycophancy hi _— War period in a state of flux; a - period in which 
» both the human and material resources of the coun- 


demic or social. The onl ople he despised were 
Pee 4 ments of the time; to rebel like himself against the 


those who used their position against the general — siccables 
welfare. He was unafraid of his world. ee 4 ae doctrines of laissez faire and social Darwinism. But 


ae While he held a good opinion of his work in the he saw clearly that if American society were to be 
davelepmant of sociology, he was among the humb- directed into more humane channels, his ideas must 
lest of scholars. Often he remarked that he rejoiced — get currency in | the | eager area of eR ; 
when some other sociologist showed that his theories the the classroom. 
and analyses were passé. Sociology was almost his . He had the will, the talent and the _ courage oy 
” 
religion because he believed it had the ability to - ‘declare his “sociology” from the housetops; to de- 


a make his most cherished values become reality. _ fend, = it were, his “homestead” against the ene 
" oo The agricultural pioneer had to defend his 


| ing a position in which they could contribute to the a 


woods, Ross set himself the task of carving out of 
the intellectual “woods” a cultivable area wherein — 
to nurture the seed of ideas. eee 
wif In the pioneering process, Ross pla played a om 


2 wards those who “sat in the seats of the mighty,’ 


- Ross shared the prophetic spirit of the Old Testa- 
place from the hawks, the vulture, the wolves and 


= Eighth Century prophets, and of the Founders 
A ’ of our Republic. No one appreciated more heartily other predators. Ross with his flair for the metaphor 
_ the University which for thirty years gave him the : - applied such terms to those he called the “latter-day 


ha 
freedom of “fearless: sifting and winnowing by ‘immners.” In effect, he was not content to teac 
. . a handful of students the rs of the new field 


Hall. His intellectual honesty, his moral courage, 
personality and his generous nature light 
_ the path of all future scholars. Professor te 3 welfare and that of his family. But he was sun 


interest in the new discipline, the system he devel- daunted, as always, in condemning evil as he saw it 


even his espousal of free silver and his antip- and championing the 1 right. 
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little. clearing he helped to establish, spread ts 
boundaries enormously. If the per personnel when he | 
began his work could be numbered on the fingers of re 


to recommend to the Council of the ‘hae 
Sociological Society that, case the award 


te one hand, today they number in the thousands. offered next year, an entirely new rs of 

While his contributions to sociology as a scientific judges 

grew discipline i is not the subject of this tribute, it would Cly 
«appropriate to point: out his remarkable con- Chairman 


tribution in creating the necessary social climate 
which the discipline could grow. Every sociologist Zeleny, in the absence 
today is vastly indebted to him for what he did to man Blackwell, ‘ink the report of | the Com- 


establish the right to study social problems, to re- mittee on with the National 


port the results of such research, and to teach the — ouncil h ial Studies, as follows ae Ce; ; 
social truth as they understand it. Academic freedom = c ncil for the Sects 


;. much more a reality today because of his valiant, ‘The Committee was asked to cand the po 


and able defense of it. bility and feasibility of closer relationships between 
ociol- ee He was a kindly, sympathetic and stimulating = Society and the National Council for the Social * 
erat | teacher. He crusaded against dogma of the right Studies. We have worked through correspondence 
“not - and of the left, ecclesiastical, economic, or political. and one committee meeting. The Chairman of the . 
g by A product himself of a provincial society, he en- Comeations and the Society’s Executive Officer con- os 
n the larged his horizons by traveling in many parts ‘of the ferred once with» the First Vice-President of the 
art in world, and brought to his students the results of his National Council. 1%, 
ro _ observations of cultures different from our own. If = The work of previous committees of the So- hed 
urage, £ observations were inadequate or faulty, if his ciety on this matter has been reviewed. The history __ a. 
tives, own generalizations were found wanting in the light of the Society indicates that the teaching of the ~ eo 
ess, “of further study, he found satisfaction in the steady _ social studies is not a new concern of sociologists. a 


in his of knowledge. He foresaw, as he says This Committee has found that leaders in pro- 
ies in his autobiography, that much which early passed fessional education and some rank-and-file teachers 
_ sociology would be superseded in time as more at both elementary and secondary levels have come w 
exact knowledge accumulated. His own generaliza- to recognize the role which sociological research 
tions, always brilliantly phrased, challenged students — and theory should play in curriculum content, teach- 
test them as hypotheses, to verify or invalidate. methods, and teacher education. 
_As a person, as a personality, as a teacher, as a a We believe that the Society should activ ely co- 
"crusader for social righteousness, his thousands of — _ operate with the National Council as the official — 
students, his colleagues and fellow citizens, respect association of social studies teachers. Such coop- — 
and honor his work and his memory, and for them _ eration should be designed so as most effectively to 
his passing “leaves a lonesome space against the sky m promote understanding among both social studies 


uatter 
in nthe 


teachers and sociologists of the place which sociol- 
‘The meeting was declared anil at 12 P, ogy can and should fill in the social studies =. 
We find that such cooperative activity is war 
_ welcomed by officers of the National Council. _ 
As a first step in this direction and with 


The second Business Meeting of the Society bas po of the Society’s Executive Committee, our 
was called to order at 11:00 a. September Committee has planned the program» for two sec- 
= 1951 by President Angell. see SN tional: meetings at the annual convention of the — 
The; actions of the 1951 Executive Committee National Council to be held in Detroit in November ae 4 
and the first meeting of the 1952 Council 1951, these two sessions to be co- by 
above) "were reported in in full, ‘American Sociological Society. 


The report of the Committee on the Edward Although the Committee has 


Bernays Award heard ably several additional lines of cooperation between 


the two organizations (recorded in correspondence 
ive of seven judges and minutes of the committee in the files of 
the Edward L. Bernays Radio-Television Award, central office of the Society), we wish to make — iu 

ach a without consultation with any of the other judges, _ neither pious resolutions which will be recorded 


y field 

narket 

of the The better of the ‘manuscripts were 

rsonal _Very limited, essentially preliminary studies. Some fore recommend to the President- Elect =e ae 


. of them also involved little or no empirical $= Council of the Society that steps be taken to — 
first-hand research, possible the appointment by the two organizations 
judges and, after a joint co of = 
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such committee Prior to an the meeting at 
_ should be made to the Society and to the National noon, a, it announced ‘that: registration 


ia _ Council at their annual meetings in in 1952. ties re ' 


3. The | 


John | Useem “ q 


Gordon Blackwell Che 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY _ 


7 
The of the Committee (Covering the August 15, 19500 
lished below) was opened for discussion. ‘Pro- August 14,1951) 

“fessor” Sletto emphasized the need for 
tinuity of effort and pointed out that session In line with established procedure, the a 
chairmen should, in general, be responsible for of the Society, insofar as they involved — 
‘preparing reviews of research in their respective Feces a 

min s ive 
fields. President Angell reported that the Ex- Committees and through the 


ecutive Committee concurred in the ‘need for Th ‘ 
continuity, although committee appointments ™éembers | 


not yet been made due to the illness death 
President-Elect Thomas. 1. The new the 


“a Professor W. F. Cottrell spoke to the > ques-— ‘wae Administration Committee discussed in de- 
tion of the high ‘cost of annual dinners and tail t the draft of the Subcommittee on P 
introduced a motion to the effect that future ea Redrafting of the Constitution and, “taking 
hotel arrangements involving space for the So- ) consideration the various. points ‘made 
_ ciety’ s meetings be made independently of the —< in the business meeting in Denver, voted 
banquet. The motion was passed. In this con- q to recommend the draft to the Executive 
the e Secretary explained the Society’ Committee for revision and approval 
dilemma i in terms of current hotel management to its submission to the membership by 
| suggested the feasibility of | shifting the allot This” _was subsequently 2 
annual — from a formal to an ‘ced proved by the Executive Committee, copies | 
Lejins, or behalf of the Resolu- passed overwhelmingly in March 1951, 
tions Committee, proposed the following items items ®t This meant that the Society began as 2 ‘ 
: which adopted without dissent: under the new 
tution and the annual elections of officers 


the Society be conveyed to Dr. Maurice R. Davie 
4 nection, the report of the Committee on 


his able and unselfish services to the Society 

during his term of office as Editor of the Review. Nominations and Elections under the chair — 
it resolved that the appreciation of the of Professor Queen has already 
and the members of the American een published in 4 and need 

not be detailed here. 

K. Hatt, ‘Albert Arthur Hillman, “Annual meeting plans. the Adminis 


Peter Klassen and Shirley Star for the excellent tration and Executive Committees have 
_ work they did as the Committee on Local Arrange- a “voted a continuation of September —_ 


ments. It is our universal feeling that they have sings with Atlantic City and the west coast 

: provided well for the comfort and convenience of 

a those in attendance. Special debt of gratitude ee as the sites for the 1952 and 1953 meetings ¥ Bi. 

acknowledged to Leonard Breen, Robert Glassberg, Tespectively. Although Cornell had, up to 
and Donald Bloch, who helped with the book ex- 3 July, been designated as the locus for the 
hibit, and Don Blakiston, Harold McDowell, and 1952 meeting, a change was made iy 

‘Hans Mauksch who helped with registration. sary in view of the fact that the Unive ersity | 

it resolved that appreciation be expressed could not accommodate the Society during 

7 the management and the employees of the the desired period in September. Firm 


Hotel for the facilities and services commitments have subsequently been re- 
vided for this conference. ceived from the Hotel "Ambassador in 
= Chairmen September 3- —5, the 
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facilities appear to be more than adequate -_ prepare the census of research as a series” 
to meet our requirements. reviews on central topics. With Admin- 
3 The proposed reprint series. ‘After consid- Committee authorization, the 
erable study by a special committee under Sh Committee has delegated the respon- 
the chairmanship of Donald Young to con 7 sibility for preparing such reviews to the 
sider the possibility. of Society s] sponsorship — chairmen of the various annual meeti 
of a reprint series, it was voted that the 
a Society should not proceed further along he National Council the Social 
these lines. In the first it was felt Studies. March, the 


publisher as that vublisher’ s official sponsor. with the National Council in respect to 
- And in the second place, in view of the possible joint sessions and other matters 
present publishing program of of mutual. interest and To this 
Press, which now includes a number 
volumes of collected readings in 
much of the need, which originally 
prompted th the ‘Society’s interest it in the re- a to report its activities and recommenda-— 

print series, is now adequately being met. _tions at the Chicago meetings. ete = 


The Index to the REVIEW. In November, Mail ballot on the California Resolution. 


the Executive Committee, ‘upon recommen- th November, the Administration 
dation of the Administration Committee, — mittee voted to send out a second mail 
voted that the Society should undertake ballot to the membership on the issue of 
- publication of an Index to the first fifteen the California resolution which had been 
volumes of the Review, eveil though this debated at the Denver meetings. It was 
= - might involve some financial risk to the felt, on the basis of the justifiable criticism 
= Society. Although — the details of this 1 ven-— "that had been expressed, that the first mail 
ture will be reported more fully by the ballot should be declared void, and that 
the second ballot should be “accompanied 
by letters both pro and con the resolution — ; 
; alone were sufficient to underwrite the pub- é and that adequate guafantees of the ano- 
lication. The Index was mailed to the of the voting should be preserved. — 


membership in June. ‘This procedure was followed and the 


The Bulletin of the e Society. One other new sult which supported the resolution 
with the Directory and reported to the membership through 


Executive ‘Officer, the Secretary is pleased 
to observe that the pre- -publication sales 


— 


the pages of the Review. ewer 
9. ISA Inquiry into Teaching of Social Sci- 
"voted that a minimum of two ences. In February, the Administration 
an organ to be known as the “Bulletin of | Committee acted in favor of cooperating — ae. 
the American Sociological Society” should the _ International Sociological Asso- 
be published under the interim editorial _—_ ciation in connection with an inquiry being 
_ authority of the Administration Committee — conducted jointly by ISA and UNESCO _ is 
and devoted to subjects of continuing in- not the teaching of the social sciences. x 
terest to sociology as a profession. The This i is an enterprise which involves various 
first issue, entitled “Participation of Soci- other international social science societies. 
ologists in Government Programs,” was Their proposal is to survey nine countries 
3 published in June, and the second, “The and to collect broad data on such subjects — on 
Roles of the Sociologist : An Analysis of as methodological trends, training facilities, Se 
the Membership of the Society with Spe- numbers of students, degrees, etc. 
ial Reference to Non-Teaching Occupa- word on this project will probably be 
tions,” will be published this fall, witi. ad- forthcoming from the on Re 
“vance copies a e for the the ns 
. The Research Committee, as “its Committee, "attended the ISA meetings in 
man will report, has been carrying out the Paris in June. a 


the Executive Committee to actions. ‘The Administration 
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and E: Executive sinoatiian have also , dur- letters have, in all instances which have ve come 
ing the course of the year, taken certain. to our attention, been ‘dispatched. 


REV 


here: the Society’s thanks to the following member, 


ae was voted on 1 policy grounds to re- 


3 presidents of Central College, the University 
affirm the prev ious action of the Society 7» 


of Georgia, , Toledo Univ ersity, Hollins - 


affiliation for the time being, but to Lejins ry representing the Society at the Sixth 
review the affiliation from time to time, National Conference on Citizenship, to Mar. 
taking into consideration any y dev elop- a garet Hagood for her attendance at the White 
ment of similar services by the SSRC. House Conference, to Ariel Balliff for attending 
c) Budget—various actions on the budget the Diamond Jubilee of Brigham Young Uni- 


Me - were taken, but since the financial situ- versity, and to Theodore Abel and Wellman 

ation ‘of the Society will be reported _ Warner who will represent the Society at the 
by the Executive Officer, these trans- forthcoming conference of National 
actions need not. in this Commission for UNESCO. 
the Society’ minor diplomatic official. All: 
major problems, he continues to assure you, 


have been referred to, or brought uy up p for oe 


details of Society’s activities, 
especially its affiliation with such organizations 


Sence Research the Gein by te apropate commie 
American Association for the Advancement of Respectfully submitted, 
Science, and the International Sociological re Joun W. Ritey, Jr 

Association will be recorded in due course Secretary 


the Society's appointed delegates 
respect to its regional affiliates, the 
Society has, following its action of last year, OFF 


to cooperate in various ways. Insofar (Figures based q 
as possible, the details of the various regional __ August 1, 1951) 
meetings have been called to” the attention of 
the membership, and in various other ways the ae During the past two years the Society has 


_ Society has worked tow ard closer relations with been going through a — of ¢ expansion. From 


Again, in view of ie operation and activities 
of the . Executive Office, the Secretary’s report ‘major source of income, myers from $12, 600. 
not record membership figures. These data in 1949, to $21,200 in 1950, and bid fair to 
_ will be reported by the Membership Committee BP get $25,000 in 1951—a two-year gain of 
as well as being covered in the financial reports about 100%. Publication subscriptions and ade 
3% the Executive Officer, since membership dues" --vertising, the other main source of revenue for 
constitute the Society’s chief source of revenue. = the Society, produced $8,800 in 1949, $12,300 
connection with the Society’ 1950, and may bring: in nearly $15,900 in 
1951, a two-year increase of some 80%. “a 
- retary to record the loss through ‘death of the This development of income has been fostered 


following | members: in line with the twofold objectives set by the 


Reorganization and Executive Committees: first, 


Edwin H. Sutherland 


ar and services to members, and second, to build 
McNairy M. Crutchfield toward a financially sound operating position 
i Betsy P. Castleberry — ww by the time of the expiration of the Carnegie 
Ww hile letters of sympathy on the part: of able improvement: as ‘compared with ‘the 
_ Society to their families constitute but a deficit: year 1949, and the use of $6, 000 of 
formal recognition of the Society’ s loss, such Carnegie money in 1950, it is now hoped 


‘et 3 strengthen and expand the Society’s activities 


other actions whi which should be reco recorded Finally, the Secretary would like to 


a) W orld Sitesi of Mental See for representing it at the inauguration of the 


 ACLS—it was voted continue the Bridgman, ‘and Floyd “House. Also, to Peter | 
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that 1951, despite the national emergency, will 
require only, $3,000 from the Carnegie grant, an 
and that the remaining $1,000 of Carnegie Shasta at this “meeting. oa 
‘money may be enough to enable the Society | Because of the occupational problems of 


to break even during 1952 many "members" during the current emergency 
es expansion” of the Society’ activities and period, special emphasis has been placed on dis- 
; 4 services includes, in addition to the 1950 Di- — tributing the Bulletin widely among potential — 
rectory of Members, two new publications : the employers: deans of educational 
oe to the Review, and the Bulletin of the tions were circularized, and a list of some 200 
oe: The Jndex, published in June, has now key persons in government agencies, research 
‘sold over 1300 copies. 1700 copies were printed, — bureaus, and other related occupations now 
as to take care of the most pressing needs receives the Bulletin regularly. 
of those members and subscribers who have not —-_— Responses from employers who are outside 
‘yet bought copies. Sales are already sufficient the usually defined fields of sociological teach- . 
to offset the direct costs of printing and mail- ing and research suggest that this activity may “ 
‘ing; sale of the e complete edition should — indirectly serve to increase the public awareness 
enough revenue ‘to total co costs, ‘including of, and respect for, the profession. To take 
the office expenses of promotion and handling. but one from many, a recent listing 
Comments from persons now using this volume in the Bulletin was placed by an economist tin 
| indicate its value to the profession in enhancing a large’ insurance company who wrote: 
‘Unlike the Index, the Bulletin of the Society ae This has been a real experience for me per- . 
so onally. Frankly I never before realized what kinds 
not designed to be self-supporting and 


of training sociologists could bring to a post of 
copies are distributed - free of charge to mem- this kind. There are, among the dozen who replied | 


| _ bers. Provision has been made by the Admin- to the listing, at least four whom we could employ — 
istration Committee for sale of extra copies and we're having a hard time deciding. Please let 
at a nominal charge covering - costs (about 10¢_ me thank you for this valuable service. . Further- 

) apiece) so as to allow inembers to make them 10 more, I want to know more about the field — : 
available to students and interested colleagues. _ Propose to subscribe to the Review.” et 


One thousand additional copies of Bulletin #1. service is still at an 


were sold basis; advance copies of experimental stage of development, and suffers: 
‘Bulletin #2 are for. sale at this meeting, and — from several handicaps. To the e applicant, for 
quantity orders may be placed at special rates. example, who writes to a vacancy but receives” 

_ The Directory, also designed as a free service no acknowledgment, the system must “seem 
to members, has been sent out to some 4,400 harsh; one can only hope that ‘such: an appli- 

members, including 800 who joined the Society a cant defines ; the system realistically asa guar- 

- during the current fiscal year. Over one hundred © antor of anonymity. Two handicaps which are 
complimentary copies have been sent to aca-— gradually becoming less acute have to 
demic deans ‘government agencies who the disproportionate hesitancy of the employer, 
responded to the Society’s offer of copies. — as compared with the applicant, to make ue os 
Largely as a result of direct mail advertising — of the Bulletin. In the first place, most replies 7 
to subscribers and publishers, about 100 were initially written to employers, very few 

| copies have been sold. Over 800 copies are still to applicants; recent Bulletins have, however, 7 
on hand, which will be more than. ao shown a growing tendency to redress the bal- 


ance, so that most applicants receive notices 


to supply the new members joining during the 

a number of possible openings: for them. 
Second, it has taken: time for _ employers: to 


The value o of the Society’ Employment 
realize the advantages of the Bulletin un- 


Bulletin, as a service to members appears to 
covering specially qualified candidates and the 


be growing. Fifteen issues have been published, 


Carrying well over 400 listings, with an appli- safeguards provided by its anonymity, ‘so that 
, | ‘antvacancy ratio of about 3 to 1. Some 2, 500 much time and effort had to be spent in finding Le 
-Teplies to these listings have been forwarded vacancies to list. There has been a gratifying 


_ by the Executive Office, and a good many place- recent improvement it in this situation, with wide- 4 ¥ | 


sition 


ments are known to have resulted. Several of spread and varied reporting of vacancies both - 
Regional Societies cooperated with | the and from, outsiders recognizing 


of of the Employment Bulletin by running 
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by the Society the past  direct- -mail promotion “goes” out. to file. of the Soc 
"year has been the increased financial backing potential subscribers which includes 1,800 aca. | ani incre 
- given to the Review. Over $18,000 are budgeted demic libraries, 3,600 selected public ‘lead, member 
this year for printing and mailing costs, as anda good many other organizations and busi- crease ¢ 
compared with» $15,000 spent last year. F Part ness firms with potential sociological interests, reci 
of this” increase has gone > to provide copies Arrangements have been made with several War pe 
for additional members and subscribers, and — Subscription agencies, who handle the majority | there be 
part for the growing costs of paper and peint-— of library periodical orders, to list. the Review culmina 
ing. A sizeable proportion has been used, how- in their circulars, and to | carry y advertising for it, 4 mately 
ever, to allow use of frontispieces in com- Exhibits of the Review and other Society pub- 
memoration deceased members, and lications have been arranged, on an exchange 
provide extra growing number basis, with 8 associations in related fields, and of lapse 
of acceptable manuscripts. 6 sister journals carrying adv vertisements total me 
. In looking ahead to the coming» year and : of the Review and the Index, also as exchanges, | This rep 
those ensuing, it is ‘difficult to ‘predict the Results of such ‘Promoticnal efforts will at and 365 
extent to which income may be expected to best be only gradually felt.  Expan 
a continue its expansion at a rate sufficient to! Even if the Society’s income continues to | during | 


maintain and support such growing activities expand during the next years, there will of , figures v 
-_ and services. A great deal will, of course, se, de- : necessity be a concomitant increase in expendi close of 
pend upon the world situation. Beyond this, tures. Not only do additional members and :sub- cember. 
would probably be safe to guess that addi- scribers bring increased costs, but wages and as 
new new the cost of publishing are going up. Budgeted 3,652 me 
expenses. for 1951 total about 000 : as these” 1,6 

“Were asst 

members 


i 


19; an 
in the Moar sac of $19 ‘this reported 
‘cannot, of c course, be used for regular ope operating | 
OF MEMBERS expense. This “Suggests that, in planning add- | anda ha 
= tional Society activities “and services, beyond members 
1949 (8 mos.) those already under way, it would be well ‘reinstatec 
set them up as financially self-supporting. dues, Th 


associate 
ingly in t 
were add 


| new have in the REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
first eight months of this fiscal year, as COMMITTEE 1951 ship it 
pared with 1,013 in the comparable period last this year’ 
i year. In both years, nearly 20% of the new The current issue ‘of the Bulletin brings to | the propo 
g a oe members were classified Active, and over half light trends in the interests and objectives of «Bory and 
were students. 525 members have not yet re- Society which are at the same time de in t 
newed their membership this year, as compared terminants and results of the membership There is 
with 445 a year ago ; this makes a renewal rote growth pattern. Each of these is dependent Proportior 
of 85% this year, against 83% last year. other. If the interests and ‘policies will | 
‘The number of non- “member subscribers to of the Society are artificially restricted, its 
any the Review also continues to increase. iy membership is narrowed and its resources al 


4 = 


rt 


were 1,352 at the end of 1949, 1,416 at the usefulness are diminished. — 
end of 1950, and 1,548 at the end of the first | In four years the American Sociological ~ . 
_— - eight months of 1951. It is impossible to guess ciety will reach its fiftieth anniversary. Its frst field to be 
how far a gradual expansion of circulation decade and a saw a Certainly | 
is in 
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mately 1, 000. the next twenty-five years Society are being down. is tr true 
- the Society varied around that figure, except for that the Society in its first fifty years has a 


an increase pporerttend the adoption of a student F te nded to | draw its membership from academi- ; 


“crease during the years of the depression considerable representation in our 
® recovered by the end of the Second World from non- academic occupations and more re- 
: period. At the close of the war period | cently 1 we oe defined standards ale a category 
= began a marked expansion of membership, Be. 

“gulminating in 1949 and 1950 when approxi- in 
=: a third of the total membership were 


training and experience of for 


membership are not primarily those of a pro- 


7 new members, although some of these were fessional sociologist. Many of our non- academi- 
members rejoining after a varying period “cally affiliated members qualify fully as active 


of lapsed affiliation. In 1950, therefore, the -members. As the current Bulletin study spells 
total membership reached the figure of 3 582. out, a growing number of members in an im- a 
represented an increase of of (34% over 1949 variety of places are engaged ir in work: 
and 365% over 1940. that uses sociology and which is highly impor- 
4 Expansion has been maintained and extended tant to the development of our field. They . 
the although the final are important to the development of the re- 
figures will, of course, not be known until the sources of the Society. It may even be, as the | 
the second half of the year rin | De- ‘Bulletin study implies, that future 


are as follows: On Ist ‘there were may expected is that ot the 1 non- academic 
3,652 members on the ‘Tolls of | the Society. Of affiliate. ‘Lest it | might be concluded that this aS 
these 1,679 or 46% were “active,” 681 or 19% throws the Society open to adulteration, it is 

were associate, and 1,292 or 35% were student worth pointing out that every application is 
members. At the time of the writing of this sereened and only those who do qualify under 
report, there were 3,906 members of the So- the established standards are admitted - to the 
ciety as compared to 3,256 when this Commins active category. the large number ad = 
reported to you last year in Denver—a net _ mitted to associate ‘membership this as well a 
“increase of 650 or 20%. During the first seven . as last year. 
and a half months of this year, a total of 818 On the other hand, it is natural that in our 
members were added, including those who were dev elopment have tended to draw pre- 
reinstated after a lapse for non- payment of ‘dominantly from the academically affiliated. 
dues. These accessions were made up of the % With the apparent slowing down of the rate ’ 

following category percentages: active 18%, of increase in membership from colleges” and 
associate 29% and student 53%. -Correspond- universities, your committee was led to ask 
ingly in the whole of 1950 1 255 new members whether we had reached the proximate li limits 

added, of whom 18% were active, 25% 71 present “recruitment possibilities from this 

were associate and 57% student. Thus in rela- area, Accordingly a study was made to dis- 
tion to the distribution of classes of member- cover what p proportion of teaching sociologists 
ship it will be observed that both last and — were members of the Society. _A list was com- 
this year ’s accessions represent a decrease in "piled ada persons of faculty rank who. were 


the in the either members of sociology departments or 
gory and a substantial increase in the student — a teaching courses in sociology i in 77 institutions - 
and in the associate membership categories. 


for which the 1950 catalogues were available. 
ership | There is no indication that this increase in The results were somewhat disconcertin In ‘ 
Proportions of associate and student ‘member- The e 5 
olicies | Ship will be maintained. But it is worth noting these " institutions, constituting perhaps % 
d, its | both in relation to the recruitment activities of the number (but not 
es fo | of your committee and the long-term objectives 


_ First, it is clear that there is an extensive — "ciated with | departments offering sociology. But 

- field to be cultivated in the associate category. when the list was chee ked against the mem- to 
- Certainly ‘this means neither that a new policy bership rolls, ‘it was found ‘that 410 or 52% Pall 
being initiated through recruitment activities, , were not members of the Society. “Your com- 
“tor that t the professional standards of mittee only speculate many, &- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL RE REV VIEW 
W. Riley, Robert be the 
members of peg own professional group "Angell, “Wellman ‘Warner. reviews 
ganization, although the list did include the = October 


names of many persons ns associated with soci- ba! WELLMAN Jj. 
ology in mixed departments such as anthro- 
pology and psychology. is clear, however, 
that there does remain a large number of 
sociologists and closely associated workers in census | 
academic affiliation av railable for continued port of | 
be Finally, it is noted that the proportion of ported by members in the 1950 census of re- half the 
tudent memberships added thus far this year search, the frequency ' Getribution by fields of ; individu 
is less than last year. This is a highly important | tions, 2 
= 


both for the Society and for students TABLE 1, oF PROJECTS Reporte BY Mem- sources | 


of sociology. It deserves the continuous coop- BERS IN 1950 By Fietps oF SocioLocy proje 


eration of the teaching members of the Society. Py 

Fi 


“ 
greatly strengthen the Society if their affilia- Racial and Ethnic Relations 


In maintaining legitimate growth of the Industrial Sociology 
Society—and_ one necessary to the ‘support of World Areas 
its functions—your committee sees a potential Sociology nial 
for further growth in all three categories. In Universit 
light of these trends in the expansion of Foundati 


our field, your committee feels that there is Sociology “of Religion 
no reason why in the years immediately ahead Educational Sociology Other Sor 


ms the Society should not serve and be served by Social Organization 


. a membership of five thousand. © Public Opinion and Communication 33 = 
Nevertheless, your committee hopes that you Social Work August 1 


will consider its work not simply as a concern 4 Methods of Reh Ua | 
for size but as a growth in resources to im- 


plement the professional interests of sociolo 


gists. The effective work of the National Office Aging and Retirement The C 
under its able Executive Officer and staff not “that the 
only has made a significant advance in devel- 
oping services to o our “has Total” j ceptance 

as Chait request 

committe 

census a: 


The C 


that the 
declined | the offer or did to corre Article \ 
The luncheon spondence, a majority indicated that they found | for a th 
Committee was attended by the following: _ these reports helpful in selecting authors of _ 
papers to be presented at the 1951 meetings. be apr 
Stephen Willem. Kolb, Abbott ecutive Committee had decided to discontinue | Tequired 
Ferris, gery publication of the census reports by title in 

man, the American Sociological Review, and favored 

Paul K. Hatt, Harry E. Moore, Peter 


; va instead the preparation of a a series of re Teviews 
= Lejins, F. Stuart Chapin, Brewton Berry, of current research by fields of sociology. The | 
__ E. William Noland, Manford Kuhn, Harold W. a space available in the Review is too limited to A 
_ Saunders, J. E. Hulett, Jr., J. N. Boyer, Dwight permit publication < of more than one review | 

Wz. Culv er, Erwin O. Smigel, Matilda ss per issue. Hence, biennial reviews by fields many 3 
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N 

is publication in. CONTRIBUTED PAPERS 

= 1951 issue of the Review. Invitations April 1, we had ‘received 


to prepare reviews were extended to chairmen | be-all 
of the sections but several declined because of forty-five abstracts or papers. . Quite a number hei 


ly been 
commitments. = of abstracts and queries have subsequently 
report form ‘was revised in 1981. —I should number to be La 
a : . We stuc our deadline an 
to ield information o on financial sup- ‘an a ozen, 

y declined all late entries. The committee selected ae 


eighteen of the forty- y-five entries. We o originally 


half the are ‘still at the Planned to have six papers at each session. Two 

4 ndividual’s own ‘expense. Univer ersities, founda- members accepted spots on other programs. 

tions, and governmental | agencies were the cordingly "sixteen, 
sources of grants in approximately | like numbers" papers. 


ae I suggested thisty- seven of the papers to the 
p>) chairmen of other sections. I had at least one 
suggestion for every chairman, and made forty- 
TABLE 2. Sesion, Support OF RESEARCH AS Re three suggestions in all. Eight of the papers 


-poRTED ON 500 REPLIES TO THE 1951 Census — seemed not to be classifiable under any of the 
OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY* 


— _____ sections. I suspect that half of the chairmen ae 4 

replied, and was expressed in only two 

None Although the task would be a difficult and 
University 64  time- consuming one, it seems to me that it 
Foundations would be advisable to organize all sections of 

U. S. Governmental Agencies ——'s 7 _ the meeting on a “Contributed Paper” basis. 

Experiment Stations 22 As you know, this is the way in which the 

Other Sources Psychological meetings are run. If this were to” 


a Sample drawn from 573. reports nae to be done, I believe we should need more sections ‘ 
August 15, 1951. Sixty-one of the seventy-three than we currently have. In the organization of © 
_ schedules not used contained no replies t to this the coming meeting, for example, I was — 

impressed with the fact that there was no session 
explicitly devoted to social psychology. It is my 


The to the Council impression that the present method of organiz-— 
g the appointment of section chairmen be 98 meetings was consistent with the Society’s 
made with the explicit understanding that ac- ~ organization as long as the Society was to some bi 
ceptance of the post carries obligation to a primary group. It is my impression, 
Prepare a 4 review of current research upon however, that the Society has outgrown the ~ 
request of the Research Committee, the latter a where the «alection of papers on the basis 
committee to furnish project reports from of personal ‘Acquaintances and friendship 


The Committee recommends to the Com Respectfully submitted, 


that the By-Laws « of the Society, specifically ROBERT 
Article V, section 10, be amended to — orate Chairm man 
Committee. A committee of six members, two 


_ to be appointed each year for three- -year terms, REPORT OF 
would provide. the greater continuity of effort 


required for efficient discharge of the respon accordance instructions of the Execu- 


sibilities of the Committee. Committee given in September 1950, the 
submitted, Committee on Social Statistics informed the 
newly-formed corresponding committee of the 
MANUEL C. me American Statistical Association of its readiness 
ANSELM STRAUSS to cooperate fully. As a result, the two ea 


Raymonp SLETTO have arranged for joint sponsorship of two 
_ sessions at the Sociological Society’s 
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a REPORT THE SENIOR REPRE. 
American Statistical Association. < SENTATIVE TO THE 
the Committee i is maintained, it will act oa SCIENCE RESEARCH 
tion to continue cooperation COUNCIL 
with corresponding committees of related pro- > 
fessional associations until instructed otherwise. is satisfaction report on 
Respectfully submitted, e 
BRUNSMAN the first place, the year’s s activities have been 


MARGARET JARMAN aaa marked by a breadth and quality of which all 4 

P. K. WHELPTON — . a scientists may be proud. In the second 

= it is highly gratifying to note that in prac- 


“This Committee was constituted at the 1 1950 tent of the work of that organization. In review. 


meeting of the American Sociological Society ing tt te be 
with a view to increasing the role of the sociol- 


- Council has a very small paid staff and does its. N 
3 i Nations and United States work mainly through committees of social 
P ernment programs. It has not come together in 


Moni th med to b b  entists. Thus it is in a very real sense an ; 
of sufficient importance to justify the ex- 


has been di done. There’ has been some corre. — RESEARCH PERSONNEL 
spondence among the ‘members, and the group The Council has always had a major interest 
! has been consulted by the UNESCO Relations — in improving the quality of research training for 5 
Office of the State Department regarding | the social scientists. One way it has done this is 


= Social Science Program of UNESCO. through its training fellowship programs “sup 


_ The chief accomplishment | of the Committee ported by grants from foundations. This year 
however, has been the sponsoring the Council awarded 29 regular pre- doctoral 
Bulletin of the Society entitled, “Participation fellowships and 46 area training fellowships and 
; oe of Sociologists in Government Programs.” This travel. grants. Of the 75 awards, 13 went to | | 
Bulletin was placed under the editorial ‘guidance sociologists. 


“a yy a sub- -committee consisting of Dr. Carl C. - In addition to providing special training op 
fe 


‘Taylor, Dr. Conrad Taeuber, and Dr. John W. panies the Council has continued to con for you 


weeks 
they m: 


District of Columbia Sociological Society, | gen- - One important effort has been to stimulate the 
erously agreed to assist this group. Mr. of memoranda on the minimal 


Bee Jr. Dr. Harry Alpert, President of the cern itself with the content of research training. ] search 


_ F. Lewis was engaged to gather the data and training in mathematics for basic statistics in 
a3 present a preliminary draft of the report to the the social sciences. These memoranda are being 
i committee. The Bulletin has received much — used in a cooperative effort with Dr. Madow of 2 
favorable and notice. Mathematical Statistics Association in work- 4 and ps} 
Respectfully submitted, ing out desirable course explicitly directed els of 
Vv. Bowers. toward filling this need. 4 
JoHN In addition to this specific interest, the Coun- social s 
‘ ConraD TAEUBER 3 has given some thought to the question of In a 
L. TAGGART what should be the b basic common core of re | > younge: 
F. Wuyte It is now sponsoring the | ‘development of 
JoHN USEEM seminars in a few institutions where well-qual- | 
Rosert C, “ANGELL fied members of staffs from these three disci- 
lines ae are > willing: to devote intensive efforts 


— 
| bers. | 
| aware 
no 
not ab 
encour 
| 
— in any 
to cover in ; t 
ae a REPORT O N OF SOCIOL- It will be impossible f the SSRC. but 1 ws 
7 THE PARTICIPATIO! S AND detail the many activities of times 
a OGISTS IN UNITED NATION > owich at leact to lic use 
— | search 
— promis 
— during 
during 
— 
= 
staff. 
se 
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utilize 
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yee 
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is 


such a common core 

- Reports from these pilot efforts are likely to be oe to of the problem of support for the indi- 2 
useful to all of us. vidual scholar, and will shortly make some sug: 
TL IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS FOR RESEARCH on University Organization for Research will 
up its useful cataloguing of existing 
a Research opportunities for younger staff mem- organization: by an appraisal of policies and or-— 
bers. Universities and colleges” are not always. ganization patterns. In the course of this activ- 
aware of the need to make special provision — it will undertake a series of conferences for - 


the purpose of enabling mutual exchange of 
of younger staff; or if a aware of the 1 need, are ideas -among those concerned with organized io 
‘not always able to do much about it. To meet — ; efforts to provide optimal research conditions. _ ‘a 
“this need in n part, but more importantly, to “Bre 
encourage more explicit attention and effort on PLANNING DEVELOPMENT or RESEARCH: 
‘the part of these institutions to meet the situa- SPECIAL FIELDS 
tion, the Council solicits funds and is some- Come 


_ times asked by foundations to accept funds to major function of the Council is to facili- 

be used for this $ purpose. Last : year the » Council - tate the collaboration of social scientists in ap-- 

ad three programs. One was its Faculty Re- _ praising progress — in research and in planning . om 

4 search Fellowship program a small development of new research in areas 
number of awards which provided for releasing — > ‘.. the scientists themselves to be — and 


during the year r and supporting them 
a during the summer for a period of three years 

to permit them conduct research. Seven hese “committees 
2 awards of this type were made this year, one of > _ 


which went toa junior of a to the science profession through Council 


‘ 


second Program grants to tade- __ This report can only give the barest indica- 
a pendent liberal arts colleges” to enable them to’ . ~ tion of an extremely broad and significant range : 
utilize part of the time of their social science — _ of undertakings. More detailed information will 
_ staffs for research. . Eighteen grants were made, — be found in the quarterly publication — Items 
six of which provided sociologists with ‘research which anyone can receive by writing to ~~ 
opportunities. Eleanor Isbell, Editor of Items, at the Social 
In addition to hve: faculty grants, the Coun- ‘Science ‘Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
di has funds with which to support a limited New York 17, N. Y. For convenience, the list- 


number of summer working research seminars, ings are given under roughly descriptive head- 


for younger social scientists with a common re- ings, but it should be remembered that these 


weeks during the summer, during which time ‘disciplinary -compartmentalizations. given 
they may seek to clarify problems of theory and — committee is likely to have members from = a 
* method or explore new aspects and approaches 4 ‘several different academic pereeiin Iti is — 
to their field of interest. Four such seminars 
Were this past summer: one on linguistics 


q search interest to work < together for six or eight © headings do not indicate restrictive conventional © 


heavier. thency: a third on political 1. Population and Demographic ‘Studies. A 
‘ _ behavior research; ; and a fourth on status and very active committee has at the invitation an 

social stratification. the Bureau of the Census submitted twenty-one 
In addition to these > efforts on behalf alf of excellent topics for -monographic analyses" of 
Younger ‘social ‘scientists, the Council has de- Census materials which will be of. 
_ Voted attention to the general problem of re- and interest for social scientists. a * 
Search opportunity and improved conditions for Another Committee on Migration as 
research. h. It has, of course, continued its grant- sored. revision of the: Council’s Research 
in-aid program of small facilitating grants: 
a a faculty n members. Twenty-nine grants were cae planning a comprehensive monograph on “In- 5 


this ; year, or one of which was to a a sociologist. i ternal Migration i in the United States” including ie 
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analysis of methodology and substantive adjustment to physical 

es, analyses of census data from 1870 to 1950. handicap and illness, the family, and socializa- _ 
a 2. Economic Studies. Seven committees are at tion, all of which - could be discussed with et: 
work on special phases of economic research. interest and profit. 


the most to are Theory and M ethod. ‘Under this caption 


atomic power. of the sponsoring pilot studies in this field 


_ Growth are preparing working memoranda with which will issue a report in the near future. **. a 
selected countries: pre Of very special interest to all sociologists is 


the excellent book ny Edmund H. Volkart on 


of agriculture Thomas to Theory al 


@ The record of and problems i in the growth 
; ” of non-agr icultural industri es and of in 
While ‘not ‘the committee stage yet, the 


nies dustrialization 

Council is looking forward to some systematic 


8) Capital formation—domestic and foreign “consideration « of ‘the question: “what are the im 
“+e (4) Population an¢ and | labor force Pree 4o0 portant convergences in theory and method in fe 


(5) ‘Structure « anc organization of business the behavioral sciences; and in the light of 


(6) Social ‘structure a: as it affects” ‘economic thane, there certain critical areas 


‘The state and its role 


3 Behavior and Governmental Con- The i increasing on social science 
trol. In addition | toa a number of conferences — world role of the United States naturally shows 


problems i in this a area, there are two committees itself in the work of the Council. Through the 4 


at work: one is planning research on the do- work of its committees new emphasis is being 
-mestic control of atomic energy, , and another is given to research on international relations. A 2 
considering current theory of social behavior — committee on international cooperation among 

developed by social psychologists, anthropolo- social scientists is exploring ways and = 


ae gists, and sociologists which can be applied to appraising the program of exchange persons. 
in politics and governmental institu- § The Committee on World Area Research has 
performed ; a critically important service of a) 


Ser. 


gov ernmental interest in research in world areas: 

The ‘Committee on of in training social science specialists, (2) 
Opinion and Consumer Wants continues its discovering methods 
sponsorship of appraisal studies of interviewer university cooperation in meeting needs | 
influence, panel techniques, and sampling meth- trained personnel, and (3) surveying existing 
1 ae in opinion studies. A new committee is ad-— training and research resources. As a result of 
_— dressing itself to a fresh approach to the study its work, a proposed project for training and - 
of factors in talent and social competence. A te development of facilities and resources has — 
_ preliminary conference on current and planned — been submitted to ames aga gov ernment agen- 


research on social values has laid a basis for — cies for their consideration. Se | 

further planning developments in that field. Active special committees | ‘on Southern Asia, | 

Integration of theory and method in psychiatry the N the Near East, and Slavic countries are conduct 

the social behavior wr disciplines is the subject ing ng appraisals of research and ‘training needs 

of another — There are others includ- for work in the indicated cas. “= 
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= 
. OTHER "ACTIVITIES 


foregoing list by no means the 


~ account of the work and interests of the Coun- 


cil. Other activities of a formal nature, such as 
Federal Correctional Institution” 


_ Richmond; “Operational Values of 


a participation in joint undertakings with other 
=_ councils (e.g. in the selection of Ful- 


Miss Leontine “The -Tapering-O 


Process From Institution to Community Living” 
_ by Dr. Miriam Van Waters; “ “ ‘Student’, ‘Par- 
ticipating’ , and Research’ “‘Tnterneships in 
by Mark 


bright appointees), the publication of Jtems, or or Workers and Educational Internes in . State 


the issuance of a useful biographical directory 


of all Council Fellows might be listed. In some ; 


ways the informal activities of the Council are’ 
its most eg. advising foun- 
dations, government and other groups on mat- 


effort to uncover “and encourage new talent 
among young and as yet unknown social sci- 


social science; ; or the constant 


entists. Enough has been reported, however, to. 
enable the members of ‘Society to gain 


_— some impression of the important role the So- 
cial Science Research Council is playing i in 


express my sense of ‘indebtedness for the 
opportunity to serve both organizations | in this 
LEONARD Ss. CortreLt, Jr. 


"PRISON CONGRESS 


The 80th Annual Congress. of 
_ sponsored by the American Prison Association — 


to 13, Shep, WAS considerably changed and enlarged, so that 


under the presidency of Envoy J. Stanley Shep- 
pard, Director of the Men’s Prison Bureau, 


Salvati Jew York. Th _ ing materials in the field. A new edition | is not : 
Headquarters, contemplated within the next few years, but I 


_ were 750 delegates registered at the meetings 
ms present | the previous year’s” ‘meeting, a 
wider geographical distribution was represented 

_ than before. Those present came from forty- “Six 


States and the Territory of Hawaii and six for- 


nations including Canada, England, Ger- 
‘many, India, Japan, and New Zealand. As has 
| = the case in recent years, a fair number of 
academic sociologists, chiefly those teaching 


courses in criminology, attended the ‘meetings. 


and Graduate a County 
_ Probation Office” by John M. Zuck. 


It is expected that these papers will be —_. 


lished 1 in the volume of the Annual Proceedings 4 
of the American Prison Association, where ry a 
ay available to any who are interested an 


becomes clear that ‘the field of cor- 


rections offers opportunities as yet only s slightly 3 
by for training and 


REPORT OF REPRESENTA: 
TO THE DEWEY DECIMAL 


"representative to the Decimal Classifica- 


‘ons tion System is that the 15th Edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification ‘System was pub- 


lished in March of 1951. The Sociology section _ be 


it is more adequate for classifying and catalogu- a a 


was informed by the Washington Office that the 58s : 
‘System would be pleased to have American 


"Sociological Society advice ‘continue from this 


time forward, as the need arises. This suggests 


the annual selection of a Society representative ¥ 


_ MarHeus SMITH 


OF COMMITTEE ON 


ane 


ua _ Among the papers presented that might be of “7 T HE PROBLE MS OF THE INDI- ir dae 


~ special interest to the members of the American es 


a Sociological Society were the following: “ “Con-_ 
serving Family Life Through Specialized 
Courts” | by ‘the Honorable Edward F. Melson; 


appointment of this committee by the 


VIDUAL RESEARCHER 


ociety in 1950 recognized a need for examining ng .. 


“Delinquency From the ¢ Child’s ‘Point of View” the extent | to which (1) ou depart- 
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ments are training sociologists for careers in on the Review at any one ene to members 
- independent research, (2) students are made : of the staff of one institution makes it impera- — 

aware of the “opportunities | existing in inde- tive tl that the Review shall be the responsibility — a) 

_ pendent sociological research, and (3) mediums only « of large s schools. This is ; unnecessary, as 

available for the ‘Publication of the other professional journals have abundantly 

such independents. | shown. editorship-i -in-chief, the editorship 
Without available, our of news notes, the editorship of book reviews, 
thes matters had to proceed ‘through inde-— can well be distributed among qualified 
pendent initiative— —appropriately ‘persons in as many schools. In this way, a 

through exchanges of experience and information small college professor can be one of the Re. | 
among us. As a result, the Committee ‘makes view’s editors. After all, a far greater percent. 
the following | recommendations to the Society age of - Sociologists are in the less prominent 

its consideration : than i in the more prominent and 

> A survey of the PhD. programs i in the universities. 


leading graduate schools indicates widely differ- 5. The Committee recommends that it be 


ent emphases and procedures. In efforts to deter- ‘waneeted by another Committee on the Prob a 
mine the extent to which such are 


Ph.D. “work in the field in order ings in the York City district, but it is 
to provide some leadership in thinking about its almost as difficult to get a New York City 
rors 
proper nature. Committee toge ether it is a national one, 
2. The Society is one one of the few scientific various regions and sizes institution 
bodies that does not base its annual programs should be ‘represented in the the 
largely” ‘upon papers solicited from its entire second 
_membership—to be read by title, in digest, or 6. The present Committee hopes that such a 
_ as a whole. The immediacy of our speculative successor Committee can continue further the 
¥ past is apparent in the designation of a ' “theme” — investigation of the problems of the individual - 
for our annual conclaves. In order further to researcher. He is a retiring person quite often, 
stimulate r ‘research, this Committee recommends Many do not have the resources to go far to 
the further extension of the contributed papers the annual national meetings. This is all the 
practice. It is recommended that the more reason that his” interests shall have a 
On Contributed Papers be merged with the e 3 medium of expression directly and explicitly in 
Program Committee and that all papers—ex- the the Society. 
cept the Presidential address and possibly an bmitted, 
tributed papers. This further step would bring 
STANLEY H. CHAPMAN 
in line with accepted | practice in almost all K. Forsom 
3. The growth of opportunities in 
ALFRED McCiunc LE 
and ‘other special-interest research for sociol- 
“ogists is to be welcomed. It is a sign of i increas- 
ing recognition of the field. It presents sociol- = 
ogists and especially graduate schools training 


sociologists with new professional and ethical — ‘THE EDWARD L BERNAYS FOUN 


igi 


_ upon the future of independent research is » We 
logical Society to the individual or group con- 

ot Many i independent researchers are scat- tributing | the best } piece sce of research on the effects 
tered a among the smaller colleges of the country. of radio and/or television on American society. ; 

The peactice of the in all posts of. this. Award will be made at 


bond, will be by the American 
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D PROCEEDINGS 

the annual of the American Sociological on research that: meets the foregoing criteria 
Society in 1952, @ irrespective of the scope or cost of the project. 
individual or group wishing to compete All reports submitted in this: competition 

for the Award must submit in duplicate a report — should be sent as far in advance of the closing — 
~ on the research on or before June 15, (1952. - date, June 15, 1952, as is feasible to the Chair- ’ 
research study, whether published or un- man of the Committee of Judges, F. ‘Stuart 
published, will be eligible oe consideration. Re- - Chapin, Department of Sociology, University 

search not fully completed for which a pre- of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Loca : 

liminary report is available may be submitted, =. Inquiries for further information should be _ 4 
although research fo for which no findings are _ addressed to the Executive Officer of the —_ ay 
available at the time of its submission will 1 not can Sociological Society, New York University, : 
be considered for the Award. Washington | Square, New York 3, N. > 
Research need not bear upon both radio. and The Award has been made ‘possible. by a 
~ television, but may be concerned with either one to. the _ American Sociological Society by the 
or both of these media of communication. Re.” Edward L. Bernays Foundation, founded by 

The report must present: L. Bemays, public relations counsel, 
interpretation of these findings in the Committee of Judges 
light of their broader social implications F, t Chapin, University Minnesota 
Committee of Judges will evaluate re- 

= studies on the basis of the competence Robert N. Ford, American Telephone and Tele 

with which they. have e been designed and carried graph Company 
and the significance of their findings, with Herbert Hyman, Columbia University 
7a special reference to their implications 1 for social © Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia University a 

policy and social action. Frederick F. Stephan, Princeton University 


Contestants are encouraged to submit reports Samuel / A. Stouffer, Harvard University 
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NEW 


& American Council on ieee. te ex- anthropology will also be considered. Applicants 

ploratory "research project concerning the relation must have had the required qualifying experience 

of religion to public education in the United States oa in research in experimental psychology, social psy. 

- was begun in September under the auspices of the ¢ chology, psychometrics, statistical methods, or re. 

American Council on Education. It is financed by dated branches of applied psychology. Appoint. 

oY a one-year grant of $31,616 from the Rockefeller ments in this field will be made in grades from 

~, a¥ Foundation. . The project will be directed by Dr. second lieutenant up to and including major. 

Be : Clarence Linton, on leave irom Columbia Univer- All applicants | for an Air Reserve commission are 

ye to sign a a statement of availability stating 

* long- standing “Committee on Religion and that they will be ready for active duty within 30 

days if they are granted a commission. However, 

eyes: does not necessarily mean that an — 


= Air Force. The of Military will be called to active duty within 3¢ days. Th 


Personnel Procurement at Mitchel Air Force Base, qualified: applicant's grade be determined bf 
New York, has announced a need for veterans and his om, oven be has of | 
acceptable “appointment in higher grade, 


"Further inquiries should be directed to the Depart- é 
ment of Military Personnel Procurement, Head- 


quarters First Air Force, Mitchel Air Force Base, 


1 Research and dev elopment coordinator officer 
_ The desired educational requirement for qualifica- — 
; tion in this specialty is a Ph.D. degree; however, _ New Yor 
persons having wide experience qualifications who 
have attained only the master’s degree may be con- | Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en 
sidered. Only applicants with specialization i in Centrale. Under the auspices of the 
the fields of applied, general, educational, personnel, 1I.R.S.A.C. and the East African Institute of Social | 
- industrial, | social, experimental, physiological and Research, the second seminar devoted to anthro- 
_ allieds fields of psychology or sociology, anthro- ological researches on cultures and_ societies of 
— pology, statistical measurement, and special fields the eastern part of the African continent was held 
ay education, such as curriculum construction, from the 16th to the 21st of July 1951 at the 
methodology and research, will be considered, ac- AC. research center for the Ruanda-Urundi 
ay ie: cording to Lt. Colonel Charles D. Morat, Jr, ‘Territory, in Astrida. The first seminar had taken 
director of personnel procurement. ‘Appointments place in Kampala, Uganda, December 1950. 
in this field will be made in grades from captain | _ Professor L. van den Berghe, Director of the | 
up to and including colonel =” IRS.AC., was chairman for the inaugural session, 
psychologist officer Minimum edu- . Audrey I. Richards, Director of the East 
pate requirement is the Ph.D. degree in applied, ‘African Institute of Social Research, made a report 
~ s general, educational, _ personnel, industrial, social, on the researches undertaken by. her Institute dur- 
experimental, physiological and allied fields of : ing the past six months and on the work in progress 
psychology. Persons possessing doctoral degrees in Similar reports on the anthropological activities of 
rnc ag anthropology, statistical measurement I-R.S.A.C., Tanganyka Territory Sociological Re- 
and special fields of education may also be con- search Branch, and the West African Institute of 


sidered. Applicants must have attained a relative and Economic Research were 
evel of experience in one or more of the areas. respectively, by Dr. J. J. Maquet, Mr. H JA 
listed above. Appointments in this field will be Fosbrooke and Mr. D. N. Leich. _ oie 


made grades from first lieutenant up to and During the eleven sessions of the the 


including colonel. ‘two main subjects treated and discussed were the 


me Psychological assistant officer. Minimum edu- structure of the kinship groups and the bases of 
A ‘cational requirement is a baccalaureate degree in- political authority. About thirty ‘specialists, most 


in the 


of the following fields: general, educational, sittings of the conference. | 
and measurements; experimental, physiological, or Medical Association, 

social psychology; test construction, educational M affiliate of the American Prison Association, wil 
+ > research methods, or individual psychological test- be pleased to accept new members. The object of 


ing. A baccalaureate degree in sociology ¢ the Association is” “To band together all 
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NEW S AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
security y of insecure members. Dr. Ben Willer- 
medical aspects of crime. ” _ Application for mem-_ man, Reger: ts of the University of Minnesota. 
bership and dues ($2.00 annually) should be ae 7 study of the theory of complementary needs. 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. - Ralph S. Banay, bon Dr. Robert W. Winch, Northwestern Uni- _ 
709 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
pilot” study of the differential vulnerability 
National Institute of Mental Health, FSA. © of U.S. male adolescents to threats to safety 

Dr. Richard H. Williams has joined the staff as -< and career continuity. Dr. Martha Wolfen- 


social science research consultant in the Professional _ ade bettie for Intercultural Studies, New 
Services Branch. He replaces Dr. John A. Clausen ¢ 
~“— components in attitudes toward pain 

Mark Zborowski, Institute for Inter- 


al Studies, New York. 


search into social and cultural factors relating to ade 


During the past six months, research “fellow- we the U. Ss. High 


_ ships under the National Mental Health Act have Germany. Professor Harold Zink has returned to 
been awarded by the National Institute of Mental his position at Ohio State University after serving 


Health to Dr. H. David Kirk, Cornell University, for fifteen months as Chief Historian, Historical a.” 


and Dr. Thomas Ktsanes, Northwestern University. Division, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for _ 


following research grants, of interest to Germany. has been succeeded by Professor 
sociologists, were also recently announced: ee “ap _ Roger H. Wells of Bryn Mawr College. The His- 
os analysis of the peyote cult as a social move- _ torical Division, established in May, 1950, has a - 
ae ment among the Navajo Indians. Dr. David of American social scientists, mainly on leave from 
F. Johns: Hopkins University. American universities. It is preparing some forty 
Person and situation as determinants of con- involving aspects of HICOG — 
- structive community behavior (The Spring- _ tions in Germany. While some of the projects — 
Project). Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, New classified, others are available in ‘printed form 

York State College | of Home Economics, >" without restriction. Other members of the profes- — 
Cornell University. “sional staff are Drs. Hubert G. Schmidt, Guy A. 

Lee, Rodney Loehr, and J. F. J. Gillen. Further 

details may be secured by writing the Chief His- — 
_torian, Historical Division, Office of the Executive : 


empirical study of social adjustment, socia 
_ technique, and personal values. Dr. ‘Harrison 


nity: A study of the family as the unit of At the National Convention held 
mental health. Dr. Reuben TR, Cotes y in Washington, June 15-16, 1951, the following 


mental health of workers in a defense pro- of University of Pennsylvania 
duction community. Dr. Marie Jahoda, New Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Fitzpatrick, Dean, 
4 York University. Graduate School of Social Science, The Catholic 
effect of | age interval between s siblings _ University of America 
the personality and social attitudes of the General Counsel: James Hayden, ‘Dean, School 
siblings. - Dr. Koch, University of of Law, ‘Columbus University 


mass-production industry. Dr. President: W. Leon Godshall Inter- 
‘Wayne U University. national Relations, ‘Lehigh h University 
A field experimental study of techniques for First Vice-President: ‘Andrew J. Kress, Professor 
oy changing the group acceptance and social & of Economics, Georgetown University 
= adjustments of deviate members in Vice-President: Clarence W. Schroeder, 


Michigan. 
-rearing in relation to “personality 


a opment of . Robert R. aa S. Air University. Announcement i is made of — 


Sears, Harvard University. waa types of awards available to graduate stu- 
_A study of security of individuals “groups” dents and faculty members of ‘civilian colleges 
— and an experimental attempt to increase anil universities, under « cooperative arrangement between 


Executive Secretary: Effie B. Urquhart, Wi Winfield 
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University and the Board of Control for The other members of ‘the Executive Committee 
te Southern Regional Education. (1) Fellowships. Re- are: Stanley H. Chapman, University of Bridge. 
_— newable one-year fellowships, paying from $3,100 port; Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas; Mabel — 
per year, are awarded to recommended A. Elliott, Pennsylvania College for Women; Lowry 
graduate ‘students working for the doctor’s degree. Nelson, University of Minnesota; and Preston 
Stipends are subject to retirement and income tax Valien, Fisk University. 7A es = 
deductions. (2) Visiting Professorships. These one- |§ Membership in the Society is to be by invitation 
= positions are awarded to recommended faculty — to members of the American Sociological seme: 
members for post-doctoral research on problems of who have published at least one | article or book “i 
interest to the Air Force. Compensation, which is socal problem field. 
based on salary of the Civil Service grade for which following committees were appointed by the 
i the faculty member qualifies, will in most cases Chairman _ with the approval of the Executive 
(3) “Other Awards. These are granted to recom- Editorial and Publication: Rose, Univer. 
mended graduate students or faculty members who sity of Minnesota, Chairman; Elliott; and Valien. 
have: already defined their problems and wish to Membership: Chapman, ” Chairman; Bernard; — 
_ pursue research to that end, using Air | University Burgess; Clark; Elliott; Lee; Nelson; Rose; and 
facilities which will be made available to successful alien, and these others: Ray mond F. Bellamy, 
candidates without expense for periods up to one Florida State University; Byron Lester Fox, Sym. 7 
Pent _ *year. No compensation is given in connection with cuse University; Rex D. Hopper, Brooklyn College; nations 
these awards ste and Paul Oren, Jr., Kent State University. Others / subvent 
For each type of award, the arrangement is estab- are to be added. _ Bea 


family 
land pr 
in the | 
Council 

practice 


jished between the institution, not the individual, Program: Bernard, ‘Chairman; Clark; Reinhard 
Air University. Additional information con- 7 Bendix, University of California at Berkeley; and 
cerning these and other opportunities can be ob- Edgar A. Schuler, “Wayne University, 
tained by writing to the Commanding General, a Constitution: - Lee, Chairman; Bernard; and 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, ame, George Simpson, City College. 
Attention: Air University Secretary, the organizing meeting, Rose and Lee re- 


ported that plans for S$.S.S.P. had been unofficially. 

SPSSI. Announcement is made of an Industrial discussed with officers of the Society for the Psy- <a 

Relations Research Award, a $500 U. S. Govern- chological Study of Social Issues and that they were vor , 

ment bond, which will be presented by the Sedeay quite agreed upon the desirability of S.S.S.P. The “4 

for the Psychological Study of Social Issues to the ™embership of S.S.S.P. expressed desires both to 

individual whose research is judged most meri- affiliate the new Society with the American Socio. 

torious as a scientific contribution to the under- logical — ae to relate its activities to those 

has been made possible by a gift to the Society by 

the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation, through Boston tin, Announcement is “made of 

o the offices of Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, President, and 8 an expanded program in the study of crime control 

os member of SPSS. | under the direction of Professor Albert Mortis. 


4 Sociolos 
4 for the 


as socio 
Division 


BTN gee Presentation of this award will be made at the Instructors include Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Super- 
annual meeting of the American Psychological As- intendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 


sociation to be held in W ashington, D. C., Septem- Women; Dr. Charles W. Coulter, Professor of 


Mrs. 
Division 
the 


ber, 1952, Sociology at the University of New Hampshire; 


Any” study completed during» 1950, Dr. Frederick W. Killian, Associate Professor of 
ash and 1952 will be eligible for consideration. | Sociology at Clark University ; Edwin Powers, Di- 
Manuscripts reporting completed research, whether rector of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study; j 
or not published, should be submitted ; as far in and Edmund East, Technical Adviser to the Com- —— 
advance « the closing date, July 1, 1952, as is manding Officer, U. S. Naval Retraining Command, — Selected 
Inquiries concerning the award should be ad- = Dr. Luke M. Smith, who is visiting assistant es - 
dressed to Mrs. Helen S. Service, Assistant Secre- be professor of sociology this year, is conducting 4 ; on in s 
tary, SPSSI, Department of graduate seminar on Sociology of the Professions | 


University, New York, N. Y. which is analyzing the professional lives and prob- 


Society for the Study of Social Ratha, 
At the organization meeting of this Society in  @ year’ s 
Chicago, September 6, 1951, the following officers ™4nagement | relat 
were elected: Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chi- fellowship. on, 
cago, Chairman ; Alfred McClung Lee, Brooklyn 
Pennsylvania College, Secretary-Treasurer. University of Wisconsin has been appointed in 


Mr. Herbert Menzel of the 


kee 

| 
— 
a 

» 

— 

— 

Economic 
tors and 

Lecturer 

q Indians 


structor. He will teach courses: in | criminology and 


>» 


¢ visited other parts of th the Cai Caribbean under a grant 
ridge. anthropology. the Fisk- Carnegie Program for the Improve- 
Mabel Mr. Dave M. Okada was to assistant ment of Teaching. 
Dr. Jitsuichi Masuoka, Associate Professor of 
reston - Dr. Samuel M. Strong, Chairman of the Depart- - Sociology, taught during the summer session at the 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, was again University 
tation. visiting professor in the Summer Sessions of the Preston of Sociology 
ociety University of Nevada. He has been appointed to Chairman of the Department, took part of 
ok on | the Executive of the Mid-West Secio- summer to attend a twelve-day Round Table on 
Jogical Society. World Affairs in New York City and Washington, 
yy the C., sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
cutive Drew erties Dr. David R. Mace, rong International Peace. The Round Table was in the | 
Human Relations, spent the summer in form of a seminar with ‘United Nations and State 


niver- 
fien, 


ard; 


England and conferred with leaders in the field of Department officials as discussion leaders. 
family counseling there. . Dr. Mace’s work in Eng- Valien has been elected membership in the 


elected to the executive committee of the newly- _ 


; and in the founding of the National Marriage Guidance 4 
amy, Council He is currently carrying on a study of the formed Society for the — of 
Syra- "practices and goals of American Protestant denomi- 
rllege; nations in pre-marital counseling. This study has a _ _Harvard University. The Department of Social 


Others - subvention from the Grant Foundation. * aie. Relations has made, starting in September 1951, 


Milton M. Gordon, Assistant Professor of three additions to its regular teaching staff in 
inhard Sociology, served as Visiting Examiner in Sociology Sociology and others in other branches of the De-_ 
and for the senior oral examinations at Haverford partment, well _as several appointments in a 
College this past spring, _-Tesearch ‘capacity. Peter D. Rossi, who has been 
; and trained at Columbia, especially under Lazarsfeld 


Duke University. Professor David B. “Hawk: ; “So ciology teaching courses on Urban Sociology and 
is teaching courses in sociology during a leave of Population. In addition Joseph A. Kahl and Kaspar 
absence from the Stephen F F. Austin State te College, D. Naegele, both of whom have completed their 


Nacog gdoches, Texas. doctorates in the Department here, are serving as 


ee 
cially 


and Merton, has become Assistant 


y were 
The Professor Howard E. Jensen has serving “instructors” in sociology, both on joint appoint- 
as sociological consultant to the Mental Hygiene 
ith to ments. Kahl is also a member of the staff of the 
Division of the Georgia State Board of Health since _ 
Socio- | M h. H d itant t course cn Human Relations in the General Educa- 
those a socio ogica tion Program of Harvard College while Naegele 


a member of the research staff of the Wellesley 
Community Mental Health Project, directed by Dr. 
Erich Lindemann and financed by the — 


Fisk The research staff the - Foundation. 


—_ partment of Social Sciences is currently engaged in A study of the sociology of Role Conflict directed 
Super- making a study for the United Negro College Fund | by Professor S. A. Stouffer and financed by the | 
ry for on the role, future, and status of the private Negro” ~ Human Resources Institute of the Air University | 
college. This study will contain comprehensive in- appointed the following four members to its 
sshire; formation on the 32 member colleges of the Fund. research staff: Edgar F. Borgatta, who has —_ 
aos | _ Mrs. Bonita Valien will | be in charge of the _ trained at New York University and with J. F. 
Division of Social Sciences in the Basic College of Moreno; A. F. Henry, Ph. D. Chicago and sometime 
Study; | the University. The Basic College consists of ex- Social “Science Research Council 
ceptional high-school students who have been Fellow; MacRae, Ph.D. in this Department 
aa selected by the University on the basis of com- - who returns after a year at Princeton; and T. M. 
an 2 petitive examinations for accelerated college train- ; = who has just completed his training here. el 
sistant | ing. This program is sponsored by the Ford Founda- Also of interest to sociologists are the following — 
ting in selected colleges throughout the nation. _ facts about 
Dr. David Granick, who received his Marvin Opler of Stanford University is 
prob- 7 _ in Economics from Columbia ae serving as Visiting Lecturer in Social Anthropology — 
= has been appointed A Associate of Department for the fall term. 
mics. ‘David M. Schneider, after two years at the 
Miss Audrey Forrest, Dr. Edna Masuoka, School of Economics, has been appointed 
dation Miss Carrell Peterson have been appointed ‘Instruc-_ instructor in Social in the Depart- 


During the summer, Dr. Inez Adams, Visiting “George Homans served. on the teaching 

Lecturer in Anthropology, studied race relations the Salzburg Seminar for American Studies 
— West Indians, East Indians, and the summer of 1951.00 
ndians in Trinidad, British West and Freed Bales served for the summer of 
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H. Bossard, Pro Professor of Sociology 4 4 
on the ! 
versity 


Jeagues 


a t 
__ Jackson Toby has left the staff of the Role The Langley Porter Cate, ‘San Francisco, 


q = ‘Study to become Assistant Professor of — _ Dr. A. R. Mangus, on leave from the Ohio State 3 
Sociology at Rutgers University. University, is serving as Research Sociologist for 
As an in interdisciplinary cooperation the Langley Porter Clinic and as Lecturer in the 


Department of Psychiatry, University of California, 


in 
Sutton is with | James S. is engaged in planning and carrying out 


a _ of the Department of Economics in a joint course of juvenile and adult sex offenses and offenders in 


entitled Economic relation to problems of mental hygiene and to | 
Behavior.” problems of family life. Dr. Mangus is also serving | 
of this character is the offering on the instructional staff of a University of Cali- full | 


— ° a course in Sociology of Law by Assistant fornia medical extension post-graduate course for  * 
= psychiatrists with series of lectures on “Socio. Universi 


a Professor Harold Berman of the Harvard Law 

School and Russian Research Center. This is the _ logical Contributions to Psychiatry.” a of Socio 
= time & course George Korber of Stanford University has Life Edi 

vard since the retirement eG memes Sue a joined the research staff as part-time sociological 
important stock- taking enterprises" mark research associate. 
of ‘the Department and Laboratory of the acad 
- Social Relations. Toward a General Theory = McGill University. C Carl A. Dawson, | chairman a univer 
‘Action by members of the Department and their the department of sociology and anthropology ington 

assisting collaborators (edited by Talcott Parsons since its organization in 1922, has retired as chair- Dr. 
and Edward A. Shils) will be published in Novem- ™4™ and has been “succeeded by Oswald wren  “Attitud 
ber 1951 by the Harvard University Press. This William A. Westley has joined the staff, replacing _ 
‘volume attempts a clarification of the common _ Bernard N. Meltzer who has returned to the sc ~~ tional C 
theoretical foundations underlying the disciplines States to resume tember | 
which compose the Department and which define College of 
their interrelations. Secondly, a report of the first 
five years’ experience of the research program of ‘Merrill- Palmer School. Richard Kerckhof, ae 
ng gh ‘published. of formerly instructor in sociology at Ohio State Unie | = 

er may be obtained by writing to Professor S. versity, and Robert O. Blood, Jr., formerly a re- a 
A. Stouffer, Director, Laboratory of Social Rela- search ‘assistant in the ler in citize 
303 Emerson Hall, Massachusetts. Social Science at the University of North Carolina, “about al 
he ‘We been added to the staff of the Family Life | 
State Dr. P. M. Houser, on Department. The Grant Foundation Fellows in 
: i leave since January with the U. S. Department of _ family life education and marriage counseling for ae 
Agriculture, Division of Farm Population and Rural are Robert O. Andrews, M.S. of Purdue y 
Life, has returned to the University. A population University, and John W. Hudson, M.A. of Ohio 
‘ specialist, he was doing research in connection with — State University. Robert A . Harper, chairman of ; Kimb 4 
the effects of the defense program on rural the ‘Family Life Department, is the director of the ‘ath sate 
Paul Oren, Assistant Professor in “the Depart- Thee: 
Dene his Ph.D. at Yale University in June. 7 
Department of Sociology consists of ten Sent 
members. In addition to the eight full-time mem- __ 


Saint Louis University. The Rev, and Mis 


on campus, Mr. Meade Letts and Mrs. Janet Bernard, SJ. ‘appointed managing 
been added to teach courses in ex- 
tenon Both are former graduate students of the 
Department and took their M A. degrees at Kent 
State. Extension courses in sociology are San Francisco College for Penal The 
given during the fall at Medina and Elyria. It is Yucatan project for sociological research, “conducted | 
_ planned to expand this work to other cities in the : in affiliation with the Universidad Nacional del — Fe 
_ winter and spring. Enrollment at Kent State Uni- 7 Suseste, Merida, Yucatan, completed its first field ; 
i versity, approximately 5,000, did not decline quite as season in August 1951. It is planned to continue 
this fall as anticipated. project indefinitely, usually in summer field 
r. es. Dr. Cecil C. North, Professor of Sociology at - sessions of one to two months. Dr. Allen Spitzer i ia 
a Ohio State University, was visiting professor during — is Director of Research. Future plans as to fieldsof | 


sociology 


— 
i 1951. as consultant fUr ule Nal 
af Santa Monica, California. 
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AND 
of social disorganization, and studies based University 
on the materials of Dr. Asael T. Hansen of the Uni- College. Harry K. Girvetz has been promoted to — 
yersity of authority on Merida. Col- the rank of professor, 
Jeagues and _ graduate students in sociology and ae Conrad is expanding the course in 
‘social anthropology interested this ings in Social Welfare and ‘giving a new course 
project are invited to write to the San Francisco Criminology. wee 
headquarters for further information. Norman E. Gabel has been in charge of 


Southern Illinois University. ‘Dr. William 
ran, | led the acing of ihe Deparment Basha Natural History. 

of Socio r six 
d te: _ Agriculture, Athens, Greece. By action of the Uni- ‘al University of Chicago. A new Center for Re- ~ 
rving versity Board Dr. Tudor was promoted to the grade a search and Training in Family Life has been estab- 
Cali. | of full professor effective September 1, 1951. — ___ lished at the University of Chicago, with $80,000 ae 
4 Dr. Herman R. Lantz, formerly of Ohio State by the Grant Foundation of New York. 
“University, joined the staff as - Assistant Professor | Nelson N. Foote, formerly assistant professor of 
of Sociology. He will develop a program in —S sociology at Cornell University, has been appointed i 
af Education and Marriage Counseling Service to coordinator of the Center. He will also be assistant a 
th student body. professor of sociology at the University. A univer- 


for 


Mr. Jack Smith McCrary, Instructor sity _ advisory committee representing different 
Sociology, has been granted leave of absence - fields of research in the family, and headed by a) 
the academic year 1951-1952 and has been awarded - Ernest W. Burgess, chairman and professor emeritus 4 om a 
a university fellowship for study at Wash- will assist in the operation of the 
Dr. William H. ‘Harlan presented paper on ia The Center will be open to. students qualified to 
“Attitudes of Southern Illinois Coal Miners Toward © work for an advanced degree in the fields of family- _ 
Work and Retirement” before the Second Interna- * life _ education, parent-child relations, family and oe 


tional Gerontological Congress in * Louis, Sep- marriage counseling, family research, and teaching 
tember 10-14. college and high school courses preparation for 


‘Se d family living. 


The University Alabama has received University of 


from the Health Information Foundation for of the of Work, University 
research in social processes of community action of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
citizens apply themselves to gathering facts sor of Social Work. He will have charge of 
about and acting on problems of health. The re- sequence of courses in Social — in the De- 
Search will continue over a period one year. "partment of Social Work. 
Portions of the research findings will be incorpordted >. ” Dr. Walter T. Martin gil ‘oe Univentay i: 2 
in a manual which will be made available to com- — Oregon was Visiting Professor at the University a : 
Teaders who are interested in of of Kansas while Dr. Carroll D. Clark, Professor and 
health surveys. Chairman of tke Department of Sociology and 
director of the research is Dr. Anthropology, ‘taught ch the 
; Kinhell, head of the department of sociology and Be: Dr. Carlyle S. Smith, Assistant Professor of 
pment 29 eaprad Other members of the research staff Anthropology, directed a summer field party on Ps | 
etroit | = the department include Dr. A. T. Hansen, Dr. ee research in the Ft. Randall Reservoir, a 
Thomas R. Ford, Mr. Andrew G. Bumpas, and Miss South "Dakota. 
Ida Harper. Dr. Margaret Quayle of the depart- Marston M. 
_ Ment of psychology of the University of A! abama,  s¢ sor of Sociology, and Paul Brotsman, Assistant 
and Miss Phyllis Andrews" of the department of professor of Social Week, wens on 
sociology of Atlanta University, are also associated relief for the American Red Cross following the 


j Talladega, Alabama, as a cooperative arrangement 
with a citizens group composed of representatives a University of Michigan. The Department has 
drawn from all major civic and professional substituted for the individual M.A. dissertation a 
two- semester research practicum for all first- -year 
graduate students. At present the practicum is 
linked to the Detroit Area Study, an inter- 
University of Arkansas. Carl Beckman of "departmental project for a continuing series of in- 
4 Indiana University has been appointed instructor vestigations of metropolitan Detroit. The Study is hee 
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with reference to group ‘pelted Research with as 
membership and political activity. signment to the Department of Pediatrics of the 
wy Students in the practicum will participate in Yale Medical School. This is probably - the first 
designing the Study, selecting the sample, preparing — appointment of its kind ever to be made. 
; schedules, interviewing, coding and analysis. Field | § Dr. Fred L. Strodtbeck has begun a research 
_ expenses of students will be met by the Study. project, supported by an SSRC grant, on the Role 
7 ‘Several adv anced graduate students have appoint- of Value Orientations in the Development of 
ments as research assistants on the | - staff” of the Talent. . He will be assisted by Orville G. Brim, » Sty 
‘Dr. Edmund H. ‘Volkart ‘will be --Visiting Re. 


is ‘Director; Morris Ancheed, the Survey 


cepted a position as s Professor of Sociology and 4 two-year leave of absence during which he has been imy 
ie of the Department of Sociology and Anthro-— engaged in a a series of studies in the pd genesis a 
_ pology. Professor Arleigh L. Lincoln, Acting Head of social science in medicine and nursing at the rendered 


of the Department for some years, will continue New York -Cornell Medical Con Center. 7 “ductive, 
in his position as Professor of Social Work and — : | fession. | 


Search Center, is Assistant Director. search Associate in Education at Harvard Univer. 
h Dak ter academic year, Americar 
University of Nort akota. Dr. Peter A. pyr, Leo W. Simmons, who has been advanced | 
‘Munch, formerly Associate Professor of Sociology at se Professor of Sociology, will return to the Uni | “8°Y a 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, has ac- ae at the beginning of the second semester after | of its pr 


‘Director of the Division of Social Work, which is 
well rewa 


Other ssembers o! of the staff are J. Walter Cobb, Director of Research of Needham, Louis & Brorby, _ ~pre-emine 

Instructor of Sociology (since 1948) and ‘Inc. , a Chicago advertising agency. He was for- Moreo\ 


merly Director of Personnel at McCann-: -Erickson, 


be of 
project, “The Family in Puerto Rico,” was started — member o the staff of United Nations Seas As- 7 several ge 
sistance Administration as a specialist in com- | though 

in July 1951 in the Social Science Research Center munity organization ment. thought a 

of the College of Social Sciences. F or the first year, aside fror 
project is divided into two parts. J. ‘Fifty Ye 
a Stycos, a sociologist on leave from Columbia Uni- Foxe for Exchange Visiting Professor | in the Ai 
Bureau Social Research, ship. Dr S. Andrzejewski, lecturer i in at 


sociologic: 
-sociologis! 
and with 


wy of ‘Rico. A new 


pioneers 0 
mental wo 
of Americ 


is. “Assistant. Director in — Pat courses: Introduction to Population with 
“Child Rearing in Rural Puerto Rico.” The long- = Sociological Theories (an historical re | the ““pre-p 
‘term project is under the direction of Reuben Hill, __ view), Varieties of Societies (descriptive analyses of ' devoted 
Research Professor in Social eiael at the | Uni- several different societies), and postgraduate semi- Odum dea 
North Carolina. ip, on on political or economic institutions (if there _and goes o 
any candidates). Dr. Andrzejewski, whose in Ar 
a University of Tennessee. Dr. W illiam E. Cole, | Specialty is the comparative study of large societies, | tematic so 
, head of the Department of Sociology, is chairman Would be interested in a teaching or research post cialties, m 
of the advisory Committee to the State Welfare access to a library including recondite orien- | jzoq Euro} 
Department. He recently addressed the Nashville ‘list literature. He could offer ‘courses of lectures | ties have 
== ‘of the American Association of Social on Military Organization and Social Structure, | “impact of 

Workers on on the significance of the School of Social Social Conditions of Technical Progress, awa South -obfus t 
Work, which last July by legislative enactment be- African Society. The salary at Rhodes University 7 The “Si 
— of the U University of Tennessee system. would be £925 for a married man, £725 for a a. 
“bachelor, and “£675 for a woman without st 
University of John L. Gillin, pendents. In return, Dr. Andrzejewski would 

, ‘emeritus professor of sociology, celebrated his 80th - ‘pect a salary sufficient to support a family. He a 7 
Bees on October 12. This fall he was called adds that he is a political | refugee from ‘Poland — th 
= to the campus to conduct a graduate seminar and ‘cand a though domiciled in | South Pm the 
hcerne 
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Role = 
‘Jr, : The of in ye I deals in ‘summary fashion ‘with the 
the United through 1950. By Howarp of “American sociology. Part II 


summarizes the contributions of the successive 
presidents of the American Sociological Society 


lot social theory and the promotion of sociology 
| Professor Odum’s account and appraisal o as a social science and a university discipline. 


| American sociology to the mid-century has been _ Odum’ s exposition and appraisal of the interests _ 
| eagerly - awaited by all those who have known © and work of all the presidents is competent — 


of its preparation over the years. soa ie generous, though necessarily brief and suc- Be 


been impatient to learn the opinion of the cinet. Their doctrines, methods 
| tendered by one of the most experienced, pro- be might differ with details of Odum’s estimates or : 
“g 
well rewarded receiving and reading the 


Opum. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1951. vi, 501 pp. $5. 0. 


genesis and present. status of their subject as pace e adequately Other 
f ‘ductive, and fair-minded members of their pro- vary the emphasis in many instances, but it = 
fession. Such persons will feel gratified and “unlikely that anybody else have given 


amount of space. On the whole, the appraisal i is 
_ kindly and in some cases might have profited Bie 
7 more acute criticism, but Odum’s obvious 
effort to be fair and magnanimous is probably 
_ preferable ina book of this sort. Part III ex- 
and with at least fragmentary competence, in - amines the growth o ot bette “sociology and 
several general accounts of the history of social its changing content and trends as manifested by 


| i thought and systematic sociology. Nevertheless, 7 é texts in various fields. It is here that Odum a 
aside from Albion W. Small’s monograph on goes into the greatest descriptive detail. He 


¥ “Fifty Years of American Sociology,” published 
in the American Journal of Sociology, May, | 
1916, which, naturally dealt mainly with the the 
rica, pioneers 's of American sociology, and the monu- 
erica mental work of L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins — 
,. His of American Sociology (1943), which surveyed 


-yolume. It is a mature, vastly informative, and 


| pre-eminently generous book. 
fore a Moreover, the work is unique in American — 


ociological literature. American sociology and — 
| _ sociologists have been dealt with inc incidentally, 


covers “General Sociology” the 


phases types of “Special Sociology,” such 

as social problems, social pathology, ese 
= nity “organization, rural, urban. and industrial 
Sociology, the family, marriage, social institu- 


with great thoroughness what might be called population, demography, ecology, and 
re | ‘the “pre-pioneer” period, there has been no book -alism. Part IV is entitled “American Sociology 
ses of “devoted exclusively to American sociology. on Other Levels” and 1 may have been inserted to 
semi- Odum deals with the pioneers COV ered by Sm Small, catch the remaining sociologists whom the 
there and goes on from there into what became a new ; - presidential and textbook dragnets failed to ; 
whom era in American sociology—one in which sys- ‘tumup. 


cieties, | tematic sociology gave way to sociological spe The final section, Part V 
post alties, much like those which have character-_ 4 


ward Inve entory,” and it is devoted to an 
orien | ized European sociology, and even the special- ha 


tures h mate of American sociology to date and Te- 

= tended to strained predictions as to possible future trends. 
| impact o quantitative myopia and metaphysical it 
is uite evident | that one of Odum’s 


ig 
versity. The objectives in his book has been to make the 
for a he * Story of American Sociology through historical material which constitutes the bulk wd 


1950” is so comprehensive and sO packed with 
- - detailed information that any review can hardly his w work form a 1 dynamic ; and constructive 


«He | 4 more than to outline the content and char- background | that could supply guidance oa 
| acterize the author’s general appraisal of trends momentum for sociological evelopments from 
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isconcerned. attempt to ascertain Odum’s impressions of 8 
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Amserican sociology to to the mid- century and his Nor has he much enthusiasm for the i wail introduc 
hopes as to its future trends. hensible metaphysics and impenetrable epistem. tude wh 
. _ The basic fact here is obvious “without any ~ ology that characterizes much of such efforts to sections 
attempt to read between the lines. Odum’s systematize and generalize as are executed conclude 
underlying aim in planning and writing his book | _ day, though this may be a penalty which auto. intellect 
has been to make it clear just how American matically grows out of the fact that all too often an impo 

— sociology became an 1 organic part of the struc- the raw material delivered by the current “e ture, an 
ture of American learning and culture, took its searchers” does not fruitful his extre 


legitimate and deserved place as an independent generalizatio 
and unitary ‘social science standing on its own ‘In the preceding paragraphs the reviewer has 
y 

f 


_merits, and became a respected and popular _ paid tribute to many of the excellent qualities | of the s 
All this stands out in con- Odum’s treatise, but it may be well briefly marized 
trast with the general European trend towards is to characterize the book at this point. Its out- This cai 
ew ‘specialisms, with sociology taught standing virtue and value consists in the vast | recently 
and written by professors of law, economics, body and variety of information which it pur |  Sociologi 

3 a education, and the like. Of course, veys. From this time onward, if any American hearted]; 

Odum recognizes the value, necessity, and sociologist remains unacquainted with what has can socit 
a op stantial achievements of specialization at this gone on in the sociological past of this country, ment, ob 
eS stage of the evolution of sociology, but he be- such professional i innocence must be put downto | _ not a pr 


ae lieves that ‘specialists should r recognize the or- ~ wilful ignorance. Next to ‘this, one would prob- 

Be. ganic unity of society and the integral relation ably” have to note the authority and vitality | — 
oar. of their specialty to the total body of sociologi- which characterize the volume from the begin- 

z= cal knowledge and effort. ning” to end. Odum has been personally ac- 


that Odu 


SA ah. 


Nor does it require any great exegetical quainted with many of the men and most of 
or effort to discern in Odum’ s volume the sociological interests about which he has 
some explicit and more implicit rebuking of written. He has lived through the era and | 
many of the present generation of sociologists rubbed elbows with all of it. Hence, he makes ~e the so 
who knew not Spencer, Ward, Giddings, Sum-__ his material alive and is able to impart this naire anc 


ner, and Small, have heard of them only in- impression of vitality to all sympathetic and - isolated « 
cidentally in courses on the history of social understanding 1 readers. _ Finally, as we “have | This is 
a and appear to ‘0 imagine that Karl Pear- already noted, Odum has carried over into his a is harc 
son, Jacob L. Moreno, George Gallup, book the warm personal generosity which all of 
Peri “4 _ Thomas J. Watson, Max Weber, Max ‘Scheler, — his acquaintances have long recognized. He has rary theo 
Karl Mannheim founded sociology. Odum tried to include with fz fair appraisal even those “the much 
ma! will have none of that contempt for “founding phases of sociological activity for which he may ‘ete er. 
a fathers” of sociology now so rampant in many have something less less than professional enthus- | were sayi 
quarters of the sociological fold. He would asm, | could alse 

plore the prevalent tendency to ignore the There is only one major defect or short. be able 
systematic sociologists of yore. He recognizes coming in the book, and this grows out oi -generaliza 


the real and substantial advances made since limitations of space, a matter for which Odum 
their heyday—as_ well much of the: cannot be blamed. He has informed if, indeed 
sy, which has passed for improvement in sociology’ viewer that the e publishers, due to considerations 3 and defini 
_ —but he rightly maintains that sound sociologi- of costs and price, compelled him to cut dom | is all but 
cal writing cannot safely i ignore the lessons to his original manuscript by an amount equal to | naire, anc 
be learned from the systematic works of the about 300 printed pages. Though little vital tistic” are 
earlier generation, especially the broad» objec- information | may have lost thereby, it is 


is compre 


tives: which inspired and guided their efforts. obvious that many passages which are now only supplante: 


pe: Finally, though this must be read between the — competent cataloguing might have been illumiz- machines. 

lines es of the because of Odum’ s kind- ating commentaries. More “space” would als esoteric al 

~ heartedness and his respect for discretion, it is have enabled the author to have presented il q are becom 
evident that he is not charmed by outstanding _ greater detail the theories of the chief sociolog: - initiated. 


tendencies in much sociological work at ‘the cal figures with whom he deals. But this is not - the curren 
_ mid-century. He does not admire the planless too serious a loss, since ‘much of this kind of a be remove 
_ study of largely irrelevant minutiae which con- ts material can be found in other available books Even 
_ stitutes so pee of the so-called quantitative The ot other defect, if it be one, is that Odum’ | growing t 
‘research of our era. generosity kindheartedness — sheep rat 
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i profitably concluded by the reviewer’s appraisal — 


_ of the sociological trends of our day as 
marized by Odum and observed by the reviewer. Harry ELMER Barne 


— Sociological Society. The reviewer is not whole- 


sections of the work. On the whole, one may 4 Nineteen Eighty-four” so social order, the sociol- ; ig 
conclude that this is a richly informing and ogists are heading in ever greater numbers 
intellectually magnanimous volume which fills wards the “ ‘Ministry of Truth” or are making — q 
an important gap in extant sociological litera- their conform to its doctrinal mandates. 
ture, and Odum has put us all in his debt by Bi trends tomas empyrean metaphysics and ree 
review may, perhaps, be logically and thereby e because of hel suitability 
4 ‘in serving as as protective coloration. 7 


This can be very brief as it was presented Cooperstown, ‘Ne New York ie 


recently in an address before the | Valley 


Social and Personality: Contributions 


heartedly optimistic about the future of Ameri- 2 Theory ond 


sociology. James Bryce, in a classic com- Research. Edited by Epmunp H. Vorxart. 


ment, observ ed that Dante’s De Monarchia was 
not a prophecy but an epitaph. It may well be a - 

that Odum’s book will prove to be comparable 1951, ix, 338 pp. $3.00. 
Dante’s in -Tespect. We may here well ‘In 1931 some sixteen colleagues and former 
refer to the passage which Odum quotes from ~ students of W. I. Thomas published a volume 

Robert Merton (p. 435): “The stereotype in his honor, under the editorship of Kimball 
the social theorist high in the empyrean of pure — Young, entitled Social Attitudes. Beyond ac- 
ideas uncontaminated by mundane facts is fast knowledgment of our ‘common debt to Thomas om 
becoming no less outmoded than the stereotype : there was no account of the work of the man ak 


York: Social Science 


$ ; of the social researcher equipped with question- we sought to honor. The volume under review, - 
_ naire and pencil and hot on the chase of the as Donald Young explains in a foreward, grew 


could also know what they were driving at and . 
be able to judge of the validity of their _ seventeen selections which comprise t the book. — a q 
generalizations. Much of the social theory today The editor seems to have accomplished 


j 
isolated and meaningless | statistic.’ out of an offer. of Mrs. s. Thomas to the Social 


This is, indeed, an admirable aspiration, but © - Science Research Council of all the rights to the: 

it is hardly a fair and accurate description publications and manuscripts of Thomas. 
sociological trends in our day. Our contempo- offer was eagerly accepted and the present book S 
tary theorists: are higher in the empryean than 1s is an attempt to present a systematic account — 7 
the much-abused “arm chair sociologists” of the — of the theoretical system of ‘Thomas by m means ae 


earlier era. At least the latter knew what they of brief selections from his writings. There is. 7 


were saying, and the reader of their writings an introduction by the editor and a brief explan- — 
_atory comment at the head of each of the 


is comprehensible only to the theorist himself — task as well as could be expected, for his was — ae 
‘if, indeed, he knows what he is saying. Critical a difficult assignment. Few men have exceeded» 


istic” are still everywhere in evidence. If the 
‘pencil has been abandoned it has only ay on 
Supplanted by calculus, s slide rules, and IBM 


re definitive appraisal of such elusive material Thomas in years of service for he was actively — 


is all but impossible. The pencil, the question-— engaged in sociological work for fifty-three 
‘aire, and the “isolated and meaningless years. presentation might have been by 
periods but the editor elected to present the 
contribution of his author as a system. Certain 
“terms became obsolete with time and these 
“Machines, research topics are not. less puzzle editor on occasion, as when an 
esoteric and minute and the results of research article on “The Interpretation ‘of. Savage So-- 
are becoming ever more obscure to all save the ciety” is referred to with: “a more misleading — 
initiated. And those few who protest pane title would be. hard to find.” It was not mis-_ 


the current trends are mostly older men soon to. leading at all; Dewey and many others used 


sheep rather than shepherds. As the United 


be removed from the sociological scene. the same words, for “savage” denotative 


growing tendency of sociologists. to “become not. 


Most of the books of ‘Thomas shia attac 


mpre duction of a somewhat more critical atti- States moves ever more rapidly and completely im a 
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4 ccriticall 
course, a conceptual apparatus: but he did turns out to be a collaboration with statements cot 
write a book on systematic social psy ychology resulting from a_ ‘compromise. Znaniecki, became 
A nor was he greatly interested in systems and_ philosopher, was keen on values in which — method 
4 methodology. Odum in American Sociology Thomas had little interest; and Thomas liked | sharpen 
quotes Thomas as saying: do not feel that the e word attitude which colleague had when th 
been greatly influenced by any of my objections. They decided to use both. 
tea ichers in sociology. My interests were in n the “Note” is: a kind | of double star, difficult to | disciples 
& arginal fields and not in sociology as it was a “separate into components. Some light is thrown | et ad 

_ organized and taught at that time.” ‘Park used to by comparing the subsequent \ writings of the 
_ say of Thomas that he was ‘essentially an an artist. t's two gifted authors. In a book published shortly ae as svat 
He came into sociology after teaching literature © afterwards, Znaniecki argued against the con- q ment. T 
and he had little interest in fine distinctions cept of attitude—too static, he said—and chose | succeede 
and rigorous definitions. When asked why he > another word. The Polish ‘Peasant comes = ot powerful 
set forth four w wishes in the first part o of the strongly for the formulation of laws” of social , the s stuc 
Polish Peasant and then, without a word of psychology which Thomas afterwards claimed point: tl 
__ explanation changed the list, he only smiled and were beyond us, while Znaniecki wrote a book | [: a statem 
- said that he had really 1 ‘forgotten that he had ‘atte subject and set forth a baker’s dozen of fF ality is t 
done it! His lively sense of humor Prevented — laws. They attracted little attention and the | it from | | 


his taking seriously the hair-splitting argu- — following formulation of the first law will ah 


ments of some of the sy systematizers. This: ac- haps. explain why. 
_ some of his concepts. The editor of this volume — 
gives major emphasis to the notion of the _ activity the new experiences which this activi 
—* Definition of the Situation but the cavalier way 
= w In rience assumes the character a relativ ely — 
_ ‘the introduction he writes value as compared with the preceding experiences, ™ 
_ there develops a desire for stability in the be | wrote a 


Yet for all the value which the situational con- 

cept seems to possess, some "questions remain. It 
may be said that Thomas, despite the various _ Some graduate student with sbendent leisure | 
definitions and illustrations he gave to the notion 


seems curiously vague about it. At times the situa-_ 
tion seems synonymous with a social institution, — 


line of behavior, Measure 
‘ which al 


sociologi: 
* and unlimited curiosity may one day ferret out . tes 


7 the specifically T homas contribution in the | that Tho 


neighborhood, or group, but at others it seems to — Polish Peasant, but it is not a matter of great TO math 


mean an event, an individual experience, or. even importance to us — statistics 
a — illusion. Moreover, in its social pool For the contribution of Thomas to his dis- Zz work 
consisted not in a system to be learned 

merged with others that it often 
bea dubious kind with The Peasant was co-incident with the ‘cil, and te 
beginning of the period of empirical research. statement 


Similarly the concept of Social “Attitudes, At the University of Chicago the courses of scholars 1 
- Thomas were offered in the autumn o of 1919 by F 


which some of us have found to be the most coon 
useful of his conceptions, is defined by Thomas “his successor after an interval of two years. In 
e the decade following there was a notable increase | 


a way that would allow any given -person to 
of graduate students and at Chicago the group 


have only one attitude at a time, since attitude 7 
is a process of individual consciousness. ‘Those was notably gifted. I am moved 1. eee 


me worked intensively attitude research They included, among others, such men as 


came e to define the term as a residual abe McCormick, House, Dawson, Gettys, Redfield, 


toward generalized mode of activity, thus Wirth, Blumer, Quinn, Hughes, Krueger, Reck- 
allowing for an indefinite number of ‘titudes less, Stephan, Stouffer, Herskovits, Fay Karpi, 
or tendencies including all the realm of bias, Ruth Coven, 
prejudice, allegiance, preference and the rest of ‘Frazer, , Johnson, Thrasher, Hiller, Becker. i 
them, and all existing ‘simultaneously. ‘The Polish Peasant was just published and i in 
ipa 25m The “Methodological | Note” in the Polish the seminar the work of Thomas was s the core |. 
Peasant is , perhaps, the nearest approach to a_ of our discussions. We 
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“critically at frst but me modified and r restated them organization as illustrated in -Tikopia, where 
with complete freedom when 1 necessary. . Thomas a conducted fieldwork, and the character of 
became not a doctrine to be learned but a social change in peasant communities. These 
- method to be applied, and \ we took his tools, are followed by discussions of the social func- : 
sharpened them when necessary, reforged them tioning of economics, art, morals and religion. 
when they needed it; but we worked with them ~ G The position of the book in contemporary 
and the productive output of that gr group of the English anthropology should be mentioned, 
+ ciples of “ agp seems to be the best proof = this is essential in understanding its ap- 
‘proach. For though, like the writings of practi- 
The sh has done well. to ty to set forth, cally all other contemporary anthropologists of 
as completely as possible, a systematic state- _ England, ‘its author takes society rather than 
ment. The reader can judge how well he has culture as his point of “reference, its theoretical 
succeeded but nothing can detract from the orientation does indicate that the solid front of 
powerful impetus which ‘Thomas has given social structuralism that marked 
the students of this generation. One minor English — anthropology is beginning to break. | 
point: the editor goes out of his way to reject _ This" is accentuated, moreover, when we find aa 
a statement of mine to the effect that person- _ chapters on art and value-systems, here pre- 
ality is the subjective aspect of culture. I took sented under the rubric of differential codes of i 
jt from a statement of Thomas in the “Note” morality, in a social anthropological work. _ 
social psychology is the “science of the is apparent, in reading this work, 
subjective side of culture.” “Since social psy- Firth is feeling his way ‘toward new formula- — 
4 chology is the science of personality, I can’t” a is seen in his first chapter, where 
etract, the meaning of the term “social organization’ 
vity The editor gives less prominence to the con- is examined. “Social organization,” he says (pp. <t 
on cept of Social Attitudes than some students of 30-36), “has: usually been taken as a synonym .. =. 
Thomas would prefer. W hen Stouffer began to ‘social structure. In my view it is time 


“treat. attitudes statistically a ‘and when Thurstone distinguish between them. The more one thinks 


wrote a notable eee be of the structure of a society in abstract terms, > 

Measured,” 

which are the « concern of of "necessary it is to think separately of social 
| The American Soldier is an elo- ganization in terms of concrete activity. 

quent testimony to the value of the notion. Not erally, the idea of organization is that of people 

that Thomas ever measured attitudes. He had getting things done by planned action. This is 


mathematics came into contact with social process, the arrangement of action in 
“statistics through marriage. But only because of sequence in n conformity social 
the work of Thomas did this development take ends. 
—— “Because his use of the t term differs so strik- 
_ Every sociologist is indebted — to D Dorothy ‘ingly from accepted usage, which stresses kin- | 
Thomas, to the Social Science Research Coun- ship groupings and institutions based on free Lis 
cil, and to the editor of this book for a valuable his definition of it. should be indi- 
statement of the work of one of our illustrious cated. Social organization, as used by Firth, is 
"scholars whose influence is stronger today than “the | systematic ordering of social relations by - 
ever before. acts of choice and decision.” (p. . 40) He further 
Lake Forest, Minois. linois. structure” in amplifying this definition: “In the 


aspect of social structure is to be found the con- 
a: er _tinuity principle of society; in the aspect of 
change principle—by allowing evaluation of situ- a 


Elements of Social Organization. By RAYMOND organization is be found the variation 
ations: and entry of individual choice.” Certain 


FirtH. London: Watts & Co., (1951. vii, 


_ This book represents a re-working of the initial i implications = this concept are also indicated— 
- sete of Josiah Mason Lectures, delivered by 7 first of all, that the designation implies ‘ ‘some 


; - Professor Firth at the University of Birming- degree of unification” of data and the “recog- 
} ham in the spring of 1947. The first three 2 nition of a time factor in the ordering of social — 


chapters consider the of social | organiza-_ _Telations. “Organization,” further, “demands 
| tion, the relationships between structure and elements of “Tepresentation and responsibility,” 
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while, finally, the concept “is important a the factor, the attitudes toward 


understanding of social changes.” (pp. 36-39) return on capital investment: the Nez 


Now it will be patent that: an approach of While one welcomes any examination of clusivels 
ia this kind could profit enormously from the wa value- systems by a social anthropologist, | evolved 
an application | of the concept of culture. Tt is thus the restrictions laid by the terms of | he succ 
more the pity that Firth did not make his make the discussions far perceptive than that Mc 
break with current English anthropological — might be expected. Nor are the available re. agery, bi 

thought more decisive by utilizing it. Because sources called on to sharpen the analyses. No value a 

he knows the concept. Certainly his definition of mention is made, for example, of Boas’ monu- | makes i 
ie (p. 27) which, for him, “from the be- mental work on primitive art. In the consi will not 

havioural aspect, “all” learned behaviour tion of morals, one vainly looks for the treat. | lution in 

_ which has been socially acquired” is quite in - ment of relativism to be carried beyond the cultural 

line with the thinking of cultural anthropol-— early presentation of this point of view by 

ogists. Westermarck, , something difficult to understand perhaps, 


The chapter on social change in peasant com- the light of Firth’s own relativistic approach oth 


munities will be of interest to social scientists to his data. This latter is especially manifest, |  conclusic 
_ concerned with problems of taxonomy. Peasant though not explicitly stated , in the chapter on | tence fre 


_ Society, in this context, seems to be the middle religion, as is not surprising in a series of lec- “Further 


term i in a continuum from “primitive” to tures established in _ honor of a prominent | of climb 

civilized,” though this i is not entirely clear, Rationalist. ders, wl 

since except in this chapter the contrast between —‘It is to be hoped ‘that Professor Firth will feel that 

= ’—nonliterate, presumably—and “civ- — pursue further, and at greater length, the many and start 
ilized”—Euroamerican ways seems to ) suffice. - suggestive leads he provides in this book. There Indeed, 

_ Yet Firth is at some pains to point out that he is little doubt that if the present direction of  _Evolutio: 

esd the concept as an important one. “The his thinking continues, and if he will avail him- lished th 
term peasant,” he explains, “has primarily an___ self of the conceptual apparatus of the cultural | are also 

From this, he defines a anthropologists, he will make a major contribu, | last fifty 

peasant economy as. “a system of small- scale tion to the analysis of the total range of human | tat or 
producers, with a simple technology | and equip- behavior. ironical. 

ment, often” relying primarily for their sub- Metvitte J. Herskovits | Both | 

sistence on what they themselves produce.” Northwestern University. \ disp 

8) Here the concept of the folk society fallacy 0 


comes to mind; and though on the next page 


‘Social Evolution. By V. Gorpox Lon 


Firth, in a> footnote does indicate its equiva- lution ap 
to the one he e employs, the reason for the don: & Co. viii, ast 
substitution is nowhere indicated. Perhaps this 6d. the pr 
reason lies in the suggestion that the peasant § The vicissitudes of t ‘idea of social | Thus } 
societies studied by anthropologists are those cultural) evolution provide one of the “most” “of 
which were once “primitive, ‘J but t have taken on interesting stories in the e history of social sci- 7 : heredity, 
a new form. It i is, in any case, this ence. In the beginning, with Spencer, Tylor, ‘that, alth 
framework that the discussion of the and others, and for some time thereafter, the Tents in « 
of ‘change—one- is tempted to use the phrase idea that society evolves was dominant. Later | variat: 
Seea change—is provided. == = —__ this view was attacked with a fury which drove a tural evo! 
‘The chapter on economic organization, the it under cover and obscured some of the best sion” is e 

first dealing with special topics, Firth’s thinking along the lines it suggests. Today there “Indeed, 
initial presentation, general terms, of evidence that it is again gaining acceptance. winian fo 


various theoretical points interlarded in his. One of the evidences is this new book of Bk and 
studies of Maori and Tikopia eco- Childe’ s—others include articles of Leslie. organic 

‘nomic life. One ; gains the impression that here WwW hite’s and even comments of such men 4s intelligibl 
is the defender of economic theories rather Robert. Lowie, who speaks approvingly of former.” 

than the analyst of their applicability to non- — “descent with modification” in his | Social Ore Both th 
the prc 
cultural f 
that a va 
& society 
while a al 


literate, non- industrial, and non-pecuniary so- o- ganization (1948). Childe’s contribution is a | 
-cieties. One also cannot but feel that a more notable one. ‘He introduces a time dimension 
Bent use of the approach | of the institu- which, as he points out, has been largely lacking. 
_ tionalists might have yielded insights that would This he does in a manner which parallels the: 
_ have sharpened the cross-cultural discussions of _ paleontological approach of biological evole 


such varied topics as work incentive, the role tionists by sinking the shafts of his — 
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4b nearly succeeds—in showing 


lution in which society recapitulates 
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tion into several cultural sites oe and 
the Near East. By this means ie shows con- 


evolved over long periods. of time. Moreover, 


hat Morgan’ classificatory terminology (‘‘sav- 
agery, barbarism, and civilization”) retains some 


through | the generations. Both writers also refer 
to the exchange of traits” among societies, | a 


thing which cannot happen among organic: 


Species, although they disagree as to the im- 


‘portance of diffusion and acculturation. Both — 


writers view selection in about the same way, 


although here, it seems to. me, Keller has 


value as an analytical tool, although he also _ much clearer grasp that in societal evolution 


makes it clear that the archeological evidence 


will not support the old ideas of unilinear evo- 


“cultural history of others. 
‘The marshalling of archeological « data is, 


perhaps, the ‘major contribution of this book, 


conclusions, for example, call to mind a sen-— 


tence from an earlier work with a similar title: 


ension 
cking. 
Js the 


lue 
evo 


estiga- 


“Furthermore, natural scientists have a way 
of climbing by - standing on each other’s shoul- 


ders, whereas ‘social scientists . . . seem 


is culture which is the object of selection, 


not individual human beings. And, finally, al- 7 


thorough, 
Indeed this is as might be In organic 


the though both writers evidently have the same 


— 


but other points are of equal interest. The ~¢ 


conceptions of adaptation, here Keller is more ; 


about adaptation, , and archeological evidence is — 


outa paleontological evidence can say little 


similarly restricted in in tne cultural sphere. . How- 


_ ever, since Childe takes occasion to deprecate 


the “threads and patches approach which 


utilizes” isolated aspects, 


rather than whole 


feel that they must each begin at the bottom, : cultures, ‘in making comparative studies, i it is i 


and start off by discrediting their forerunners.” 
Indeed, the parallels between Childe’s ‘Social 
Evolution and Keller’s Societal Evolution, pub- 


lished thirty-six years ago, are suiting, hep 0 patches,” 


spare 


fair to point out that his evidence covers only 
part of the evolutionary theory. Moreover, since 
Keller has been criticized for his use of “shreds 
it should be noted that, within ~ 


are also, in view of Childe’s assertion that the the limits of the ethnographic material avail- 


last fifty years: have not witnessed a develop- 


ment or ‘tefinement of evolutionary 

ironical. a. 

Both books, for example, consider, 

and dispose of Spencer, and both mention the 

fallacy of the analogical thinking which led to 


attempts to make the processes of organic evo- 


theory, 


most astonishing similarities are to be found 
in the principal theoretical conclusions, = 

_ Thus Keller points out that the salient fea- 
tures of Darwinian evolution are variation, 
heredity, ‘selection, and adaptation and asserts 
that, although they ony not be like their ‘equiva- 


of ‘variation, selection, a adaptation in cul- 
tural evolution, while what he calls “transmis- 
sion” is equivalent to heredity. And Childe says, 
“Indeed, with certain modifications Dar- 


Winian formula of ‘variation, heredity, a 


tion, and be transferred 
n, and is even more 
lighle in “the latter don than the 
former,” 
the process which most clearly distinguishes 
cultural organic evolution and point out 
that a variation in culture can move through 
society rapidly from member to member, 
While a mutation can only move downward © 


lution apply in the realm of culture. But the 


able to him, he went well beyond piecemeal 
knowledge and studied cultures whole—at least © 
wholly he could, . In fact. he insisted 


‘strongly on the functional integration of cul- 7 


tures, which he called ‘ ‘the strain of consist- 


-ency in the mores.” And, finally, while Childe’s 
contribution toward esiablishing the time dimen- 


sion in cultural development i is a great o one, 


not only in this but in his other books, it is 
not quite fair to say that it is s original with | 


him. Keller used the evidence of history, which 


like archeology probes the past, and his gerne 
“reliance o on Lippert would be enough to estab- 


lish his awarenecs of temporal sequences. 


The purpose of this review is not to delete 
Childe. His contributions to social science lift 


is it a primary purpose to try win acclaim 
Keller by recalling that “he did it first.” 
This, in fairness, would be worth doing; but 
it is more important to emphasize the moral © 
‘implicit in Keller’s remark about building upon 
- the shoulders of one’s predecessors. Social sci- 
ence would advance along a more 
‘if, as has been said before, more social scien- 
tists would ‘ “read the minutes of the last meet- 
Pate po 
’ and would read them not only to criticize 
‘but to learn 
Yale University 


above: the level of petty criticism. 
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The Rise and ‘Fall of Civilization: An Inquiry 


-% into the Relationship between Economic De- a 


—_ and Civilisation. By SHEPARD B. 


New York: McGraw-Hill 


Company, Inc., | 1951. xiii, 291 ‘PP. $4.50. 


The author of this book has boldly entered 
the lists” against Toyn nbee, Spengler, and Kroe- 
_ ber. In part, their findings are unacceptable to. 
him because they have failed to heed the fact — 
that “it is essential, as in all scientific work, to 
‘state as clearly precisely as possible the 
“object « of the investigation,’ ” or to define civili- 
zation, The word civilization, for Professor 


refers to certain recurrent but passing 


_ periods: of achievement in the arts and suc- 

cessful control of the human and "physical: 

“4 environment. But how does an inquirer know 
when peoples have reached these peaks of 
tainment? ‘How is he to know a ‘civilization 
when he sees According to Professor 
Clough, he is to accept the conclusions of com- 


= authorities, who remain unnamed and * 


unknown. (p. 5) 
Having: cleared this hurdle by. ‘proxy, the: 
author turns to what he calls the factors in 
achieving “ ‘higher degrees of civilization,” 
_ most important of which is the possession of 
economic surplus ; and then to the factors of 
“economic progress,” which include natural re- 
‘sources, technology, labor, capital, demand for. 
goods, and techniques « of distribution. (Good 
too could do with a defini- 
tion, but it - doesn’t get it.) The remainder of 
the book consists of a rapid survey of paleo- 
lithic ‘civilizations, the bronze age, ancient: 
Greece, Rome, W estern culture in the middle 
and during several subsequent periods. 
The purpose of the arrangement of material 
in this sequence of periods and regions is vari- 
_ ously stated: “to explain the rise e and fall of 
civilization,” or “to throw light on the major 
_ factors in the rises and falls of civilization” 
ix) “to analyze relationships between 
the economic well- being of a people [of peo-— 
ples? and gradations of civilization” ; (p. 
to analyz ze “economic in relation to 
degrees of civilization” ; (p. 11) or ‘to investi- 
gate w hat correspondence, if any, there” has 
be betw een periods | of economic we vell- being 
and the attainment of ‘the ‘highest “stages 
of civilization.” (p. 257) Having completed t this 


"survey, Professor Clough -Teports that a 


tween periods o of achiev ement, as defined above, 
and periods of productivity of goods. 


| 


_markable correspondence been found be- 


- One of | the faults of books such as this one— 
and the ‘theme is not so unique as the author 
seems to think—is its methodological naivete, 
Though presented as an endeavor “by empirical | 
-means and by verification to understand human | 
behaviour,” the _ evidence for or against the 
realized hypc pothesis is not. allowed. | 
to fall where it will. There is no statement 
of difficulties | in fitting the _ hypothesis to the 
historical facts, of negative correspondences, | 
or of exceptions. 1 Is_ this then one Of those 
‘unusual scientific inquiries - in which all the 
evidence i is positive, and there are no difficulties — 
or “exceptions for the candid scientist to re 
port? No, the fact of the matter is that the 
author, though he infers that his interests are 
‘scientific, has actually selected, _winnowed, 
sifted the evidence presented in the book. He 
‘comes before his readers as a lawyer comes 
before a jury, not to open up every aspect of | ously a 
issue, both favorable and unfavorable to stabilize 

his client, but to argue for his client. 
Professor Clough has not only selected his 
evidence to fit his hypothesis, | but in so doing 
has selected it to fit certain unexamined and bf 
highly dubious methodological assumptions em- 
bodied in his hypothesis. One of these is the 3 
Idea of Progress, concept of the ‘progres 
-siveness of cultural change, organizing 
z principle which permits him, and has permitted 
so many others, to arrange rising and falling 
- civilizations, regardless of their wide separation — 
in time and space, ina s single historical (or 
developmental, progressive), series 
portedly exhibiting the ascending degrees of 
civilization. But who is that this series 
of civilizations, beginning with paleolithic man 
and ending with the U. S. and Canada, does 
exhibit ascending degrees of civilization? Do 


Civ 
Culture 
Man 


| 
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4 emotion: 
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we again appeal to competent authority? As 


a rofessor Clough well knows, the employment 


. of the idea of progress as an organizing prin 
ciple in dealing with 


materials involves 


value judgment, and, as far as possible, value 
judgments are eschewed in empirical investiga- 


tions, especially when the « culprit i is as “notorious 


as this one. The term economic progress, which 
is used repeatedly, also involves a value judg- Z 
ment. True, the author offers his own concept 

of what constitutes economic progress. For him 
‘it involves a per capita increase in goods and 
services. (p. 11) But how is per capita increas 
or decrease in goods and ‘services to. be | 
‘mated in paleolithic ‘or neolithic cultures with 

only a museum— cabinet full of chipped 
_ heads and a stone mallet or “two, and no 
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Eliot There is, in fact, a very general 
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population for that. matter, how 


is it to be estimated for Egypt, Greece, “and 

_ Marcaret T T. HopcGEN 
San Gabriel, California 


The Conduct “of Site, By Le MUMFORD. 


York: “Harcourt, Brac Brace and ‘Company, 


pp. $5.00. 
i of 


This work completes the ambitious analysis 
our Western culture begun with Technics — 


and Civilization (1934) and continued with The 
Culture Cities (1938) _The Condition” 
of Man (1844). It develops the theses already — 
the previous works—that sci- 
ence and technology have brought our world 


to the edge of catastrophe; and that our culture 
has but three alternatives: : to perish ignomini-— 
ously as it deserves to do; to attempt to 
stabilize itself through ascism Russian 


deep and transformation. 


Slav ery, a 

-enoromus energies in doing useless things ‘that 
have meaning. The out is through 
religious _Tenewal, by prophets who are 


“whole men, ” based on faith in a pervasive — through a new religion, but he fails ‘to make 


teleology that unites man and the universe, 
cultivating human tenderness, sobriety, far- 
sightedness, timeliness in behavior, while 
avoiding mere moralism but encouraging the 
full expression of all h quman potentialities and 
emotional needs in a : 
a This all too brief epitome shows that this 
is a work of literature, not a contribution to © 
any known social science. It is the autobiography _ 
of a mind, the yearnings, hopes, reflections 
and ideals of a deeply thoughtful and warm 


‘ human being. It is a statement of his “utopia; 


ts evangel to a world that just now seems interpret. An 
badly in need of some way to renew its hopes _ 


Life ha has become for the ordinary man a mild 
a hectic, routinized buzz- -buzz, wasting 


belief that moral standards have “deteriorated 
owing to the spread of the rationality of sci- 
ence, the increasing acceptance of the relativity 

of ethical ideas, and the > separation of morals rals 


_ Lewis Mumiord, 


having won a among 


He may use words with 
or ambiguous meanings ; he may rely heavily oa 
is hunches, “insights,” and “intuitions” ; he 


may assert with dogmatic assurance what are 7 iS 


wishful thoughts; he is under no clear 
requirement to cite extensive ev idence. 
literature, each reader will appraise this work 
~ according to his own affects; but he will | be 
-a stolid clod who does not make many tuned 
responses. The average reader-will find passages" 
Rigel 

that vaguely move him because of their elo- 
even though they convey: 


articulate. Every reader will find of 
ae that convey no understanding; many will find — 
some that puzzle them; and no one will attain © 
clear "comprehension of Just the author 


_ Mumford demands a regeneration of life 
clear the basis therefor. For him the “God 
the immortality of orthodoxy are not ace 
ceptable. ‘conceive God as Creator ‘ ‘adds 
to the poeneet irrationalities of life’ (72); 
if God is loving * ‘he must be impotent”; but 
if omnipotent “he can scarcely be loving 
God.” “Rather he “the: symbol ‘of 
the emergent, coming at the very last. stage 
of all observable development” he ‘is 
the foundation of human existence; he is the 
pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 


by night that lead men onward in their journey 


toward the Promised Land.” (75) The reader 


There are two distinct aspects of every reli- -— 


and ‘Tecover the optimism of two generations gion, its theology and its moral code. 


It is a fervent preachment, marked 
places by strong overtones of Calvinism, else- 
where by reverberations from the romanticists 
and socialist utopians. of yesteryé ear. It is another 
addition to the growing literature of discon-— 
7 tent, disillusionment, and even alarm, exempli- — 
- fied by Philip W ylie, Jerome Frank, Leslie 
Paul, Sorokin, and Roderic Seidenberg and 
by the wide interest in the mystical 1 religious 


writings of Maritain, Niebuhr, Kierkegaard, and 


mystical experience for rituals of 
prayer, , sacrifice, and devotion; but these need 

‘ hav e no 10 specific ‘moral implication. Mumford 

seems to exclude the theological “basis, even 
though he flirts here and there with “the expe- 
rience of encountering God” (88-9), and re- 
sorts to mystical language in “many places. 
For the ‘most part he contends that God is 
‘making himself kn through the human epic 
will not be revealed fully until mankind 


theology is the basis for various” types 
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itself nearer to perfection, what- cut off from ond held ignorant of developments 
ever that is. In that case a glorified humanity in modern social science. 
might be. his God and his position might be _ Though social science today is comparable to 


‘Iti is all too common for - works of populariza- } 


tion such as this to be : skewered | on a slashing it comes about. If this seems fanciful, it should 


q 
| | in nt 


to Mr. 
called a 
Woman 


of the secular humanist, but his language pre- Darwinian biology it can, in his view, Therapy 
fal 
s too often n many things to many men. least provide us W ith tangible | if humble tech — the prac 
The author seems to be divided both emo- niques for the reduction of social tensions, 
tionally and intellectually between his attach- Chase's intention is above all communicative, which d 
ment to science and his deep yearning for not analytical or science- -building. ‘And in this: - sional, 1 1 
_ revelation of the road to a better world. Like _ he has succeeded to the point where it is possi- - most tic 
_ many others who have ‘recently been given a_ ble that | even a _ physical education major, who _ Therapy 
wide hearing, he implies that there is a wisdom “uses “Introductory Sociology” as a rest-pause, |  professio 
beyond science (58 et seq.), but at ‘same might find his work intelligible. It is thought 
time he realizes that no one knows just what ceivable that the septuagenarian— reverend to work 
it is. “Religion: ee? 2S body of intuitions doctors, who still favor sociology with occasional — and redu 
and: working ‘beliefs that of that attentions, might not find his writing too bur- ‘This n 
7 
"part of man’s nature and experience which 4 dened with difficult jargon. — ie Chase hi 
science we rejects.” (59) But how does one The most useful contribution of the volume . social sc 
“know that an intuition is true or a belief is certainly not its brief, somewhat half-hearted, | Bey 
"-pragmatically effective? Do not all theologians, __ statement about the roots of conflict. Instead = he 
> _ mnystics, and mediums “prove” their claims by the book’s contribution is to be found in its 7 which u 
purport to be scientific evidences? Unless spoken descriptions of a series of conflict- fuller ac 
one adhere firmly to the criteria of ‘scientific 4 deadening techniques, which are well known A _ ment sho 
method, there is no way to discriminate betw een -practici ng sociologists. Among the in instruments and the 
: o claimants to possession of the true inter- to which Chase turns his pen are, role-| -playing, ~ the inter 
pretation of “the impenetrable substratum of semantics, “buzz sessions’ ” (in connection with 
Bee: If one admits that artistic f feel- ‘whieh: an extended discussion of “technique 66” | eo Og 
ings, mystical e ecstacies, instinctive insights, and would have proved valuable), permissive leader | 
intuitive perceptions give access to a special ship, and newer conference methods. Sensibly 
of truth, then he must admit that the enough, Chase is fully aware that "people who 
worshipper has a lot of such knowledge. aren’t social scientists have also been developing hf 
It is true that man does not live by the bread techniques for mitigating social conflict. “His . is 
ectentific knowledge alone; indeed, it is too chapter | on “Conciliators and Arbitrators” is divided i 
true. When one contemplates the horrible things 4 brief account of these and reveals a practical 4 ome 
a > have done and still do in the names of _ ingenuity in human relations from which many | = methods 
_ their gods, their ideals, and their visions, one a college teacher might well borrow an idea for 7 Rot exact 
may well wish that mankind lived much more_ “class room use. ‘method 
than it does on a cereal diet of fact and objec- = Despite his pragmatist’s zeal for techniques = bee 
a contemplation. Nor is there any conflict and instruments, Chase’s liberal instinct is deep |G sone 
between such a religious humanism. enough so that he doesn’t wind up making cozy | ocla 
RANK the manipulators a and | power boys. If any- blindness 
Smith College thing, Roads to Agreement exudes an un | wo 
grounded faith that social science may, in the | tinuity: 
Roads to Agreement: Successful Methods ‘future, make “some of the things analyses, 
the Science of Human Relations. By Stu ART _ anticipated by writers with vivid imaginations | q the ne 
‘CHase. New Vouk: : Harper & Brothers, 1951. alike Brave New World and 1984—lose_ their cultish pe 
xiii, 250 pp. $2.7 3. SS ” Unfortunately, I cannot share this this, and 
verdict. ‘For far from: impeding “1984,” “social Roads 
“science might well be an agency through which 


some 


epigram. ’ They are then basted with petulance~ be remembered that the USSR was brought into social sci 
" by a smug elite whose motto seems to be: “It being by men who were close students of a _ 

i is better to be right than be read.” The « question — ££ century sociology, “scientific socialism. a z instru 
i of course is “better for whom?” Stuart Chase Surely there must be those who are chewing | <ovandven 
14 believes that it is ot better for the men and over the question of what | can be done witha | fraternity 
women, of a conflict-gutted society, milling modern, 20th century, social science. — Still rema 
around the edge of be apologies to George Bernard Shaw, and focussed 
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Reels 


to Agreement might 
? aalled a discussion of 


“What Every Intelligent — 


Woman Should Know About Scientific Social curately, he examines the research being” done 


} i Therapy.” Seen in this light it may ee lle 
the practitioner recognize that he has in- 
1S, entered into therapeutic relationships 
é, | which demand that he answer certain profes- 
sional, 1f not scientific, questions. Perhaps the 
Ge most ticklish of these is, “Knowledge (and — 
Therapy) for Whom?” In ‘short, as a practicing 
professional, the social scientist must give ‘coe 
thought to whether or r not he is indeed prepared 
to work for any any group, make anyone —“well,’ wa 
reduce conflicts in all situations. 
_ This may be another way of saying that what ‘ 
Chase has written about is the emergence of a 
social science movement in the United States. 
Unfortunately, though it may not have been his 
a | ti he tells us little of the social matrix » 
which urged this movement into action. 


ment should tell us about the role of government | 


| and the catalyzing effects of World War II, of © 


the intercultural agencies who have promoted — 
social science as a way of combating prejudice 


who, often with a torn and confused 
have used social science to find carrots 
and clubs; 
is a pity also that. Chase. only hints at 3 
a forms into which the movement has - 
"divided itself. We find, he writes, “some danger 
of cults forming,” but “cults and scientific 
methods have never mixed.” Of course, this is 
~ not e exactly accurate. Actually cults and scientific a 
|= have often “‘mixed,” though the results © 4 
have been frequently ‘unpalatable. It would be — 
_ in error to assume that the cultish organization 
of social science does not produce a doctrinaire 
- blindness and loss of communication with the 
outer world. It would also be a mistake, how- 
-ever, to forget that cultism can conduce to con 
tinuity in research and growth of cumulative 
analyses. But above all it would be unpardonable 
if the new groups did not r recognize their own 
cultish potentialities. Mr. Chase warns them of 
this, and ever so” nicely. 
Roads to Agreement might have provided 
some implicit and informal rating of working 
Social scientists, seen by a man looking at 
- them i in terms ns of broad public interests. It could | 
“be instructive for social : scientists to see. them- 
ng | Selves as others, who members of the 
| 


fraternity, see them. Such a project, though, 
his attention on ‘the "solid 


still remains to be done. For Chase has largely — 


_liberations is given. The last three pages are 


circumscribed , work which 
poured from the Lewinian watershed. More ac ac- 
at Michigan, M.LT., and Harvard. It is to be % 
hoped that | a second edition will seriously con-— 
sider some of the construction work which Cali-— 
fornia, Columbia, and ‘Yale Universities have 
also done upon the ‘ “Roads to Agreement. ~ 


The Unir ‘ersity of Buffalo 
‘Cultural Groups and Human Relations: ‘Twelve 
Lectures before the Conference on Educa- 
ti Problems of Special Cultural Groups a 
Held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, , August 18 to September 7, , 1949. By KARL 
W. BiceLow, et al. New “York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
_ University, 1951. 214 pp. $2. 00000 


| _ fuller account of the r new social science mov re Personality and Political Crisis: New ipa le 


tives from Social Science and Psychiatry for 
the Sti Study of War and Politics. Edited by 
ALFRED H. STANTON and Stewart E. 
Glencoe, 1 Ill.: The Free Press, 1951. 260 pp. 

These volumes: record “Series” of in 


“thinking to current At the ou 
set of a review of them, all of the usual cliches © 


about symposia could a and perhaps | should be 
introduced: the papers are uneven; some worry 
_ minor points; there is in all very little rein- 
orcement or progression in either collection. ; 
each them contains material of vital 
The Bigelow volume assembles twelve general 
lectures before a conference at Teachers College 
of some eighty educators from the British Com- 
monwealth and this country in 1949. UNESCO 
ideology is patent. . Presumably there was some © 
feedback from these addresses to study groups = 
which for a period of three weeks worked at 
topics on educational problems of special | 
tural groups. No summary of workgroup de- 


devoted to bread and butter testimonials, a 
-cheapening touch. As the volume stands, 
better conchasioa ‘could have been drawn 
Charles S. Johnson’s- closing v words to. his dis- 
-Cussion of Cultural Groups and International 
Problems, for here Johnson, catholic scholar in 
the Park tradition that he is, stated the thesis 
of “know about” and “familiar with” > as well as 
it has ever been phrased. 
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on “Race Attitudes and Education i in “South 7 old or so. One can wonder if the “same aon a | 
‘Africa. a.” These are balanced by two more ana- ~ methodological. problem isn 't the black beast — 
lytical ones: Alvin Zander’s “The Group Process of these basic personality structure studies, 
and Human Relations” and Gordon W. . Allport’s . Linton ‘discusses them here. It seems so logical — 


| Thorsten 

The b 
than 17,( 
ville and 
q Penitenti 
Seven sh 
‘ present p 
of short . 
tions and 
technique 
with the 


“Basic Principles for Improving | Human Re- 7 ‘to assume the generality of socialization norms — 
lations.” Zander orients and then details some © in small, culturly homogeneous societies. The — ) 
of the experimental work in group dynamics at - real test, as Linton specifies s, will follow ade- 
the Bethel laboratory. Allport builds his ma- quate sampling and measurement. | 
a _ terial around his dynamic theory of motivation — _ Parsons’ address on “Personality and Social 
so that the paper is a find for anyone struggling — Structure” gives ; one more evidence that the 
to lead students beyond de Gobineau, Mc-— time is ripe for a systematic caveat on role 
~ Dougall, and Freud. ‘He is admirably supported _ theory. It fits with Walter Coutu’s very recent 
by Muzafer Sherif, but Sherif, , like Allison Davis paper in this journal (16: 180-187) and with 


Machine 
Edmund deS. “Brunner, was saddled with S. S. Sargent’s paper in Rohwer and ‘Sherif’s ography 
one of those impossible commissions to review Social Psychology at the Crossroads to’ suggest. = 


contribution of a given academic field to convergence. But it is Lasswell’s lecture on With i 
intercultural relations. Davis once again rides “Propaganda and Mass Insecurity” which at 

the Warner teetertotter of caste and class. bring readers of the Stanton and Perry collection | took an a 
Given some months before the _Pfautz and to full attention. In it the thesis is developed - for predi 
_ Duncan challenge appeared in this journal that the use of propaganda is inimical to gen Fi | tems 


factors a 


(15:205-215), his paper may be one of the last within totalitarian states where ruling Illinois pi 
i in a prolific series which can proceed | to con- having monopolized it, , ultimately seek to super- - factors th 
clusions without detailing method. _—- cede its use by substituting the language of 4 met the 1 


_ The Stanton and Perry collection includes command and the catharsis of controlled “orgy for 


lectures sponsored by the ashington in rigid ceremonial observ, ances. the subcl: 
of Psychiatry in 1950. The editors note R 
that they were stenographically recorded, Oklahoma Agricultural 

only minor revision, and “thus they retain the and Mechanical College’ “A subela 

spirit of the spoken word.’ To use his own. 

this should at least leave David Riesman, 

spoke on “From Morality to Morale,” ‘Selection for Parole: A Manual of Parole Pre- oF 

indignant.” Three previously published diction. By Lioyvp E. New York: | 

papers by Harry Stack Sullivan, Renzo Sereno, Russell Sage 1951. 143 $300, 4941 

— Probation and Parole. By Davin New which the 

“pee cers—Haro d cott York: Columbia Univ Press, 1951. Vill, 5 to 
Ralph Linton, Otto Klineberg, and Riesman— 

pp. $3. 25. 3 per cent 

faced a question hour. The give and eae : Lien neutral pr 


faithfully reproduced, this giving an unusual |The in both of these is a 
turn to the collection. Riesman spoke twenty concern with the practical problems of making 
pages worth, answered twenty pages worth. parole and _ probation more effective in ral 
a _ The Levy paper is a curious one. Having — treatment of criminal offenders. Each seeks to | 
created assumed norms for German character- enlarge the area of general understanding and 
istics, he selected base group of twenty-one comprehension—in the one case of the tech- 
and an additional group of twenty-three male niques of prediction methods, in the other of 
Jewish Germans, chosen | general” for the general philosophy and practice of extra 
“variety” and compared their traits with his -_ institutional treatment—rather than attempting 
German norms. He also questioned thirteen extended presentation of facts or 
-mandatory-; -arrest Nazis, eight SS members, and from present practice or research. 
fourteen “run- -of-the-mill Nazis” for “valida-— Selection for Parole is a general report. on be 
tion of factors.” All this leads” eventually to development and use of prediction techniques 


"generalizations about anti-Nazis studied in parole selection in Illinois, prepared by Lloyd 


‘Most unf. 


prediction 
accuracy a 
‘hiteness 


— and Possibly anti-Nazis. Well, only fifteen years E. Ohlin, Research Sociologist and one of the | apelag 
have gone by since ‘Mildred Thurow in her men employed by that state as “sociologist- —_ isa 
Comal dissertation tried = actuary” to give technical advice and assistance Probatic 


a, 
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administrators stand out: Abdel Rahmen Ali of ches. from cases and the to the F 

Taha on “Economic and Political Aspects of similarly directed Lazarsfeld Robinson ‘paper Joseph 1 

— 

— 

q 

4 
‘Parole, 

— Analytic 

aspects 0: 

beyond th 

q should be 

to be the 

{ ‘table so fi 

q of mo 

Of items t 
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to the Parole Board. There is ‘Preface” by seeks to provide a rationale of present 
"Joseph D. Lohman, Chairman the Illinois in parole and probation “said (dust jacket blurb) 
Division of Corrections (Parole), and an “Intro- e to be “between the tear gas and tear duct phi- © 
duction’ (nine pages) | by Et Ernest W. Burgess and ‘losophies in the field.” The book | is a 
_ The book is based on ‘ bi A ess data on more ought to be good practice and thinking in the 
than 17,000 prisoners paroled from. Joliet-s State- field of extra-insiitutional treatment of crimi-— 
ville ‘and Menard Division of the Illinois’ State Written by a social worker who admits 
| Penitentiary System from 1925 to 1945.” (p.12) to a ‘ ‘case work point of view,” who has -*. 
Seven en short chapters tell the story of past and  advz (and disadvantage) of 17 years ex- 
4 present practice in Illinois and an equal number — perience in the New York parole service, it is 
short Appendices set up the Principal ir instruc- book intended primarily for social workers 
tions and definitions needed to make prediction in -penology and related fields. 
techniques effective—e.g. one appendix deals — As is often the case with books reflecting 
with the interesting subject of “Scoring by personal experience and direct contact with 
Machine Methods.” — There is a selected bibli- clients, most of the advice, illustrations, and 
- ography of about 40 titles and the book has an’ “general | theoretical orientation are of the — 4 
adequate index. _mon-sense” variety. Thus there is some discus- 


> 


information on each case covering sion of a wide variety of topics. including 


will | factors available since 1925, Dr. Ohlin under- ‘causation criminal type, , problems: of 

tion took ana analysis of the relev ance of each factor selection, rules and regulations, the use of 
ped | for prediction purposes. As a result, only 12, authority, old and new ways of helping, develop- _ 
factors were retained for use in the current ing skill in helping, law enforcement aspects o 
ites, : Illinois prediction tables. “In the remaining 15 "probation and panel, and so on |. Illustrations, a 
per- factors there were subclasses or items which ‘mostly case experience, are. used 


+ of ¥ met the rather strict statistical tests used as + heighten interest and to clinch a point rather | 
_ basis for retaining a factor.” (p. 53) Each of than as ‘ ‘proof” of assertions made. There is 


the subclasses for the 12 factors retained was “considerable shrewd recognition of n “negative: 
N then rated as to Direnggpeal it was favorable, _ factors in “good work” and in “being helpful” pt 
neutral, or unfavorable as a predictive item. as well as of the constant danger of over- 

| oo subclass was considered neutral if it failed “simplification and escape into verbal substitutes 
to measure up to the statistical standards neces- for hard- headed facts. 
Pree for. making effective distinctions between As a general explanation and interpretation 
ok: eee eheensets an and failures.” (p. 53) The net a present thinking in the practice of probation 
3.00. result yielded an experience table, based on and parole the book is well-written and down- 
_ | 4,941 cases paroled between 1940 and 1945, in _to-earth. It should be of value both inside and 
which there are 10 score groups ranging from outside the profession, though it seems likely 
viii, | “plus 5 to 10” as the most favorable with only | to be more useful to the average lay reader than 
[3 per cent violating parole, through the to the person seriously involved any profes 

neutral position to “minus 5 and | 6” as the sional sense. It represents a good journalistic 
most unfavorable with 75 per cent ‘Violating. effort in the fie field of social work. 


consideration 0 of the technical University of Minnesota 


aspects of prediction techniques is a matter & 
should be recorded, however, that this. appears Predicting “Adjustment in Marriage: A Com- 
to be the most carefully constructed prediction parison of a Dit vorced and a Happily 
table so far published and one that makes full Group. By Harvey J. Locke. York: 
use of modern statistical tests of the reliability Henry Holt and Company, 1951. xx, , 407 pp. a 


of items to be included. Further refinement of 50. 


prediction factors should increase prediction ‘This text is more than simply another ‘ 
_ accuracy and there is still a vast area of indefi-_ tory exercise.” It adds new knowledge to aa 
niteness which such developments should help understanding. Ps marital adjustme nt and m 
to systematic, scientific control. This adjustment. Using statistical material and 
book j isa valuable > step in that direction, = oy documentation, the author presents | al 
Probation Parole” by Davi 
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married and divorced groups deriving the has been more vigorously by some in limitatio 


same population . The added measure of control — dividuals, ‘universities, ¢ and foundations than ong. hoped t 

_ over factors impinging on marriage which comes _ studies. Nevertheless the need in this country 2 ints 
from s such a procedure is obvious. . Much time for professional area. - specialists—scholars with | less hig 
and care e have gone into : securing a representative _ + ; 


_ sample in each instance, which procedures are 
described in detail. The book outlines clearly 
the techniques for developing * marriage pre- systematic appraisal of present facilities for 
~ diction and for testing the ‘Statistical area study in twenty-eight American | universities, 
‘significance—by_ use of critical ratios—of deter- prepared | bya a charter member of the Committee 
minants of adjustment or maladjustment. __ on World Area Research of the SSRC, thus 
his evaluation of marital adjustment “merits” careful attention of all social scientists, 


a doctorate in a specific discipline who also 
have ‘special competence in a particular world 
area—continues to outrun the supply. This 


| more at 


a — 


PY: 


aor : maladjustment the author uses the criteria of -= especially those who advise students with 
“happiness judged an outsider” and respect to their professional careers. Sociologists 


4 divorce. Prospective readers should be warned in particular may find food for thought in their 
_ that happiness per se is a dangerous concept to s comparatively weak contribution thus | 


rely on because of its ‘subjective and highly far to area programs generally. Why, for in. 


elusive meanings among different individuals. stance, does it rank a ‘poor 9th in | 
Therefore the mere self- rating of “being happily representation among participating disciplines, 
_ married,” or the same judgment made by an with only 10 out of 375 scholars? And why mo At . Sociol 
be taken cautiously and tenta- more than 20 graduate students in sociology this unu 
tively. The state of being happily married must — (out of 824 from all fields) elected to ‘Pursue the prob 
first be correlated with, and interpreted in terms such” work? Does this indicate sociology’s in- the large 
of the couple’s mutual behavior with respect to » difference toward becoming a universal science? | Pendent 
agreements and disagreements, personality traits, _ Or are sociologists as a class unwilling to extend } 
sociability, — adaptability, sharing of common their apprenticeship by the added year or two | 
interests, etc. Even though the author uses the required to gain | background knowledge of an 
subjective criterion ‘of happiness for marital ~ area, learn one of its major languages, and 
adjustment, he determines the degree of adjust- undertake field research therein? How we react 
_ment by measurements, evaluation, and inter- — to this challenge could have important effects 
pretation of the overt behavior of married” on the future development of our discipline. 
"persons _ By the spring of this year nineteen universi- 
_ Although the text is chiefly a statistical report ties had organized a total of 29 Integrated Area 
and interpretation, i it is written in a readable Programs at the graduate level, programs spe 
which will be appreciated by those not cifically designed to coordinate e special knowl 

xi 

conversant with | the terminology technical edge from many fields | 


= 


- Statistics, sociology, and psychology. It should © understanding of the society and culture of an “upon il 
“be useful: to persons who attempt counselling area. At least 375 faculty members representing | of transp 
in marital adjustment—aministers, social workers, not less than thirteen disciplines were partic- | ground, | 


physicians, teachers, etc. Its findings provide pating ‘in them ; ; and they had enrolled 669 
such persons s with an authoritative source a students as candidates for higher degrees. It is | members 
scientific fact, which is a sturdier basis for ee consensus of directors of these LA.P.’s ; 

counselling than opinion and— common “sense. ‘that they | ‘can accommodate nearly double the 

The book should also prove to be a valuable present number of students without ‘straining | 


supremac 
to the sta 


on 
“reference for students in college classes who ~ current resources; and Professor Bennett con- eae 
‘seek more specific knowledge of factors that aid - cludes that, in terms of national and academic On the 
or hinder —, in marriage. we aia fourfold i increase in faculty specialists “native. te 
rigidly this report bows. to its ‘title my in some 1 
Area ‘Studies in merican — Universities. By” be judged from | the fact that the only inkling selves be 
ie ENDELL C. BENNETT. _New York: ‘Social — it contains of foreign interest or competence in class, the 
Science Research Council, anal 1951. ‘x, 82 ~ similar research and training is contained i in the an urban 
$1. 00. suggestion of a rotation plan which would bring black pea 
Of Mf all postwar interdiscipli- “foreign students distinguished fore In the fie 


merican institutions.’ 
nary ‘cooperation the social sciences none to... [An Ji si 
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read into’ this a ‘negation of own but they were 
Tess highly systematized but nevertheless in- x the native techniques of labor and production — 


- yaluable area research and planning. The SSRC : and Africa was developed economically “ 


could perform another useful service by prepar- 
ing a similar inv entory of area studies abroad. — 


com 
= at the lev el. 
STEPHEN W. REED 
‘Freedom a and Authority in French West Africa. 


1950. vii, 152 


ford Univ ersity: Press, 


this unusually complete sincere 1 review of 
the problems raised by modern colonization in 
the largest and one of the lesser” known de- 


feud between -“associationists” 


7 Sociologists v will be grateful to the author for _ constructed around the 48,000 0 village headmen 


‘mandants and other European administrators, 


‘with a 
lack of understanding amounting to oppression.” 
That is how the agrarian — became the 


gories into which “Political experts: “want. to 
enclose the future of the continent. The old 
and “assimila- 
tionists” loses significance when it is realized that 


_ Africa has reacted to Europe and that nothing 
By Ropert DetavicnetTe. New York: 


intrinsically nz native. Proper leadership 


with the | help of “provident societies” and 
operative marketing, leaving the 2 ,200 senior — 
chiefs aside. With regard to the 118 com-— 


‘the author shows ay awareness s of the authoritarian 


Our attention is first directed to the com-— 
mandant, a man who, spite of the editor’s 
reluctance to translate his’ title into English, 
will look familiar to those who have visited © 


Tong” for a ‘Satisfactory “definition “of 
colonial leadership, he in a 


and “Native Territories” te 

both him fear him, without quite 
the ‘unique character of his 
position. 
The “colonial society” consists of 
upon whom lies the big, if not the hopeless task 
of transplanting Western culture into African 
- ground. But this group is by no means repre- 
sentative of the ‘Western world. Almost all its 
members belong to middle-class families, whose 
| Supremacy it in the colonial sphere is traced back 
to the start of contemporary colonization about 
one century ag’, in the golden age of the 


s remembered that the author’s idea 
probably was better expressed in the simple 
French title “Service Africain,” rather than 
the | English title of h his book. 
Public. Health and Demography in the Far East: a 
of a Surv ey Trip, Sept. 13-Dec. 
1948. By MarsHAt C. BAtrour, Roser F. 
_ Evans, FRANK W. NoresTEIN, and IRENE 
TAEUBER. New York: The Rockefeller Foun- 


the other side of the fence stand the Public Health Demography ‘in the Far 
f “native territories.’ ” The a author stresses the fact © ‘East i is mainly the report of the four authors on 


that native Africa knew ‘nothing of urban life. (a survey trip to the Far East in 1948 under > 
Europeans may dream of leading an idyllic life > the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, but iu 
in some unspoiled continent but as they them- it i is supplemented with statistical data a available — 
selves belong to an essentially urban middle in the United States and leavened with the in- 
ce | class, the colonial society inevitably grew up as — “sight gained by many years of research in the ~ 
nthe | an urban community unable to understand the ‘fields of public health, social science, and demog- . 
bring black peasant. The biggest mistakes were mare raphy. As stated in introduction, the 
reign the field of labor. The Europeans" remained pose of the trip was a “general appraisal of the 
Such 


tolerant toward many, aspects of native culture, population problems of the region; assessment 
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interested in population problems, and an ex- 
cm 

ploration with serious students in each country | 
of feasible approaches to solutions.” 
countries visited were Korea, 
China, Taiwan, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 
A One chapter is devoted to each of these coun- 
tries, ‘summarizing its demographic evolution, 
_ present position, and possible outlook for the 
future. A final chapter presents the tent tative 
conclusions of the trav ellers and outlines their 

joint: position on possible approaches to the 
+4 solution | of s ome of the problems they found. 
_ For the convenience of the reader, the text is 
interlarded with interesting pictures, maps, and 

is clear that all six of these 
countries are faced with problems of increasing — 


- potential. In part of the region, the demographic 
~ consequences of a colonial policy that lowered 
death rates and ignored fertility are already 
apparent in high ratios of population 
sources. . Japan, with the sudden termination 
of expansionism and the repatriation of | millions 


with h something of of a headstart 
toward solutions. W hat v was observ ed in China — 

_ and Korea in 1948 is of course somewhat off ‘the 

“mark by now, but whateve er the outcomes in the. 
sphere, there will still be problems of 
dev elopment if levels of lining are to be raised. 

In the concluding chapter, 

face honestly the question: of whether production 

can be ‘expanded rapidly enough to raise levels’ 

of living. They are pardonably uncertain 

what the future will bring, but point out 
that “the East, unlike the W est, cannot afford 
await the automatic processes of social 
_ change, incident to urbanization and industriali- 


efficient system of population replacement.” 


‘a demographic one and | emphasize that needed 


logical, governmental, economic, ‘social, and 
4 efforts from without are likely to be ineffectual, 
and w isely note that “indigenous responsibility 
for constructive effort is essential.” They recog- 
the difficulties in the way of progress, 
attributing them to a current general political 
_ instability, the probable slowness in- 


e 


aT 
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of the information ay 
‘cussion with, and evaluation of, the people inertia that inhibits rapid change, and, finally, 


_ numbers in the context of a dubious economic | 


- of Japanese to the home. islands, i is ina similar 


coordinating population trends” and economic general dissatisfaction as the main factors which 


the four experts. 


points of view who have been to the Soviet 
zation, in order to complete its transition to an country” 


They avoid stating that the problem is entirely appraisal.” ” And since he tries to be fair to the 


dev elopment in these areas is many-sided, re- — 
‘quiring a concerted approach from the techno- discussing the “positive” 


a educational points of view. They are aware that — a challenge to the rest of the world. ” Among 


| 


‘dustrializing and urbanizing process, the cultural 


been kn 


men. . 

_ the absence of a “practical contraceptive” with “We co 
Ww hich to attack the problem of high fertility j in the effor 
the tural and peasant populations. of such 
K. Dirwatr and Hope T. people o 

Statistical Office of to under 
The Sov viet State and Its Inception. By Hany present 
a New York: Philosophical Library, 1950, — 
‘i. 448 pp. $6.00. policies, 

The Foreword of this work states that ‘it | the exist 
‘contains “a general sociological appraisal of | tends to 
what has taken place” in the Soviet Union and - himself s 
also study | of ‘the social philosophy when he 
lying” the Bolshevik movement. The book is - often fa 
divided into two main parts; one dealing with - but he do 
the background the Bolshevik revolution, of this 
the other with events since the revolution, _ mytholog 
The background material, consisting of a surv well 
of Russia’s geography, history, government, re | = v 
ligion, and economic "structure, attempts to tradiction 
explain rise of revolutionary doctrines a A “str 
-Cazarist Russia. The second part deals with the | problem t 
formation of the Soviet. ‘State, its economic national) 
organization, political structure, educational and | author to 
cultural act activities, social welfare measures, atti structure, 
toward religion, and international outlook. | of ruling 
in the first Part of the book the author tends ideology : 

to . emphasize pov overty, an oppressive regime, e, and have beet 
tions betv 

led to the revolution. He tends to stress the ing clique 
disintegrating agencies while almost disregard- power, inc 
ing the integrating trends. In the second | part, | 
on the other hand, the author makes a an effort Utopias a 
to weigh the “positiv e” versus the “negative” Masses ar 
aspects | of the Soviet system. But since the book | Iti is to t 
has been based ‘mainly on ‘secondary sources approache 


and on “opinions of persons holding different | Society as 
in the pr 
of any soc 
only as fi 


which they 


i. vi), the author shows a great 
— deal of uncertainty in his “general sociological 


_ builders of the new society and to give them the 
benefit of the doubt he makes some errors when 
aspects of the Soviet 
regime w rhich, according to the other “offer 


Religion a 


these, he includes “Whole-hearted efforts put 
Religion 


forth there to make the life of the masses more 


tolerable, with Jarger measure of prosperity 
among them, , with a broader sharing of the 
om afforded by nature or produced by human i Theoreti 


_ exertion to abolish or to eliminate what have | 


EI 
| 
— 
— 
- 
Human 
ae = 4 Uni 
nited 
n 
since the 


— 


"men. . "408) 1 rhe author further states: the 
“We could not be otherwise than duction to present the 
efforts of the Soviet state to have education ingenious suggestion this neglect of a 
of such wide ‘range and effectiveness, and its — significant field is due not so much to the 
- people of such enlightenment, as to enable them — secularism of the times as to the fact that our 
to understand and appreciate the various factors contemporary analy sts nasters of the slide 
‘underlying within socialized living, and to” fit rule and the contingency coefficient,” ’ may be 
‘em to face intelligently. the problems of a finding it difficult to understand religion. 
present and future society. (p. 409) Professor Goode resolutely engages the sub- 
"same praise the author has fe Soviet minority - ject. He develops a theory of the social role of 
policies, its scientific research program, its religion, and then examines it by detailed struc- 
program, etc. Accumulating evidence on functional of five quite 
the existing the Soviet society — 


but he does not give us a sociological meaning, ‘encourages favorable to these 
of this wide discrepancy between Bolshevik — values. A completely utilitarian attitude on 4 

mythology and Soviet reality. He is nevertheless _ part: ‘of group members. “might lead to social © 
_ well aware of the trend of events in the Soviet chaos, but religion by its subtle and significant — 


society which tend its ‘internal con- other institutions draws 


tradictions. elements and the members of society 
ot A “structural- I-functional” approach to this together. His thesis is not exclusive. He does not _ 
problem together with a study of external (inter- imply that religion always accomplishes its uni-- 
national) pressures would have enor fying role, nor that it | does only this; and he 
author to identify the interplay of Soviet social does not ‘suppose that religion may be studied 


atti- ‘| structure, personality dev elopment, | circulation — only from this functional | point of view. 


look. of ruling elites and “cliques, and Bolshevik patient accumulation of detail about the 
tends | and practice. In such way it would five ‘primitive. societies, with 1 liberal passages 
,and | have been possible to point out the interrela- — from W arner, Fortune, Firth, Dene, Hersko- 
vhich between the imperatives | of Bolshevik rul-— -vits, and ethnographers, bound, as 
s the | ing cliques seeking to perpetuate themselves in Goode recognizes, to make tedious reading. “He 
gard- | power, increasing regimentation, privations, Rus- - feels that he must present all his “materials, so) 
part, 4 - sification and militarization, and professed lofty that nothing will be suppressed or taken :. 
effort | Utopias aimed to gain the confidence of the granted i in testing his theory. It is inevitable 
tive” masses to sustain their dwindling: morale. however, that a student will feel inclined to 
book a is to. the credit of the author that he has” _ liberally in the six chapters that form the core 
urces approached the study of the Russian and Soviet of the monograph. 
erent | society a as a wh vhole and asa historical continuum | = It ‘may be disappointing to Professor ‘Goode 7 
oviet in the process of change, since in the study to be praised for his theoretical chapters and | 
great | of any society the fragments can be understood then to be told that the bulk of his book is” 


gical _ only as functioning parts of larger units into _ wearisome. Certainly any scholar whose interests. 


o the which they are integrated. in the Tegion: where sociology and cultural 
nthe ToMAsIC anthropology merge will find in the four chap- 
when | = Resources Research Institute, — ters on theory and the two appendices shrewd 

| i cussion of theoretical issues. Here is an alter- 


, Religion ‘among t. the Primitives. The Web of of native 1 method to the systematic and ‘Statistical | 

md Sex, Economics, Politics. By treatment of cross-cultural materials. Although 
, 

Goove. Glencoe, “Illinois: The Goode’s thesis resembles that of several earlier 


Press, 1951. pp. $5. 00. authors, and although 150 pages of raw materials" 


United States Air Force Air University sis, trenchant criticism, and cogent dis- 4 


constitute a deterrent, a thoughtful student 


Theoretical studies of religion have rare should welcome t this ‘important contribution to 
e 
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th that a ‘respect mother ‘tongue however, with ‘that found 
would aid the cause of a science of society? ; in the: associated comparative studies, it is, 
For scholars who have “communication as one say ry the least, formidable. "Moreover, to 
of no of study, it seems amazing that 


to ignore W profound cons concerning 
the cultural effect of ‘ 


coins such unnecessary and annoying adjectives 
“groupal” and ‘ 

_intereste 


: the spelling of a word within a few pages _ rationalism meant rational mastery of the world. 
(focused-focussed, though- -tho), uses such a 
_ figure as “tested on the broader statistical can- 


word “typological” has probably gained 


_ such currency among sociologists that it would more than a tool of his God; in this he sought 
be futile to suggest that its users consult the 
for the meaning of that word. do, he was a useful instrument for rationally 
only assume that, since there are 36 typo-— transforming and mastering the world.” 248) 
graphical errors in the bibliography and still Also, though the believer in a ‘ ‘cause” may 


in the notes, these sections were ‘not : transform the world, he ‘may ‘not anticipate 
_ proof- read. The notes, some of which are quite 


‘valuable, are lost in the back of the book, where — 
are difficult to consult. 


James a 


about; as WwW sums up the capitalistic 
sults ‘of the Puritan inner- weltliche Askese, 
“this happened merely because nothing was 
further from the conscious Puritan position,” 
Despite his protestations the contrary, 
Confucianism and _Weber’s work aims to do more than illuminate, 
the nature of Western culture. scope is 
no less than that of a philosophy of history. — 
_methodological importance of Weber's 
wip Wal _ Studies in the sociology o of religion taken as 
— Almost thirty years after its a appearance in a whole lies partly in its” masterly use of the 
‘the Gesammelte Aufsdtze fiir Religionssoziol- — ‘comparative | historical method—a research tool 
ogie, an English translation of Max Weber’s. _ too often neglected by the sociologist. Equally 
sociological analysis of Chinese religion has ap- - important is its insistence that historical enti- 
peared. Because most American readers shy ties in a -determinants, one of 
away from the somewhat formidable task of — the other. Thus whiie The Religion of China 
if coping with Weber’s , German prose, Professor — is oriented toward proving | the thesis that the 
Gerth has made an important contribution to — spirit of capitalism is fostered or inhibited 
the of the social sciences by in a culture accor ording to the religious ethic 
his lucid translation. For The Religion of China | found therein, substantial evidence 3 is presented 
is _ historically substantively a “significant to show that the character of this ethic itself 
_ book. is conditioned by political and economic reali- 
It was unfortunate that ‘Weber’ Ss ‘Protestant — ties. For example, the point is frequently made 
| Ethic and the Spirit of “Capitalism s should have that prophetism, upon which the develo: pment 
appeared in English twenty years before its ‘of a transcendental ethic in no small measure 
companion- pieces, of which the present volume depends, was inhibited in China by the masters 
an important member. ‘Neither the full of a patrimonial economy. Thus Weber is. 
—— nor the whole import of Weber’s fa- forced to the conclusion | that | history is the 
“Religion and Capitalism” thesis can of the interaction between “political and 
appreciated without reference to his compara- economic destinies” and a cultural “mentality” 
- studies of the ethos of the principal world — which possesses its ‘own ‘autonomous laws, 


and Lee University 7 


The Religion of ‘China: 
ois? Max WEBER. (Translated an 
edited by Hans H. GertH. 
“Reis: The Free Press, 1951. x PP. $4.50. 


point out that historical evidence shows that 
other than “Protestant ethic” 


‘striving for a trans. 
“actional,” mistakes “ “dis- cendental goal.” “Confucian rationalism meant 
d” for “uninterested” (Davis), varies rational adjustment to the world; Puritan 


. The (Confucian) ‘ ‘princely’ ‘man was an | 


aesthetic value; he was not a tool of a god, 


Vass” (Davis again, and the spelling his own)? — But the true Christian, the other-wordly and | _ 
_ inner-worldly asceticist, wished to be nothing :| 


his dignity. Since this is what he wished to | 


or control the form of the change he brings 


religions. The evidence presented in the Prot- _— Perhaps the most valuable part of the st | f 
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po erat 
that | of the Literati to that of the masses. In these bat Ce Ag 
and | the analysis seine Wirkung; Eine Untersuchung zur Re- 
n” ically trained reader, however, will regret that 
d ligionssoziologie und politischen Ethik. By W. 
‘the editor did not add a few notes to give” “Mimumann. Tiibingen: Verlag J. 
rans- him some guidance through a sometimes bafiting 8 


Mohr (Paul ‘Siebeck) 1950. viii, 298 


set of references to events and personages in 


neant 
| ancient and medieval history of China. 8. 
orld, ‘The actual description of ‘Chinese religion b book i is composed of well-arranged parts: 
S$ an contains numerous suggestive remarks which Gandhi’s s_ historical background, a 
‘god, sociologist interested in the study of biography; the Indian revolution; his relation 
a -ligion and cultural dynamics will wish = methods 
thing | to weigh. Among these are the following: (1 including a detailed study of his non-coopera- 
yught | The “unshaken order of internal political and tion and civil disobedience) ; his political ethics : 
d to social life” in China predisposed Chinese re- 7 (viewed from Max Weber’s approach to this 7: a 
nally | — ligious concepts toward an impersonal, ‘abstract problem), his. view of the problem of | society, 
248) | character, while the turbulent history of the and his role as a causative factor. 
may Middle East tended to shape the concepts of © __Mihlmann, now professor at the Univesity 
ipate - the nature of gods such as Yahweh in the form of } Mainz, is one of the few (some 28) sociol- a 
rings of personal, ethical beings. (pp. 20-32) (2) ogists who, , according to Kiirschners- Gelehr- 
re The consolidation of China from the \ Warring tenkalender, 1950, are left in Germany. ‘Still 
hese, | States into a “world empire” was associated in his” forties, he may” yet become one of 
was ith the development of a stifling orthodoxy | the leading exponents of the rather scattered a 
ion.” | among the Literati hitherto had down effort postwar Germany. His 4 
rary, ~ both originality and marked differences of opin- — study of Gandhi dates back at least to 1936 =f 
inate ion; hence, “power monopoly prostrates .. When he devoted a section to the ‘Indian leader — 
De is the impulse toward rationalization. ” (pp. 62, in his Rassen- und Vélkerkunde. _ Assimilation, 
ry. (3) The idiographic, pictorial integration, Umvolkung and Volkwerdung 
sber’s of the Chinese written language has inhibited (transmutation and evolution of a nation) have 
nN as the development of the speech-borne qualities — been his main theoretical interests in previous | 
f the of logic and dialectic in Chinese culture. (p. "publications. It was probably here that he got - | 
tool ff.) (4) The of the sociological s setting for the book on Gandhi. 
ually ethic ‘determine its orientation —vis-¢ a-vis For the central issue is Gandhi’s significance | 
enti- change; because Confucianism grew out of a as a causative factor in the emergence of India - 
1e of ‘magical context it was traditionalist, while be as 
Chins In his study of Gandhi, Mibh 
cause Puritanism was based upon the premise his study o andhi, Muhlimann uses an 
t the | of a a holy | God who judges a wicked world, = interesting combination of biographical method ., 
bited | Was oriented 1 toward ref reform and progress. “(p. : (as refined by W. ‘Dilthey) and of ethnology. — 
ethic 240) These examples m: may suffice to illustrate He shows the interaction of 
ented the breadth and originality of Weber’s analysis. of different social areas—England, South Africa, 7 
itself | As to the ; adequacy of hie description of the -‘India—within Gandhi’s personality development _ 
| situation of Chinese religion, the which made him the unique integrating factor 
made 


sinologist is not _ competent to judge. He can 
however, , testify that the volume abundantly 
“enriches his appreciation of Chinese culture. 


it helps him appreciate the grounds for 
devoted special emphasis to the causative fac- 
_ the explanation a Chinese gave to an American tor(s) released by Gandhi. How did this man 
who asked why a funeral he saw successively — gain his following among both the masses and 
included Confucian, Taoist, Buddhist, the elites? The author shows that the Ideal 
Christian ceren ruonies: “Well, the women dike faktoren are by no means weaker than ‘the 
it that way. And after all, the ceremonies might 


in modern Indian history. Since the sociology | 
of religion is perhaps” an especially sensitive 
field i in which to apply concepts of social causa- 
tion, it is to Miihlmann’s credit that he has 
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‘Throughout the book much attention is given = international circumstances which shaped 
to the caste system. It was despised by Gandhi the Party’s development and affected its 


in its details and sub-divisions, but not as a strength and position in the Chinese revo. | 
4 general idea. In the light of our own (so tionary scene. a of Ma 
‘mostly European) problem of increasing Within the limits he has for himself, 
mosities against the given social stratification, Mr. Schwartz has worked painstakingly through 

it is stimulating to read Miihlmann’s analysis much of the essential available documentation 

and m 
of the gradual breakdown of the Indian caste to reach his conclusion on that “the political  Perh 


_ system owing to the intteation of the Western — _ Strategy of Mao Tse- tung was not planned in = 
_ concept of progress into Indian thought. Mihl- advance in Moscow, and even ran counter to | 
mann is no servile ‘ “admirer” of the Mahatma. orthodoxy . at the time this 
_ Unlike many contemporaries, he bows neither = was first crystallized; that it was 5 aly 
to the argument that Christian ethics and Chris- 
tian history were inconsistent, nor to the damna- Moscow to provide a facade of 
tion of technology. this” new experience.” ” (p. 5) The basic | 
‘The main sources of the book are feature e of this Maoist ‘strategy, Mr. Schwartz 
own published works and s statements. . The au- concludes, “involves the imposition of a polit- 
thor uses a great ‘number of quotations which ical party organized i in accordance with Leninist. 
pertinent not only to Gandhi’s role as principles coe onto a peasant base,” 
religious s and political leader, but to his reali- 189) 
zation of these roles. The book provides there- _ - There is perhaps s some question of the origin wey 
2 - fore a collection of material not easily accessible of Mao’s “heretical” strategy and the part the 
elsewhere. Without claim of completeness, there played in its dev elopment. Mr. 
is a bibliography of 15 pages and an index. Schwartz has demonstrated convincingly that | 
‘Since Nehru and his political reasoning “the Comintern did not propose nor approve the | 
— also treated, the book commands a rather timely "strategy pursued by Mao at the time he adopted 
‘Designed for : a broader readership, however, - main features of this. strategy were largely the 
the book i written, especially in the first product of Mao’s genius, as Mr. Schwartz seems 
chapters, in a somewhat journalistic style. The suggest. (pp. ff.) interpretation 
author uses an elementary sociological termi- appears to be the result of relying for the 
"nology, but this respect for the less sophisticated most part on Party documents, which do not 
_ reader (with whom German publishers, also, _ make clear that the chief elements of Mao’ or 
Must reckon) detracts little from the s scholarly Strategy, if ‘not their theoretical justification, 


leave it 


—-value of the book. Nevertheless, it must be had previously appeared, ready for s ubsequent | — 


of the 


_ noted that the author’s fast-moving style | leads | _ adaptation and re-use. marized 
occasional conclusions which lack the cau- Moscow had already planted ‘several seeds 
the App 
tiousness becoming to "the sociologist of “of | heresy” in the strategic or operational field | main t 
-Teligion. For instance, it had minimized the organic | silt 
SCHOECK connection between party and class when it y 
Fairmont State College sponsored, recognized, and made use of a “What 
Chinese Communist Party which obviously had | 
_ very weak class connections. Furthermore, the P 


3 its rami: 
Despite 


_ Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao. By ‘importance of the peasantry to the Party wa 


Benjamin I. ScHwartz. Cambridge, Mass.: "foreshadowed in the peasant program | mappet 


Press, (1951. 258 pp. out for the Party and and the Kuomintang the tion put 
This is a detailed study of tone of lessons of the Russian a 


the development: of the Chinese Communist experiments with the Kuomintang seem cleat. 
Party “in terms of its doctrinal frame of refer- The imposition of a Leninist- type party organi- 
ence and its internal political relations” from zation on the Kuomintang demonstrated that 
‘its inception to the end of 1933, when Mao’s_ a centralized party apparatus, irrespective 0! of 
leading position in the Party apparently was 4 the character of its class support, was an effec 
assured, It does not attempt. to deal , except tive instrument for obtaining power in China; 
“ incidentally, with the economic and political ‘that given military forces, a base of operations, 


conditions, the social and cultural factors, and- and a revolutionary program, such a Party i 
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“could ‘successfully with its domestic -shevism currently extent i in the literature. 
sivas. Thus, except for the virtually exclusive is here that Mead treates fundamental Bol- —- 
‘reliance on the peasantry, the chief elements _ shevik beliefs and assumptions about leadership, — 
of Mao’s strategy had already made theiz ap- loyalty, guilt, truth, and human nature. In 4 
‘pearance in China under the aegis of the Comin- __ subsequent chapters there are somewhat less 
tern. Mao's genius was fit these together impressive | but generally excellent discussions 
official role models for different levels of leader- 
Perhaps Mr. Schwartz have explored Ship, and of official assumptions concerning the 
fully the role of Comintern agents in motivation of leaders and followers with special 
_ intra-party struggles and the development of emphasis on the traits which Soviet pedagogy — 
a policy and theory. One can also wish that the seeks to inculcate children. 
~ author had given some detailed considerations The second element in the design, dealing 
to the place of nationalism and “remnants of with “traditional Russian character structure” 
‘Sun Yat-senist ideology” — -the latter condemned with particular reference to the expectations of 


oy the Sixth Congress of the (Comintern, 1928—-_ the rank and file of the population vis- “a vis 


to say that “this is. an an excellent book: deed, the systematic statement on “traditional 
solid, pioneer study, and the most useful and Russian character is restricted about 
reliable guide we have in a difficult and much ‘pages, and the additional material on this sub- 
neglected field. Without doubt it will enrich and ject is rather haphazardly introduced at scat-— 
Dig its 1 mark on. studies of Chinese Commu- tered points throughout the text. The summary 
nism for years ‘to come. = of Russian character follows in main 
Joun: M. outline the familiar points made by ¢ Geoffrey 
Yale Gorer, and shows considerable congruence with» 
the hypotheses of Dr. Henry Dicks. Although 
very little is said about the etiology of ‘this 
‘Soviet Attitudes toward Authority: An Inter- "specific character, the conservatively and ably 
disciplinary Approach to Problems of Soviet stated general discussion of national character 
ie Character. By Marcaret Mean. New York: with which the book opens reveals a heavy | em- 
_ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 148 phasis on the influence of broad institutional 


$4.00. cultural: factors in character formation. 

This. volume presents the findings of a re- Direct mention of Gorer’s swaddling hypothesis 

id search team for “Studies Soviet Culture” is notably absent. 
“sponsored by the Rand Corporation. The work W hatever description: is given “of traditional — 
of the individua ual researchers: is briefly sum- Russian” character is stated in such general 

J ‘marized in a series of abstracts appearing in terms’ that it is exceedingly difficult to com- 

a Bch Appendix, but Dr. Mead alone wrote the plete the research design by juxtaposing Bol- . < ; 
main text and explicitly accepts ; sole r Tespon-— _shevik authority patterns and the expectations 
sibility for its “theoretical phrasing.” The task of the population in order to measure their 
set for this eck is to answer the question: congruence, and | hence e obtain some 2 assessment — 
“What is the nature of the hold which theo the Soviet system’s . strengths and weaknesses t 

in this respect. For example, the Proposition — 
s ramifications . . . has on the population?” ‘that Bolshevik character, at least ‘ ideal,” 
Despite many virtues the is distinctive variant on traditional — 
Russian character is never adequately estab- 
tion put to the material, this may be at- lished. Indeed, the very materials presented 
_ tributed to the failure to execute the -Tesearch by Mead could be used for a cogent argument — : 
design which apparently underlay the study. of the opposite position. Furthermore, 
rz One part of that design, involving analysis juxtapositions of the two_ “character” systems — 


of Bolshevik character with: special em phasis; as are made, generally seem inadequate and in 
on the authority patterns manifested by Soviet ; some instances quite strained. Thus Stalin’s 


4g leaders , is 1 well filled in. Indeed the main 7 method of “unmasking” former Bolshevik lead- 
“chapter. of the book on “The: Soviet System ers and ‘condemning them as wreckers and 
of Aut hority” represents what is for its size enemies is _ partly explained by invoking the =a 


Pethaps one of the most incisive analyses 0 of Bolshevik as sumption that every human being 
the “ide ideal” and the the operating: of wholly good and wholly bad; and 
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this assumption in as one East during the Old period. At the 
which i is “grounded in traditional Russian char- when data were collated virtually 
acter and complements political practice systematic attempts had been made to deal 
neatly.” Whether or not any such an assumption with problems of child training and develop. 
SS grounded in traditional Russian character is ment in non-western societies, with the excep. 
known to me. But extensive experience tion of Dudley Kidd’s work among the Kafir 
with: former Soviet citizens leaves no doubt children of South Africa (1906). During and 
that whatever their characterological predispo- after that period the author studied with sev. 
sitions, the Soviet Russian population reacted eral British social anthropologists, first Wester. 
with confusion, disbelief, and cynicism on a marck and later with Malinowski and Firth, 
vast scale to the ‘Stalinist practice | of branding ~ to mention a few. She also became conversant 
as absolute traitors those who but short days with the work of Margaret Mead and with 
before were hailed as loyal cohorts of Stalin. Franz Boas’ “directives concerning the signifi- 
A similar criticism may be made of Mead’s cance of personality-culture relationships. _ 


accusto 
way of 
where s 


the frec 


stated assumption that the acceptance by Rus- _ Despite the lack of indication of further ( 


sians of diffuse, terroristic police methods will _ influences” from work in this field there ra 
be different from its acceptance in other soci- nevertheless a wealth of material ranging widely 
eties because of a characteristic Russian tend- over important problems. These include atti. 
ency to equate -treasonable thoughts tudes toward multiple births, matrices of sociali- 
treasonable gation, nursing, indulgence and preparation for 

Such examples: could be multiplied, and the responsibility, life crises through puberty (Vol, 
list of deficiencies extended to other areas such — I); infant and child mortality, motivations for 
as the questionable use made of materials from bearing children, sibling relationships (duties, 
the purge trials. Nevertheless, these difficulties privileges, responsibilities), household arrange 
_ should not be permitted to distract attention “ments, and relationship of parent-c -child ties to. 
from the signal contribution Dr. Mead has made _ the “larger effective kinship group (Vol. - II). 

in sketching the authority patterns of the _ Throughout the e text the author skillfully weaves. 

_ Bolshevik leaders, nor from her extremely in- — ‘case materials and observations upon which i ine 
sighful exploration of the probable impact of ferences are based, although the “typicality” 
Soviet social reality on youths whose character of “these in a statistical sense, is 


was formed in the Russian family the ‘often not 


Grangqvist tantalizes the reader with many 
INKELES brief references to factors of theoretical impor- 


Harvard University ‘tance in personality formation without further 
elucidation . For example, relationships between 


Birth and Childhood emo among the Arabs: ape siblings are said to be marked theoretically by 
- lasting love and affection, and ar are cemented 


ms mone illage in Palestine. tt “that a child 


Homa GRANQVIST. Copenhagen: younger brothers and sisters and his hate and 

‘companion a ‘welcome analysis is undertaken of the dynamics of 

addition | ‘to the author’s earlier publication on - sibling rivalry—the forms it takes, its intensity 

‘marriage and the family in a Palestinian Arab as a function of birth order, or the frequency 


village, the community of Artas close to Beth- of occurrence in families of different magnitude, 
lehem. (See H. _Grangqvist. Marriage Condi-— mention just a few important aspects of this 


“tions in in a Palestinian V illage. Helsingfors, 1931.) 


The field work upon which > studies On another occasion we find allusions to child 
are based was undertaken for a | total of aa Ba 


marriage and s subsequent dwelling of the — 


psychology po Md and an in 1 
the status and tole of women the 


Munksgaard, 1950. 336 PP. ‘Dan. 1. kr. 30. envy may even cause their death.” (ibid. p. 81) 
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= 


gains of this practice are said by the villagers based on more abi in- 
to lie in the fact that the girl early ‘ ‘becomes _ tensive investigation than is usual. Much more — 

~ accustomed to the atmosphere, the habits and the _ importantly, both in field work and in prepara-— 

way of working prevailing i in the husband’ s home| tion of this report, the author has been highly | = 
where sl she is to remain.” Again we are not given conscious of significant methodological and theo- 
: - the frequency of this practice or details concern- retical problems. In a review of limited length, 
ing differences in the effect upon the individual latter seem the more 4 
in situations where child marriage does occur, on discussion, 
the one hand, and where it does not, on the _ Lewis’ s work is. 7 oheite eiaiatiae 
- other. It might be illuminating to take a repre- tematic and conscious re-evaluation of an earlier 
sentative sample of cases in which one sister. study (Robert Redfield’s Tepozt- 
married in childhood and another after the onset — lin: > A Mexican V illage. Chicago, 1930) ev er 
puberty, and ‘compare the of. "published. Its ‘uniqueness nev vertheless is = 


their respective disciplinary experiences. what over- _ Lewis recognizes that 
Asa a final example, the reviewer was struck 
by several eae to divorce and ror studies as mainly additive. Lewis’s work © 
in several contexts and their relation to the also is additive to some extent; for important + 
q child’s gratifications (viz. the need to be nursed aspects of the culture he merely Tefers to Red- _* 
by mother surrogates from the husband’s fam- field's previous study. ‘Moreover, if one makes 
ily). The author does not ‘indicate’ either the a most casual inventory of North America, the ‘ 4 
attitudes toward the child by the foster mothers. _names of the Pomo, Hupa-Karok-Yurok, Hopi, - 
= wives or paternal aunts), nor his actual — Zuni, Navaho, Comanche, Blakfoot, and Tro- * 
- treatment by them. We should also like to know  quois, to name but a few, come to mind = 
the incidence of divorce as a factor child cases where not two but in some 
development. as as the v woman returns 


to her famil 
another village, ‘separation means ‘virtually their predecessors, there have innumer- 
complete rupturing of intimate personal ties able corrections and reinterpretations. 
. between mother and child. aera? — uniqueness. s of Lewis’s work lies not in the fact 
_ These omissions can be attributed not so much of restudy but in its systematic quality and oo. 
toa lack” of appreciation of their significance, attention to’ methodology and theory. 
as to. the original research directive, namely, Lewis’s book illustrates the advances made i in 
the seeking of © “objective knowledge of the a quarter century in anthropological field tech- an ad 
; Arab people in order to help us to understand — niques. Analysis of both formal and informal in- — 
g culture of Bible times. . . . ” Consequently ‘stitutions | is deeper. Increasing interest in cul-_ 
several topics that receive extensive considera- tural variations, economics, underlying value ae 
_tion—e.g. food symbolism and naming practices tems ana attitudes, and interpersonal r relation-- 
carried back to Biblical parallels. ships are reflected. ‘The virtues of spreading a 
excellent foundation has also been laid for the — _ study over a longer period of time and bl 
Study of the impact of the Jews and other _a group of field workers with varied capabilities 
agents of the Western world upon the folk Arab is evident. The need for self-conscious ol 
society of contemporary Israel. The intimacy of the investigator’s own value systems and 
with which Dr. Granqvist viewed the scene methodological and theoretical biases is clearly 
leaves the reader with the hope that she will stated. Emphasis i is placed on problems of sam- wy 
bring data. to bear upon many social psycholog- pling, reliability, the use of ‘statistics 
ical problems the studies under historical materials (both documentary 
| BERNARD J. ‘criticized Redfield his anti-historical bias, 
Stenjord University this reviewer was particularly pleased with 


— Lewis’s demonstration of the utility of historical 


im a Mexican Village: Tepoztlén Restudied. materials. The use of statistics seemed a little 
By Oscar Lewis. Urbana: : University of l- less successful; not only does Lewis give no ‘sug 
“nois Press, (1951, xxvii, 512 pp. $7.50. 50. that in statistical ‘materials were 
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to o reliability. Moreover, even ‘the last few years rev | in Mi 
untrained anthropologist, his handling seems at dle American archaeology and contact ethnology 

a 4 times unsophisticated and at times careless. For * is recognition of the urban character of the high. — 
example in discussing church income, (p. 271) — land cultures and at least s some of the lowland 

the total of 60 days with an average income of cultures. The nearby \ valley. ‘of Mexico has con- 
_ 30 pesos is given as 180 pesos. In table 48 (p. tained urban centers as far back as late Forma. 

,. 192) the price of % cuartillo of coffee is given tive (archaic) times: with indications of | dense 
as .35 pesos, of % cuartillo as .25. Detailing urban populations, stratified society, elaborate 

Ve typographical editorial slips ‘seems to. “specialization, commercialization, and even, 

this review er rather pointless. In the present some instances, evidences of central urban de. 


a satellite com- 


case, the totality of the typography and edi- cay. _Tepoztlan hence has been 
torial work is so excellent’ that the few ‘slips, “munity to an urban center for. from 2,000 to 
i including two or three sentences garbled out of © * 500 years. Consequently it can be “argued 
all meaning, ‘stand out the more prominently. that Tepoztlin has no- . relevance for the folk- 
Actually the publication is unusually handsome. urban hypothesis. 
ett a good discussion of the importance The critical comments in this ovine: in my 
of relating Tepoztlin to the larger society ‘opinion are relatively unimportant. Science and 


munity is typical. increasingly accue 
‘The critique of most importance is. ‘that of | racy and refinements of concepts. In both — 
~ folk-urban hypothesis, with particular ref- Lewis has made useful advances. 

erence to Redfield’s interpretations. Implicit in BEALS 
this discussion is the heretical suggestion that to University of California, Los ¢ Angeles” 


insist that field studies 1 must have a theoretical 


folk-urban problem, blinding him to (appar- fred A. Knopf, 1951. xi, 605, vi pp. sees 
ently) unrelated data. The inapplicability growing number 
_ Tepoztlin of many of the concepts of the folk of “readers” in § or sociology, bureaucracy, 
especially as ‘propounded by Redfield in 
e Prejudice and Of the 58 


of Tax and others that some of the included in this v 


olume, over 50 of them first 
variables Redfield associates with “folk” cultures _ appeared in print during the decade 1940-50. 


are independent variables or are associated with | Notable exceptions are C. H. Cooley’s “Genius, 
other phenomena are am plified and extended. ‘Fame, and the Comparison of Races” (1897), 
general either completely wd “The Psychology “of Race 


to reject the folk hypothesis or to call for its “Prejudice” (1904) and R. E. Park’s ‘ “The Physi 
drastic revision. On the other hand, while reject- “Appearance Character of Peoples” 


ing the folk-urban continuum, only at one point — (1926). In 1 the selection of readings, the editor 
does he 1 ‘make any criticism of current urban "presents a well-balanced cross-section of the | 
concepts, in the main accepting current inter-— periodical literature in this field. Among the 


-Pretations. There seems no constructive sugges-  senkadaale represented by two or more readings 


tion for replacing or revising the folk-urban con- F are the following: The Annals s (7), Common 
_ cepts, in marked contrast to what appeared to. - Ground (4), The American Journal | of 1 
mes some e very constructive (3), American Review (3), Social 


(2), 3 and Public Opinion Quarterly (2). ‘The re- 
» avoid recognition of important maining readings are selected from a variety 
‘differences between urban and n non-urban cul of other publications, including several books. 
ture and behavior. ‘The articles are divided into five parts under 
_ Another ap proach to the problem of Tepoztlan the following headings: “Minority hig: in 
as a culture seems overlooked by Lewis. In the United States,” which includes 11 articles 
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=~ present status; “The Kinds of Discrimina-_ 

tion, ” which ‘includes: 17 articles (178 pp.), de- 
- gcribes the type, extent, and degree of specific 
minorities; “Group Identification ‘and the Mi- 
‘nority Community,” which includes 12 articles 

(129 pp.), depicts minority group life and re- 
hs | actions to discrimination 7 “Perceptions of the 
Minority and the Causes of Prejudices,” which 
includes 11 articles (108 pp.), offers various 


=| 


‘explanations s of prejudices; and “Proposed Tech- 
| niques for Eliminating Minority Problems,’ 


>. 


= includes seven articles (63 pp.), md, 


who | are the object of most prejudice and ‘dis- 
crimination in the United States, the Negroes 
and the Jews, receive proportionately greater 
. attention than do other minorities. At least a 
= readings deal exclusively with Negroes 
} | and about half that number are devoted to the 
Jews. Included are the well-known articles of 
Ralph Bunche, “The Negro in the Political Life 
of the United States,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, (July, 1941); R. C. Weaver, “Negro Labor 
Since 1929,” Journal of Negro History, -(Janu- 
ary, 1950); E. _F. Frazier, “The Negro’s Vested 


Interest in Segregation,” Survey (Janu- - 


me, 


Cri 
Kurt Lewin, “Self- Hatred Among Jews,” Com 
j temporary Jewish Record, (June, 1941). Equally 
valuable but perhaps less widely known are the 
_ provocative articles of H. R. Cayton, “The Psy-_ 


The (September, 1941); 


chology of the Negro Under Discrimination,” 
Reed College Bulletin, (November, 1946); R. K. 
Merton, “A Social Psychological | Factor,” The 
Review, (Summer, 1948); and M. 

: Deutsch and M. E. Collins, “Interracial Housing 
and Changes i Journal of 

(April, 1950). 
_ The editor, in his efforts | to save space, deel 
; it necessary to delete charts, tables, and sections 


| 


ume may wish that he had also thought. it | worth- 
while to revise or amplify a number of other- 
: 3 wise ex excellent but dated articles. In view of the 
significant changes that have transpired in the 


oath | since 1944 Telative to to the e Negro’ political 


is, the next decade 


the ive subdivisons, Rose has a well 

; oe reader that can be used to advantage 

a ith any of the current textbooks in this field. a 
an VERNON J. PARENTON 


Problems of . America’s Aging Population: A Re- 


port on the First Annual Southern | Conference — 
on Gerontology. Edited by T. Lynn SMITH. ie 
Gainesville: Univ ersity of F Florida Press, 1951. “ss. 


= problems of aging and the aged. The purpose — 
of the conference was ‘three-fold: to summarize 


for the solution of of the aged. 

_ The report parallels the conference itself in 
organization. It has three sections, ;,each of which 
contains two prepared papers followed by a 
panel discussion. In the first ‘section the demog- 
raphy of the aged is considered by Warren S 
Thompson, Director of the Scripps Foundation 7 
for Research in Population Problems, and T. 
Lynn Sm Smith, Professor of Sociology at the Uni 
versity y of Florida. ‘The authors disagree 
cerning the future volume. of internal migration 

of the aged. Thompson’ s conclusion is that there _ 
will be little migration of such people, whereas 
Smith concludes otherwise. However, one. of the 
discussants demonstrates that the disagreement 
7 is virtually nonexistent if both statistical argu- — 
ments are viewed in the same dimension. That 
may show an - insignificant 
percentage of migrants on the national 
Bi el, but locally, as in the case of Florida, the 

migration may be very ry significant. 
- The second section of the report has a paper 

n the biology of aging by Nathan W. Shock, * 


of the original articles. ‘Some | users of this vol Chink of the Section on Gerontology, at the Na- 


tional Heart Institute, and another on psycho- 
logical aspects of aging by Wilma T. Donahue, 
Lecturer in Psychology and Research Psycholo- 
‘gist at the Univ ersity of Michigan. Both papers - 
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gerontological th thought and research in their em 
spective fields. for interdisciplinary research. But, as 
hh the last section Frank G. Dickinson, ing F makes clear, there are difficulties peculiar to 
tor of the Bureau of Medical Economic Re-_ ‘studies of - aging. For example, many of the 
7 search, “American Medical Association, discusses — problems require the longitudinal approach be- 
the "economic aspects of aging, and. Irving L. fore significant Tesults can be obtained. If If this 
ebber, Supervisor of the Retirement Research is the case, ‘research p projects on aging have to 
Division of the Florida State Improvement Com- - be financed on a long-term basis. The present 
mission, presents an outline of his detailed socio- _ tendency, however, is to make research grants | 
; logical analysis of the retired population of St. — for a period of two to three years at the most, | 
Petersburg. . Whereas -Webber’s paper is a model OA second difficulty lies in securing “normal” 
‘ial of objectivity and careful interpretation, Dickin- people, living in the community, to serve as ee 
© son ‘statement c could easily be taken as a call perimental subjects. Unless this is overcome, 
for a “holy war” against the burden of the know ledge about aging will continue to be inade. 
"growing hordes of the aged in American society. quate by virtue of its dependence preponder. 
The division of labor among the six authors antly on studies of ‘ ‘captive audiences” in old 
a was not conducive to the formulation of a com- - people’ s homes, hospitals, ; and other institutions, 
mon, integrating theme 1 in the ‘Teport. . Ne Neverthe- im Sociologists, still relatively scarce in geronto- 
less some points are e emphasized by two or more logical circles, will be wise to heed Clark Tib- 
authors. One is that there are wide individual - bitt’s brief comment as reported | in the final 
differences in. aging and that with i increasing age panel discussion. More funds are needed, 
individual differences become greater. On several _ agrees, for biological research on aging. But re 
occasions the authors maintain that 65 years of search « on the sociological, psychological, and 
age is of dubious validity as a line of demarca- — _ economic aspects is --even more urgent at the 
tion separating the old | from others for "present time. ment 
research on aging and the of Minton L. Short 
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The Moral Cities. By graphic factors (with results), com | ‘economi 

_ ROBERT (CooLey ANGELL. Chicago: The Uni- munity leadership, and the activities of civic | active a 

versity Chicago Press (The American organizations. ‘He chose four cities for detailed | —mestic s 
of Sociology, Vol. $7, Part examination in which his staff interviewed it 

July 1951). pp. $2. 50. cross-section of the population and a group of foreign 

the city’s leaders and it is on this basis that the a such fot 
author presents an interesting thumbnail sketch ’ ~ to repla 


of each of these cities. From the answers to | 1 the 


Written for “community as well as 
social scientists,” Angell’s monograph the 
end result of his search for the underlying rea- 


1 
sons for one community's being more moral, questionnaires, considerable information was ob- populatic 


tained on the relation between moral integration | foreign | 
and a number of community characteristics | jnstitutic 
The study dev elops the nature of an “ideal lead | tion of 
ership | group fora city,” and discounts the influ | is conce 
ence of organizations and clubs. In the last -migratio 


rca chapter Angell formulates a tentative theory of | vol . 
"gration. ” Thorndike in his similar studies exam- affecting the compatibility of moral 
‘ined 310 communities, while Angell’ s central 


Pen with 4 norms, tl their adequacy, and the efficiency of 
ad places of more t youd the processes working toward such compatibil 
- 100, 000 population. Although many factors are ity and adequacy. The study | concludes with a 
_ considered, the study relies heavily upon a nega- 2 
tive and a positive index for the communities and racial minorities, and the recognition of the 
BB ase : the crime record and contributions — creative role local leaders, schools, and churches dom tor 
to welfare activities. play in stimulating community conscious _Tetary of 


“most important. factor in making a city. ‘good 
or bad” is the extent of the cohesiveness that 
comes from common orientation to the 
_ lems of of life, which the author calls ‘ “moral inte- 
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‘Oversea Settlement: Migration from | the United Howsing: ‘Psychological Evalua- 
Kingdom to the Dominions. By G. F. . PLANT. tion of a Social Experiment. By Morton > 
New York: Oxford University Press. (Issued and Mary Evans CoLtins. Minne- 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
International Affairs), 1951. vi, 186 pp. $3.00. 1951. xv, 173 PP. $3. 00. 


_ While the period c covered i is from c colonial days __ This book c compares <inidlisle attitudes of tenants — 
a in four low-rent public housing projects—two 


integrated interracial Projects in New York > 


the ‘British have much to us 


jn the art of concise writing) is concerned — City and two segregated bi- racial projec sin 
solely with official policies adopted to encourage Newark. Nineteen interviewers -collectec” data. 
settlement and development of the over- from 393 white and 99 Negro housewives 
sea. Dominions through ‘migration from a random sample of the tenants. Using ex post 
United Kingdom. The most recent of these is facto design and depending on attitude recall, 

‘the Empire Settlement ‘Act of 1922 whereby the authors find that individuals in integrated 

the United Kingdom Government has cooper projects are less prejudiced and show greater 

ated with the oversea governments ir in dev elop- _ attitude “improvements” than individuals in seg- 

or land ‘settlement schemes and schemes Tegated projects. These differences are attributed 
of assistance with passages, initial allowances, to the “socio- psychological’ ’ effects of the two 


training, or otherwise. The land settlement or occupancy patterns. 


colonization schemes have met with little suc- hile Interracial Housing makes a 
cess; assisted passage has been more effective. tion to this field of study, the research is re- 
All told, state- aided migration has accounted | ported in such a way as to use of the 
for only a small fraction o of the to total move- materials by other students extremely difficult. 
ment; and the total movement has fallen far The authors state, _ for example, that “any dif. 

q short of the population needs of the Empire. — ference stressed in the text is statistically s : 
The United Kingdom is congested, has a surplus _Nificant,” but they do not indicate what they mw 
of women, but i is reluctant to have migration te mean by ‘ ‘stressed.” Significance is obscured also _ 

- draw off persons of working age, causing an ad- _ by their failure to report the statistical manipula- | 
ditional financial burden on those who remain. _ tions of the various tables. Refined breakdowns — 


The Dominions desire increased population for of -socio- -cultural characteristics are not pre- 


and defense reasons and prefer young sented, although the authors occasionally refer 


= 


civic active adults, especially farm workers and do- to these refinements in the text. The interview aa 
tailed | — mestic servants. If the population needs of the _ schedule is presented but the derivation of cer- 

ved Empire have to be met outside, that is by | tain classifications from this instrument, ar 7 
up foreign it is held to be better for ticularly political attitudes, is not explained. 

at the 


a such foreigners to go to the United Kingdom | Finally, despite some pertinent arguments to the 
ketch 7 to replace the British going to the Dominions, © ‘contrary, it remains possible that initially less 
rs to for the United Kingdom with its much larger prejudiced people: moved into the integrated 
as as ob 3 population is better situated to assimilate the projects than into the segregated projects. Such m 
ration foreign immigrants with less threat to British a possibility considerably qualifies” the major a 
istics. | institutions. So far as a more effective distribu- — of this study.— ee LIELL ee 
ia tion of the man-power of the Commonwealth - 

inf is concerned, the author holds that a sound 
migration | policy should concentrate on providing ad Selected Problems in the 
“ye voluntary migrants. from the United Kingdom Census Data (Preliminary Edition). By A. 

7 with | opportunities overseas and on facilitating J. Jarre. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 

4 process transfer. ‘More ‘specifically, this Printing Office, 1951, iii, 278 pp. 


a ry As one of the steps designed to hte’ increas- 


ions, s, reduced passage rates, and extension of the - = _ ing order to census investigations in the Western 


social services which operate in the United King- Hemisphere, the: Bureau of the Consus spon. 
dom to migrants overseas. The author was Sec- sored a four month intensive course for Latin __ 


retary of the United Kingdom Government Set- American census officials prior to the “1950 
4 - tlement Committee from its inception in 1918 Census of the Americas.” In the absence of a 
until his retirement in 1937.—Mavrice_R R. "suitable textbook, this volume was prepared to 
Davie fill the needs of these specialized students. The 
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herefore, are highly technical, andthe garded as of paramount importance; and the 
i. presentation assumes a good familiarity \ with impulse theory in which occupational choice 
demographic methods and— procedures on the represents the working out of basic personality 
part of the reader. Certain basic. topics (e. g. mechanisms. In the field of aptitude and inter. 
sampling) are omitted Pe bagroncng : est testing the theory tends to be implicit and 
formally | stated. They conclude that the 
‘books. crucial ‘requirement for a more adequate ex: 
Nevertheless, the problems: selected for con- planation of occupational choice is the 
sideration are. ‘vital to demography: Life Table of an explicit. ‘general theory, and that 
Construction, Statistical Standardizations of even if the sample (64 whom are male 
Populations, Evaluation and Correction of Cen- ‘ students whose family i income is above $10, 000) 
sus Returns, Birth and Death Registrations, is not representative it may provide a satisfac. 
Measures of Internal Migration, and Population: tory” basis for “first approximation” theory. 
Estimates. Each chapter begins with Jaffe’s in- building, = 
troductory remarks and laboratory practice ma- ‘The theory hese: emphasizes the ir- 
terials, and concludes with illustrative reading _ reversibility of occupational decisions (many 
materials which are reprinted from a variety of which a1 are made le when the student has little | 
sources. The reading materials, while not ‘grasp of occupational realities) and the 
exhaustive, represent an excellent. selection for of compromise between interest, ability, and op- [| 
the problems: concerned. They constitute about “portunity. analysis makes certain 4 
one half the present volume. In general they _ 


considerably more essential premise is that the individual seeks to 


than Jaffe’s text. maximize his attainments. One may reject this | 
Although this is primarily a technician! s book, © premise as unfruitful and still find much that — 

_ it should be read by all students of demography. js provocative ve in this ; sound, readable mx mono | 

That Jaffe considers these topics inadequately graph. — —Frep STRODTBECK 

covered on this level in existing literature is an 

illuminating comment ot on the field. Jacob. The Two of Todos By Mavpe 

Siegel has recently pointed out, instruction in Oakes. New York: Bollingen’ Foundation 

formal demography is virtually unobtainable in 1951. ix, 274 pp. $5. 00. 


American universities, and we still lack This study of the religious life of the 


adequate | text on demographic methods. While Indians living in _the village of Todos 
| 


this volume is called a preliminary edition of he Santos Cuchumatan, high in the mountains of 
Handbook, it marks an excellent beginning. Ex-— -northw estern Guatemala. The data for the study 
pansion of these “materials later ‘editions 


should certainly be —Joun T T. of 17 months “(November 20, 1945 to April 


1947) in which she resided in the village 
Occupational Choice: An Approach to a ws and participated in the life of the community. 
Theory. By GINZBERG, Sot W. GrnsBurRG, ‘The study was made possible through a grant 
SIDNEY AXELRAD, and JOHN L. Herma. New from the "Bollingen 1 Foundation. author's 
York: primary objective was to answer the question: 


ay _ What religious practices did the Mayan- speaking 


_ The senior author here is an economist who | inhabitants of the interior of Guatemala observe = 


"during the past two decades has published five during the years 1945-1947; and for what period 
occupational surveys. The present volume is the | of their history do the observed practices apply? 
first report of his current investigation into the © Miss Oakes used informal methods in collect 
general problem of conserving human resources. ing data. She played the role of participant- 
While the data reported in the book, based on observer to a great extent. She even served 
91 single interviews with students from the 6th as village “doctor” treating and dispensing medi- 
7 grade to graduate school, are rather thin, tise cine to the inhabitants. “As ‘doctor’ I gained a 
defect is mitigated by the skillful organizatio else could have given me, e 


of the argument. not only into the homes but into the esoteric 
s They find in the literature of occupational side of life as well.” | (p. 17) She also used @ 


choice two explicit theories: the accident theory number of Indians as somewhat after 
which external chance phenomena are re- the order of, the usual anthropological 


describe 


statistic 


__BRENAN, 
in the direction of cultural determinants, but the 4 
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me anne apparently was very successful in 
monial life of the village and her results are 

- described in a most interesting style. Instead of 
statistical tables and charts she presents vivid | 
pictures of what happens to residents of | the 


village with whom she was intimately associated. 


‘ 
Not only does she describe the life of 
gaining access to the intricacies of the cere- 


the people completely; she also provides a great 

deal of valuable information regarding the social, 

economic, and recreational life as well. The work © 

is illustrated by excellent photographs and con- 

tains an Introduction by Paul Radin.—N. L. 
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The University of Chicago Press, 1951. ix, 283 
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ity: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Problems - -SmirH, T. Lynn (Editor). Problems of America’s” 
Soviet Character. New York: McGraw- Aging Population. Gainesville, Fla.: University 
aS Book Company, Inc., 1951. 148 pp. $4.00. a of Florida Press, 1951. xv, 117 pp. $1.50. — 
-Muts, James I. A Proposed System for Classify- Snyper, HaroLp E., and Georce E. BEAUCHAMP. An 
Manufacturing Concerns by Size. Washing- Experiment in International Cultural Relations: 
ton, D. S. Government Printing ‘Office, Report of the Staff of the Commission on 
1951. iv, 90 pp. No price indicated. Occupied Areas. Washington, D. C.: Ameri 
Moxey- Kyrie, R. E. Psychoanalysis and Politics: can Council on Education, 1951. viii, 116 pp 

A Contribution to the Psychology of Politics and $1.50. 

Morals. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Sroxe, ABRAHAM, and Norman E. Himes. Planned 
Inc. 1951. 183 pp. $3.0 OO. Parenthood: A Practical Guide to Birth- Control 
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‘PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Viking Press, 1951. xviii, 221 pp. $3.75. 
‘THOMPSON, Laura. Personality and Government: } 
Findings and Recommendations of the Indian 
Administration Research. Mexico: Inter- Ameri- 
+ can Indian Institute, 1951. xviii, 229 pp. $2.00. oo ¢ 
{UNESCO]. ‘The Race Question in Modern Sci- | 
ence. Paris: UNESCO (Columbia University 
distributor), 1951. [Series of five pam- 
P phlets: Racial Myth by Juan Comas, Race and 
= Biology by L. C. Dunn, Race and Psychology > = 
OrTo KLINEBERG, Race and Culture 
aa MIcHEL Lerris, and The Roots of Prejudice by 
ARNOLD Rose.] 51, 48, 39, 46, and 41 pp. 
tively. Twenty- five cents eache 
(UNIVERSITY oF LIVERPOOL, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
Science]. Social Aspects of a Town Development 
4 Plan: A Study of the County Borough of Dud- a 
dey. Liverpool: The University Press of Liver- 
pool, 1951. 168 pp. 7s. 6d. 
(In collaboration with SHEROO 
Menta, Nerceso Sawa, RosEHEN SHROFF and 
Kexr RAnpeERIA.) Parsis Ere the “Shadows 
q Thicken. Bombay: A. Wadia at Hormuzd 
Villa, 1949. v, 170 pp. Rs. 6—. 
ed 


Methods. (Revised Edition. ew The 


4 Weaver, W. WALLACE. Social Problems. York: 


| 


me: 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICA’ 


POPULATION 


Lynn Smith 


by T 
™ collection of vital reports given at the 7 
First Conference on Gerontology. Full and 
_ frank discussions of our aging population, 
social, biological, and financial problems; 
- its migration to the south. a 
_ A startling analysis of cradle to the grave” 
welfare schemes proving that the United 
States cannot afford to provide one-eighth — 
of its population with as high a standard of © 
living can those people through their own 


= 
Sociologists will find a wealth of facts o1 


i problem uncovered by scholars who have 
research in the field. 


"PRICE $150 PAPER BOUND 


UNIVERSITY F FLORIDA. PRESS 


GAINESVILLE 


«JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MIND OF A 


“MEMBER” 


to Home and Work Relations © 


by Alfred dD. Sheffield 
Ada E Eliot t Sheffield 
A study looking to possibilities of 
group guidance as social education 
in anew vein. It deals with the com- 
Plexities of response where persons 
are in roles which present a struc- 
ture of purposive interaction. ‘Its 
aim is not only help to employed 
elders by personnel : staff in their 
eee -groups for winning the social 


‘competencies of real “member: 


minds,” but special help to the home 
group itself by case workers and 
‘parent counsellors for getting the 
basic learnings of “grouphood” in 


oe The course of thought here is 
(1) to recognize the kinds of aware- 
ness in group situations that stir 
““adjustive” perceptions and skills; 
(2) to illustrate from factory cases 
the starting-points for social growth 
_in work relations; (3) to view fam- 
ily problems as tensions in the cul- 
ture, inviting new directions of 
cern and a ‘new outreach for re- 
sources in service; and (4) to dis- 
_ play certain techniques of help by a 


leader to “evaluative” thinking by a 


responsible group. 


$4.00 your bo bookstore, or 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


_ When writing advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICA 
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tor Second 1 


SOCIAL PI 


Universit 


The pattern, scope 
7 problems ai are here - t forth with clarity and in ina refresh 
ingly ‘stimulating style. This is a text—not a a collection 


f readings—on a an adult level, with no important ‘issue 
evaded or glossed over. The book is ; divided into | six” 


parts: Fs (The Nature and Scope of Social Problems; 
Il. Personal Crises; III. Family Discord; IV. Group 
Tensions; ve Insecurity; VI. Pu blic Policy. Replete 
with pertinent, up-to- date ate illustrative material an and tables. _ 


First ond Adoptions 


. clear and well- structured. His unique attack will sett this 
from the others in the field.” 


seller” 


tas, 
= 


Published only ode last September, SOCIAL PROBLEMS was imme- 
_ diately adopted at such institutions as Florida State University, 


WILLIAM, SLO ANE ASSOCIATES 


West 57th New ¥ wk 19 
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in 1 America Becomi , 


Position of Wor en in Colored Grou 


ation in Sovieti Robert C. / 
Social Stratifica W. Schramm and 
Economic Factors at pings in Brit — 


INTRODUCTIO O THE 
_ STUDY OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


ubject matter of by on the of human rela- 3 


_ tionships as they are expressed in cultural patterns. _ These patterns are viewed 


being outcomes of social interactions between persons: and | groups. ($4.50 


DATIONS FOR 
MARRIAGE ANALYSIS: | 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


> Chairmen, Department of Sociology, Purdue Uoiversity — 
ANALYTICALLY, SYSTEMATICALL Y, this textbook presents some of the 


problems of marriage. _ Discussion centers about the persons and person- 


IAL DISORGANIZATION- 
ROBERT E.L. FARIS 
Professor of Sociology, University of 


_ DISCUSSES the nature of disorganization i in human society and its consequences. 
Aims at an understanding of the process of social disorganization as the fore- 


most need 1 in attempting to cure social and peman evils which a are symptoms of | 


$4.50 


‘HUMAN, ECOLOGY 


a WITH THE ASSUMPTION that there i is a continuity in the life patterns of all 


: $e _ organic forms, this volume analyzes the contributions of plant and animal ecolo- | 


gists, and develops a full and coherent theory of human abe Coe 


: and development of community structure is  ememal eyes * $5.00 


IN 
By DAVID E. LINDSTROM 


PROVIDES a survey win fe. The ‘pili 
lems and fundamental principles which are common to rural areas are presented, 
3 constructive suggestions for solution of rural problems are offered. For 
ores its clarity makes it especially to beginning students. 


CONTEMPO- 
PROBLEMS 


> é a uy 
e of Sociology, Florida St 


WRITTEN by a Protestant, this comprehensive 


2 thought summarizes objectively the views of leading Catholic social thinkers — 


i? from the Renaissance to the present. Presents Catholic contrib 
reform; what Catholics regard as sociology. 

SEND “a EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY FROM: 
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mm 615 East 26th Street, New. York 10 


| "SOCIAL “TREATMENT IN PROBATION ‘AND 
DELINQUENCY New 2nd Edition 


Pauuine V. Younc, Research Sociologist a and Hill Series in 

Sociology and Anthropology. Ready in January, 

Designed to provide insight, on the basis of selected case data, into the social problems — 

and tensions of American youth, and into the inadequacies of modern urban community — 
— life which contribute to the disorganization of youth. Tested techniques and procedures © 
are considered. _ Approximately 80% of the material in the second edition is new and = 

represents developments since 1937. Emphasis is on probationary aspects. 


‘ELEMENTS OF STATISTICAL J ‘METHOD 


By Wavcn, University of Connecticut. inp press. 


= 


oy text is still —_ to one the student to statistical concepts and nomencla- 
ture and to encourage him to think in statistical terms. Every effort is made to keep the — 
me: discussion at the beginner’s level and to present basic © ideas in such a way that the | 
student will find it easy to continue under his own power. 


_ AIR WAR AND EMOTIONAL | STRESS. P Psycho- | 


logical | Studies of Bombing and Civilian 1 Defense 


Irvine L. Janis. The Rand Series. 280 pages, | 00. 


ow 
comprehensive analysis. of all the existing reports 0: on the psychological aspects of air 
X os with the psychological effects of atom bombing and conventional air attacks described 
in detail. The book consists of three main sections: 1) Reactions at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, 2) Effects of Air War, and 3) Psychological Aspects of Civilian Defense. aia 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


Cw 
Foote Wuyte, University. pages, $3.25. = 


“Views t the celia milled of industry i in terms of the structure of American society. 
The book explains some of the more serious maladjustments within the industrial system 
-f and presents a scheme of analysis essential to understanding and to effective action in 
+1 this field. Among the features of the book are the treatment of race relations, differences — 
in individual motivation related to social status, analysis of status from the viewpoint of 
the and a a chapter on problems in a service industry. 
Send for copies on appro al 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


42nd Street New York I 
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THE _HABITUAL CRIMINAL 


laws of 27 countries ‘with an analysis of of over 300 


NAVAHO MEANS PEOPLE 


Photographs by Leonard McCombe. Text by Evon QZ Vo gt 
Clyde Kluckhohn. Almost 200 superb photographs of 
life on the New Mexico- Arizona ‘reservation. _ These pictures are an 
unforgettable record of the work, play and ritual of The People, with 
an up-to- ‘date commentary on the Navaho culture. 


CHAMORROS | AND 


CAROLIN IANS OF SAIPAN 


: 
By. Alice Joseph, and Veronica F . Murray, M. D. 
stresses which affect the people « of Saipan as shown by physical ex exam- 
ination and psychological tests—the Grace Arthur ‘Point Performance 


Scale, the Porteus Maze test, the Bender Gestalt test, and the ioe sel 


| “TOWARD ) A GENERAL 
THEORY | ACT TION 


thesis of ‘the ‘sciences in which men in 

psychology and cultural anthropology attempt to clear the common > 

ground underlying all these subjects. «$7.50 50 
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Indi Pakistan 


a By KINGSLEY DAVIS. The most 
 thoroughgoing analysis of Indian 
population ¢ data yet published. Based P 

censuses, vital statistics, , and field 

studies, the book di draws conclusions 

about population trends, and about 

the whole | economic and social struc- 
ture of the Indian region. _ Profusely 

illustrated by maps and charts. Edi- 

by the Office « of 

Population Research, Princeton Uni- 

"versity. _ Mr. Davis is director of the 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 


Native White Wa omen 
the United State 
+ ‘By WHELPTON. This s study 


y JOHN DE FRA ANCIS. A i F ‘ing past fertility trends, and provides 


an 4 Cohort Fertility | 


the language reform movement in if _an improved basis for forecasting fu- 
in, and ‘a otndy ture trends. Special attention is given 
to the extent to which births are 
the “postponed” during certain times 
and ‘ ‘made up” or 
future” during others. The au- 


‘The latest ro action are 
P al thor, formerly Director of 


analyzed 3 detail. Enlightening 


and interesting to all those ‘desirous | the study, is now Director 
4 of understanding * Population Division of the United 
. To published, Spring 


Pacific Affairs. $4.00 (1952. | $4.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS ‘PRESS = 
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NEW TEXTS IN SOCIOLOGY 


F Fundamentals of 


 Socia al Psye cholog: 
by EUGENE L. i ARTLEY a ind RUTH E. maanxy 


Communication and socialization are established in this new text as ‘ 
_ the basic pillars of social psychology. Here are brand- new materials — 
ie ‘not cited elsewhere and several chapters by authorities on applied 
_ subjects. It is an important | new systematic treatment and a uumey 


source of of great value. reas: ha 

Ready in March, over 700 500 text 


Methods « 
Social Research 


4 by WILLI AM J. GOODE, Columbia University, 
and ‘PAUL K. HATT, Northwestern University 


In this new text the authors examine the methods of sociology, its 
theoretical foundations, and the basic empirical tools of sociological — 
research. They investigate both quantitative and qualitative pro- oe 
cedures, ‘the collection and analysis and “special areas” as of 


> 


> 


) 


7 


Ready in Ail, approx. 500 pages, , prob; $4.50 text 


jisor sorganization 


ganization 


> stl by HERBERT A. BLOCH, St. Lawrence University 


= Pig key concepts of interaction, status, and role are co-ordinated in‘ 
- this new text in a coherent frame of reference for examining the 
whole range of problems encountered in social disorder. The author 
explores extensive case materials to reveal both aspects of f the ‘Personal- = 
Social uation. er — 

Ready in April, « approx. pages; $54 oo text 

Examination copies on request 
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Longm ans boo 


Howarp W. Onum, University of North Carolina 


1951. pages. ‘Ulustrated. 

In ia aie story of sociology in the United States por the 
past half century, Dr. Odum presents an account of the LD « 
work of the leading sociologists—their theories and investi- 
gations, books and articles have written, and organ- 
_ izations and journals they 
American Sociology has become an n integral part of Amer- 
ican intellecttal life, and points out sociological trends, the 

esults of which will be in 


‘THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF FA 
‘WAR-BOOM COMMUNITY 


‘By RoBERT J. _Havicuurst and GERTHON 


356 pages. 7 ‘figures. 3 plates. 31 tables. $4.00 00 
Seneca, Illinois, had a population of 1,235 in 1942, a 
_ population of 6,600 two years later. _ This book is the ac- 


4 count of what ens to the people and institutions of 


during World War II. It examines, by means of case 
_ studies, the problems of adjustment of institutions and facil- Se 
_ ities to create and preserve desirable “community values.” __ 


‘THE AMERICAN VETERAN 


BACK E A Study of Veteran Readjustment 


By R. J. Havicuurst, W. H. Eaton, J. W. Baucuman, 


1951 988 pages. 49 tables. 


This is the story of the departure and return ofa group of — 
World War II veterans, of the midwestern community in 
7 _ which they lived, of their learning the ways of military life, 
_and their later experiences in returning to life. 


“ENGLISH LIFE AD AND LEISURE te 
195) gBR pages. $4.00 


q 


i his is * sociological study of contemporary British life. — 
-_ A balanced view is obtained by a full description of leisure 
time activities in a specific industrial town. A special fea- — 
ture is the collection of nearly one thousand case histories 
of men and women = and classes ames 


Longmans, Gr cen 


55 FIFTH A\ AVENUE gag STREET 
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"SCIENCE SERIES, F F. Stuart Chapin, Editor 


"AMERICAN URBAN. ‘COMMUNITIES 


Cc. HALLENBECK, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


A distinguished new text for courses in urban sociology, 1 which « covers — 
all aspects of this broad subject in a balanced, well- integrated treatment. 
Incorporating major population data from the 1950 census, it points out 
_a number of new trends and situations. American cities are considered 
as part of the pattern of American 1 culture, and individual responsibility 


‘TO EUGENICS 


— 
REVISED EDITION 


333 poges FREDERICK OsBorN 


= 


s new and up-to-date a work is as significant for 
world today as the original was for the pre-war world. It incorpo- 
; rates results of recent research in human heredity, psychology, popula- 
# = tion, anthropology, and the other fields which contribute to our present _ 
knowledge of eugenics. A major contribution to the social sciences. 7 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


401 pages . SLOTKIN, University of Chicago 
«$4.50 A well-known wad anthropologist here a systematic theory 
: of personality development out of the hypotheses and evidence from 
biology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and anthropology. Emphasis 
is placed on social and cultural factors, especially in the first five years 
of life. For courses in social psychology, culture and personality, and 


ESSENTIALS IN NTERVIEWING | 


Fercuson Fentason, Late Professor o} of Social Work, 


University of Minnesota School of Social Work 


authoritative manual ‘on interviewing techniques for professional 
workers. Concepts from sociology, anthropology, and psychology are | 
applied to the understanding of individual personality and the develop-— 


ment of interviewing principles, methods, and Processes. 


WILLOW RUN 


A STORY OF CULTURAL INADEQUACY IN WARTIME 


LoweLt Carr, University of Michigan and JAMES E. 


Sturmer, Detroit Institute of Technology 


Thi This wid case study of the industrial impact of World War I i 
especially timely in the light of our intensive new rearmament program. — " 
_ The dramatic study of cultural inadequacy and cultural lag at the giant 
- Willow Run bomber plant and its neighborhood was carried on aha the — 

authors from the very outset of the project. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d York 16, N. 
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al Ww 
‘John W. Riley, Jr rand Wilbur Schramm 


Narratives by Hugh Heung- 


A by-product of the Air F orce social science research 
mission, sponsored by the Human Resources Research Institute, under — 


the direction | of ‘Dr. Raymond Bowers. 


Of eg interest to sociologists and their students in that it treats a 


-—official ‘behavior patterns and personnel policies’ 


_—systems of rewards and ies” 


—institutional ‘reforms” 


= - ie analysis of the power structure in relation to the ideological 


program and the techniques of control should aod be very useful in the a 
room as well as in offices.” 


J. DeMERATH 

University o of No orth | Carolina 

“This ‘book the intelligence, the political shrewdness, ‘the 

_ systematic planning and the ruthlessness that go into the annexation of | 
territory by the Communists. Z.. also documents the considerable success — 
of their methods in Seoul. One of the chief lessons to be drawn from the — 

_ experience analyzed is that the Free World had better redouble its efforts 
to work out a er ee and just way of life for all its citizens.” * 

_ Rosert Cc. ANGELL 


one of the most comprehensive glimpses behind Curtain 


that Westerners have been given. 
The New York Times 


gir 


— 

| 

pages 5 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


? 

The pr present work: by the Chairman man of the Department of Social Relations | at 
4 Harvard University represents a remarkable step forward in our ability to analyze e 


4 society. . Here: emerges a conceptual scheme for the analysis of a total society, i in 


terms of its own structure. 
2 Dynamic Processes and social : structure are © brought together n n illustrative 
chapter on on modern medical practice, showing how 
modern society can be understood in terms: Dr. 


The final chapter defines the place o of tl the various sciences 


+ 


sociological theory a a systematic setting, relative | to sister sciences. 


“Also published i in 1951: 


Social Anthropology by E. E. Evans- Pritchard 


among the Primitives cs by W William J. Goode 
Foundations of ‘Social Anthropology by s. Nadel 


Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology of by Sol Tax, 


and 
Government Project by Edward | C. Banfield 


Political Crisis. edited by ‘Alfred He ‘Stanton and Alfred 


in | Urban Sociology edited by Paul K. Hatt end Albert J. Reiss, Jr." 


| ray, Barbara 


“children Who Hate; The ond Breakdown 
Controls by Fritz Redl and David Wineman : 

‘The Political Writings of Harold D. Lasswell 
Freedom and Reason edited by Salo W Baron, Ernest and Koppel 


«mae Analysis in ‘Communications Research by Bernard Berelson 


Behavior 


International Economics by Jacob V Viner 
7 


The History of Science by vert Butterfi eld and others 
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ordinary crime, crime as a business, 
problems allied to crime, and the 
trol, treatment and prevention 
rime. Contains references, case his- 
tories and questions at the end of 
1 chapter. Operational aspects of 
the problem are stressed as — 


of dealing with the offender. 537 pp., . 


IS 


“STATE ‘UNIVERSITY 


the 1 nature pense ‘difficulties of our 
current social problems and the meth- => 
ods of seeking adjustment to them. 


Two new , chapters” on the problems of 


urban and rural life have been sal . 
New developments and ‘statistic have JOHN LEW BERT 
been included, and the CL ARENCE 
. industry have been brought t up to date. 
To 


= 
SE COND EDITION. ‘This ision, 
Tike its deals with man 
his moral life in relation to the entire 
world which he lives. N New _chap- 
ters on wages and prices and | govern- 
intervention and government as- 
sistance have been added. Earlier chap- 


: Ra 7 ‘ters contain a considerable amount of 
ishop Or Rapids _ anthropological and ethnological data. 


be published in n January 


-SOCIA 
7 ch eneral sociolog- 
theory of social and political move- MOVE EME NTS 


‘ments. Special attention is given’ 
the relations between movements and 
political parties. Its scope is not lim- _ 


ited to any particular ‘country or RUDOLF HEBERLE 
torical period. 478 pp., $4.00 LOUISL ANA STATE 


35 West 82nd Steet, New ‘New Yo ork 1, Y 
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TITLES the 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ‘SERIES 


Studies Staff College 


READY IN JANUARY: 
Loyalty ina Democratic State 


D. Roosey elt anc d ‘the 


Supreme Court 


Reconstruction in th the South 


Each about for Democracy: The De bate. 
125 pages 


—— over the Report of the President’s 
Price $1. 00 Commission on Higher 


|} HEATH “AND CO M PA NY 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO "ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALI LAS ‘<4 BOSTON 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD AND THE 
OF SOCIETY 


} a. se L MORENO, Sociometric — with a preface by Gardner Murphy, College of the 

‘This is, since Moreno’s book Who Shall ‘eceke, ad New Approach to the Problem of Human ined 
tions, the first volume covering the development of sociometry in its historical stages from 1923 to 1951. 
™ volume is particularly timely because of the new light it throws upon the political world situation. | 
Professor Ernest W. Burgess, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago says, ‘This volume 
presents the nature, scope, methods and significance of sociometry by its founder and leading exponent. 
Independently of William James, G. H. Mead and C. H. Cooley, Dr. Moreno defined the socius or social 
atom as the essential unit for significant social science research. He developed original methods of 
research for the measurement of interpersonal behavior, such as the sociogram, psychodrama and sociodrama.”’ 


BEACON HOUSE, INC. BOX BEACON, N. Y. 


INDEX 
AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Official Journal of the 


“This NEW VOLUME lists all book reviews and classifies articles { for the NO ee 


volumes of the American Sociological Review according to: 


It is indispensable as research tool and for. keeping of in 


AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON SQUARE, YORK 3 3, 
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hwester 


“all the social author places the exphasis 0 on the 


‘why” of public opinion and relates it its study » the broader 


es used are explained and points 
le by examples from recent history. Read 


SOCIAL ORDER, Rev. 
ort E. 


to social tr cture in ustri 
nagement- labor ‘relations, and position | of i nde 
ion of Indu: 
In ‘Tevision, ther considerable attenti on t 


-mphasis on types of rela 
re am d society i 


TH MACM IL 


ANDING 
Curtis D. MacDougall University 
Fey — 
| 
— 
>| 
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-date; more 
ta is from studies 


New ‘material on public opinion polling, 1 ere of a com 


than h: alf of the is 


Indicates complexity of social j e, social processes and pro 
sider in ‘studying | a culture grou social institution, community or social g 


problem. 
Many clear, useful ‘maps (by ‘Cai vin’ d) ‘illustrations and 


1949 


and analysis of society, with illus 
ive material drawn almost wholly from contemporary American life. Gives 
attention to institutional Problems and social 


Teaching aids: concise summaries at the end of each 


| 
3 — ubl Pests Today 


